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Parliamentary 


O* Friday of this week Parliament adjourned for some 
three months, and the Session which began last 
October has now virtually ended. It has been a Session 
largely taken up by questions of defence and diplomacy, 
and the introduction of a Budget of nearly £1,000 millions, 
though received with comparative calm by Members of 
ectieanet and taxpayers, was evidence enough of the 
— Which the country is being compelled to undergo. 
a man, we have come to recognise that the possi- 
a ar cannot be ignored, and a very large part of 
arliament’s time has been occupied in debating foreign 
policy, re-armament and precautions against air raids. The 
Opposition have never adopted the pacifist platform; but 
oe they done so in the calm of the nineteen-twenties, 
ean of the armaments race abroad and the 
a modit sb Stans would quickly have caused them 
theie aie : leir attitude. In the Session now closing 
sien a a ~ at have been to urge upon the Govern- 
Seal 7 rl more speed and efficiency in the supply 
ob ideamnl tp equipment, but at the same time 
ol cliente policy in foreign affairs based upon principles 
action and international law. 

nana a mistake, however, to dismiss the Session 
pation ‘font en oye as one wholly devoted to pre- 
oa siuaedan there have, for example, been triumphs 
onan — in the Imperial field. The Anglo-Irish 
the siena Ww ich largely owed its consummation to 
patience and good sense of Mr Malcolm 


Balance-Sheet 


MacDonald and Mr de Valera, was a notable step towards 
a final settlement of the oldest outstanding problem in 
British politics. It was the Government’s greatest success 
of the Session. On the other hand, murder and execution in 
Palestine and riot in the West Indies have served to illus- 
trate once more the troubles which beset an Imperial Par- 
liament. During the recess two Commissions will investi- 
gate these grave and crucial problems. To devise reiedies 
for the radically unsound economies of the West Indian 
Islands, and to resolve the competing claims of Jew and 
Arab in the Palestinian Mandate will tax statesmanship to 
the full. The trade discussions with Australia have ended 
in “ No change,” while the Anglo-American negotiations 
are making haste slowly. 

At home, too, the Session has been by no means entirely 
sterile. The Session’s legislation has not been exciting; 
but it has included definite contributions to social 
reform. The main improvement in the condition of the 
people in recent months, apart from the consider- 
able gains in wages derived from the period of high 
prosperity which only slackened last autumn, has been 
the spreading custom of granting paid holidays to 
workpeople; and the recent Act empowering Trade 
Boards and other wage-fixing bodies to provide for this 
concession in labour settlements represents the first 
small instalment of an official policy to encourage the 
eventual provision of paid holidays for all. Health insur- 
ance has been extended in scope during the Session to 
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bridge the gap which had previously existed between the 
school medical services and the national scheme. The 
qualifying age for blind rersons’ pensions has been lowered, 
and an Act to provi. .or the effective regulation of 
wages in goods road iransport has met an urgent need. 
Finally, at almost the last moment, Sir Samuel Hoare has 
given an outline of his long-awaited programme of prison 
reform, while there has been laid on the table for con- 
sideration next Session the text of a Bill for dealing with 
the evils of sharepushing and financial fraud. The familiar 
process of piecemeal betterment by statute has continued. 

It must not, however, be thought that the recording 
angel will have no criticisms of the Government's policies 
to enter in his book, even in purely domestic and unmili- 
tary matters. For one thing, there is an excessively long 
list of important measures which, owing to the over-riding 
claims of discussions of foreign policy and defence, have 
had to be postponed. And in the economic sphere, the 
Government is still apparently unable to impose its will 
upon vested interests in matters of industrial reorganisation. 
An inordinate amount of time has been spent since the 
autumn, in both Houses, upon the Coal Bill, because of 
strenuous and prolonged opposition from sectional in- 
terests; and, in the event, the ruthlessly deployed forces 
of the mineowners were successful in emasculating the 
crucial section of the measure relating to amalgamations. 
Nor has any further progress been made with the pro- 
posals to rationalise the distribution of electricity which 
aroused such a storm of interested protest last year. 
Indeed, the closing Session has given little comfort to 
those who believe that one crucial test of governmental 
effectiveness to-day is the ability of Ministers and Parlia- 
ment to legislate for individual trades and industries with 
the benefit of the whole community, rather than the wishes 
of the interests directly concerned, chiefly in mind. 

These are, however, minor episodes of a period in which 
Parliament was almost wholly absorbed in foreign affairs 
and national defence. Throughout the year the Govern- 
ment’s policy on these matters has been subjected to 
strong criticism from all points of the political compass. 
The Anglo-Italian Agreement (which has not yet come 


A Lighter 


“The atmosphere is lighter, and throughout the 
Continent there is a relaxation of that sense of 
tension which six months ago was oppressive.” 


HUS Mr Chamberlain, in a speech to the House on 
Tuesday, which will send both his critics and his 
supporters off to their vacations in a slightly better humour 
with themselves and with the world. It is true that inter- 
national affairs are still in a parlous state; and that, in the 
Prime Minister’s phrase, Tuesday’s debate was mainly 
concerned with “two ferocious wars” which are actually 
raging and with an area in which there is a dispute that 
constitutes “a potential threat to the peace of Europe.” 
Indeed, the present relaxation of tension has been com- 
pared to one of those lulls that occur at the centre of a 
hurricane in which for a time a ship may drift before 
plunging from this peaceful vortex into the other side of 
the storm. But analogies may prove misleading, and it is 
more useful to inquire if there is any ground for tempered 
optimism. 

Supporters of the Government, who, Micawber-like, 
believe that something will turn up to rescue Britain and 
the free countries of the world from their difficulties if 
only war is kept at bay, are gratified that after several 
months of crisis the danger of general war is still being 
averted. This reflection will not satisfy those who believe 
that the only way of maintaining peace is stoutly to defend 
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into force) is widely suspect. There has been deep dissatis- 
faction that the policy of non-intervention in Spain has 
been so rigidly interpreted as to permit the bombing of 
British ships without retaliation or effective protest. The 
events which led to the reconstruction of the Cabinet on 
the resignation of Lord Swinton and the importance attri- 
buted to the Sandys Case were due to the critical attitude 
of men of all parties towards the slow progress of re- 
armament in the air and on land. 

Nevertheless, the widespread distrust of the Govern- 
ment’s policy on these vital questions has not been trans- 
lated into any serious threat to the Government’s majo- 
rity. There has been no overt split in the Cabinet or 
revolt in the Tory party. Mr Churchill remains a lone 
wolf. Mr Eden has not sought to form and lead a pack 
of dissentients. The leaders of the Labour party still lack 
national stature, and their policy has not yet fired the 
popular imagination. The Opposition groups which have 
come together on the issues of diplomacy and defence do 
indeed represent a widely held view that the Government's 
opportunist policy lacks both principle and, save in the 
shortest run, expediency. But they are too divided in their 
creeds, philosophies and programmes, too jealous of their 
sectional importance, to constitute a real menace to the 
Government—unless the Prime Minister and his defence 
Ministers fail to deliver the goods they have promised. 

In the past Session Mr Chamberlain’s administration has 
perhaps rocked, but it has never looked like falling. Seats 
have been lost at by-elections; but there is no sign of a 
great swing to the Opposition. The Prime Minister has 
staked his all on his policy of appeasement abroad coupled 
with re-armament. On this issue the attitude of the country 
is one of suspended judgment, poised between alarm at the 
totalitarian challenge to democracy and to the interests of 
the British Empire and relief that the dogs of war are still 
leashed. In defence and foreign policy Mr Chamberlain 
still has a chance to make good. If he has not so far 
succeeded, he has not so far manifestly failed. The fate of 
his Government at the next election—when it comes—will 
be determined by the outcome in the field in which he has 
chosen to put his fortune to the test. 


Atmosphere 


certain principles of international dealing and to resist 
aggression wherever it may arise. But these, too, may find 
some comfort in recent events and in the Prime Minister's 
survey of them. 

The King’s visit to Paris, we are now told, and the 
conversations that accompanied it, produced no new 
undertakings nor any change of Anglo-French policy. 
But it certainly strengthened the feeling of solidarity 
between the French and British peoples, and in so doing 
has undoubtedly reinforced the confidence of our neigh- 
bours across the Channel. The mission of Lord Runciman 
to Prague, at the invitation of the Czech Government, and 
with the approval of the French and British Cabinets, is 
also a hopeful development. Some of the Peers in Wednes- 
day’s Debate in the Lords felt that it would be difficult 
for the former Cabinet Minister to avoid acting as an 
authorised representative of Great Britain, and Lord Cecil 
rightly pointed out how much stronger his position would 
have been if he had gone as a nominee of the League of 
Nations. But the Prime Minister has insisted that he 's 
merely to be an observer and an “ honest broker ” between 
the opposing parties, and on this footing his mission has 
been accepted not only by the two parties in Czecho- 
slovakia but by Berlin. The gap between the two dis- 
putants is wide, but Lord Runciman may be relied upon 
to make a great effort to bridge it. Meanwhile, not the 
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Jeast of the advantages of his visit is the virtual certainty 
that the Sudeten question will not produce an acute war 
crisis so long as it is sub judice in this rather unusual way. 

Apart from these two visits there were three very w-l- 
come comments in the Prime Minister’s speech. The first 
i; that in which he disposed of the suggestion that the 
British Government has been hustling the Czechs. Far 
from this being the case, His Majesty’s Government has 
neither pressed the Czech Cabinet to hasten their nation- 
alities legislation unduly, nor to make concessions to the 
Sudeten German party which would imperil the integrity 
of the State. Indeed, Mr Chamberlain and his colleagues 
have actually urged that the presentation to the Parlia- 
ment in Prague of the new reforms should be delayed until 
they have been submitted to Herr Henlein and his Party. 
Unless this had been urged from without, M. Benes and his 
colleagues could not have run the risk of holding their 
hand; for if at any moment a crisis like that of May 21st 
had arisen without any specific offer having been laid 
upon the table, the world would have accused the Czech 
Government of refusing to make any concessions where 
concessions were due, and it could have been represented 
that it was they who were the intransigent party. 

Secondly, the Prime Minister had an_ interesting 
comment to make on the vexed question of the coming 
into force of the Anglo-Italian Agreement. In reply to an 
intervention by Mr Attlee he explained to the House that 
the Agreement could not be effective if it stood alone, and 
that throughout it had been regarded as the basis for a 
wider appeasement. If there was no settlement in Spain 
which removed events in that country from the category of 
a danger to peace, the Agreement would not be brought 
into effect. This did not necessarily mean that the Agree- 
ment would be operative as soon as a certain number of 
volunteers had been withdrawn, but if and when that 
desirable end is achieved, the Government will consider 
what is then the position. “ I should like,” he said “ to see 
what happens when the volunteers are withdrawn.” 

There will naturally be much speculation what the 
Prime Minister implied by this comment. It may be pre- 
sumed that he means that there must not be left behind 
in Spain a situation which might be a military menace to 
France. It certainly suggests that there will be no prema- 
ture rushing into the Anglo-Italian Agreement, and though 
the Prime Minister had some kind words to say about 
Italy's behaviour in regard to other matters, such as 
propaganda and the withdrawal of troops from Libya, 
his speech was a warning to Mussolini that the Govern- 
ment is not as complacent as at one time it seemed 


American Trade 


From the start of the negotiations for a Trade Agree- 
ment between the United States and the United King- 
dom, it has been the contention of the American Govern- 
ment that strictly Anglo-American trade cannot be con- 
sidered in isolation from the trade of the United States 
both with the self-governing Dominions and with the 
Colonial Empire. The Dominions can speak, and have 
Spoken, for themselves. The following article deals with 
the hardly less important trade between the United States 
and the British Colonies. 


HE United States must needs be interested in the 
British Colonial Empire, so long as her motor-car 

and other industries depend on its supplies of rubber and 
tin. Her interest was particularly marked at the time of the 
Stevenson rubber restriction plan of 1922-28, and the 
eae of the various regulatory schemes now in existence 
“ & Matter of intimate concern to the United States. 
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towards the effect of the dictators’ intervention in Spain. 
hirdly, the Prime Minister hinted—and the sugges- 
tion was repeated by Lord Halifax on Wednesday—that 
although the Government did not see its way to make an 
outright loan to China, “ another w ay” of helping her had 
been proposed which was not open to the same objections 
as a direct loan, and this was being examined by the 
relevant Government departments. This “ other way ” may 
perhaps be not unconnected with export credits, It was 
revealed later in the debate that certain subjects are to be 
discussed between the British Ambassador in Tokio and 
the Japanese Foreign Minister, and Great Britain would 
Indeed be glad to take any opportunity of offering its 
services to bring about a suspension of hostilities. But the 
Prime Minister insisted that many British interests were 
involved in China and they would not allow them to be 
sacrificed. Help for China, no matter in how modest a 
form, would have a great moral effect in stiffening China’s 
resistance. The critics both in the Lords and in the 
Commons would be glad to see this help given more 
promptly and in the most effective form, but it is some- 
thing gained that Mr Chamberlain accepted the implica- 
tion that China is entitled to receive from members of the 
League of Nations such help as they are able to give. 

These various signs of greater firmness on the part of 
the Government are obviously associated with Mr Cham- 
berlain’s evident conviction that our military strength is 
steadily growing. The specific points we have mentioned 
will by no means allay all the apprehensions about our 
foreign policy which have been expressed time and again 
during the Session. It cannot be said, for example, that 
Mr Chamberlain fully met the arguments of Sir Archi- 
bald Sinclair who, in opening the debate, called for 
assurances that our national arms and resources would not 
be used merely for narrow British interests, but, before it 
was too late, for safeguarding the system of justice, law 
and freedom hitherto upheld by free countries in associa- 
tion. The Opposition were also very critical of the pressure 
put on France to close the Pyrenees frontier and to 
acquiesce in the crushing of the Spanish Peoples’ 
Government in Spain. Other criticisms also were strongly 
pressed in both Houses of Parliament. Nevertheless, Tues- 
day’s debate unquestionably revealed a slight move by Mr 
Chamberlain towards the viewpoint of those who have 
consistently criticised the policy of acquiescence; and 1i 
this really is the trend of the Prime Minister’s mind, we 
may vet find that to-day’s lull does not mean that we 
are in the calm centre of the hurricane, but that we are 
actually sailing into smoother seas. 


with the Colonies 


The question of American trade with British Colonies, as 
a whole, has special importance to-day, since the heavy 
surplus of imports which the United States takes from the 
Colonies normally largely counterbalances her enormous 
export surplus with the United Kingdom. In 1937 the 
United States had an export surplus of $328 muons in 
trade with the United Kingdom, but an import surplus of 
$246 millions with the British Colonial Empire. 
This balance has, however, been scriously upset in the 
present year. Compared with 1937, American _eXx- 
ports to the United Kingdom have risen very rapidly, 


whereas imports from the United Kingdom have 


been halved. Imports from the Crown Colonies have also 
shrunk in value, helped by the fall in prices; imports from 
the Gold Coast and Nigeria were only a quarter their size 
in 1937, partly, no doubt, as a result of the slump in 


exports of cocoa. f iw | 
No less than three-quarters of the total American imports 
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from British Colonies come from British Malaya, and 
consist almost exclusively of rubber and tin. Indeed, 
Malaya was second only to Canada as a source of American 
imports in 1937. Her importance is strikingly illustrated 
by the fact that American imports from Malaya in 1937 
amounted to $235 millions, whereas imports from the next 
two British Colonies in order of importance—the Gold 
Coast (cocoa and manganese) and Ceylon (rubber and tea) 
—were only $21 millions each. The chief other Colonies 
from which the United States drew supplies were Nigeria 
(cocoa and palm oil), Hongkong (tin and tungsten), 
Southern Rhodesia (chrome ore), Trinidad (cocoa), and 
Kenya and Uganda (coffee). 

Rubber alone accounted for more than half the total 
American imports from the British Colonies in 1936. No 
less than one-third of the world’s rubber is used in the 
manufacture of American motortyres. Inthe case of rubber, 
however, as of tin and cocoa, there is little room for com- 
plaint on the part of Colonial exporters, since all three 
commodities are admitted free of duty into the United 
States. Indeed, the boot is if anything on the other leg, 
thanks to the international rubber and tin restriction 
schemes, although these have not aroused anything like the 
same amtagonism in the United States as the Stevenson 
rubber scheme of the 1920's. On the other hand, American 
imports of vegetable oils, which are important for many 
British Colonies, have been subjected to protective duties 
in the interests of domestic producers of cotton-seed oil. 


The United States buys over twenty-five times as much 
from British Malaya as she sells to her. The disproportion 
in this case is exceptional. But the United States has import 
surpluses with practically all British Colonies except the 
West Indies—and there invisible American imports in the 
shape of tourist expenditure are important. American 
exports to the British Colonies are therefore comparatively 
small, amounting to approximately $76 millions, or little 
over 2 per cent. of total American exports, in 1937. The 
United States is, in fact, probably less concerned with the 
absolute size of her exports to those territories than with 
the general principle of securing equality of treatment for 
American products in foreign markets. That is to say, in 
British Colonial markets, as in the United Kingdom market, 
the United States objects not so much to the absolute height 
of the tariff as to the preferences accorded to British goods. 


In 1896 Joseph Chamberlain, then Colonial Secretary, 
could justly claim that 
We in our colonial policy, as fast as we acquire new 
territory and develop it, develop it as trustees of civilisation 
for the commerce of the world. We offer in all these 
markets over which our flag floats the same opportunities, 
the same open field to foreigners that we offer to our own 
subjects, and upon the same terms. 

This was perfectly true in 1896 of the position since the 
1860's, when the last preferences in British colonial tariffs 
had been abolished. But by 1903 an exception had already 
been made to the principle of the Open Door. In that year 
a preferential duty was imposed on tin ore exported from 
the Federated Malay States and Johore—a measure de- 
signed to protect the smelting industry in the Straits Settle- 
ments at the expense of the United States. In 1912, prefer- 
ences were granted to Canadian goods by the majority of 
the West Indian Islands—once again a move of particular 
interest to the United States. By 1922 some 26 out of 
55 Crown Colonies were granting preferences; yet it was 
calculated by the United States Tariff Commission in that 
year that only 5 per cent. of the trade of the British 
Colonial Empire was affected by Imperial Preference. 
Ottawa, in fact, although it did not introduce the principle 
of discrimination into British colonial tariffs, extended its 
application very widely. An even more striking develop- 
ment was the imposition of anti-Japanese textile import 
quotas in the summer of 1934. 
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There are, however, important exceptions to this general 
tendency towards discrimination. In most of the African 
Colonies British goods are given little or no preference. 
The Open Door is maintained in Kenya, Uganda, Nyasa- 
land, Zanzibar and part of Northern Rhodesia by the Congo 
Basin Convention, and also in Nigeria and the Gold Coast. 
in spite of the lapse of the Anglo-French Convention 
guaranteeing this in 1936. It is also maintained in the 
A and B Mandates—Palestine, Tanganyika, the Cameroons 
and Togoland. 

Moreover, the British Government has offered, 
without prejudice to the principle of colonial preference 
. . . to enter into discussion with any Powers which may 
approach the United Kingdom Government for an abate- 
ment of particular preference in non-self-governing 
colonial territories where these can be shown to place un- 
due restriction on international trade. This offer must, of 
course, be made subject to such reservations as may be 
necessary to secure reciprocal advantages to colonial pro- 
ducts and to meet the competition of excessively low-cost 
producers. 

This offer was announced by Mr Eden at Geneva on 
September 21, 1937, when referring to the report of the 
League Committee on Raw Materials. But so far it has not 
resulted in any application being put forward. 


Imports into British Colonies from the United States 
embrace a wide variety of products, and it is quite impos- 
sible to state definitely how far diversion has occurred, and 
to what extent it has been due to Imperial Preference. The 
chief items concerned would appear to be motor vehicles, 
mineral oils and machinery. Textiles are of comparatively 
minor importance to the Americans in most of these 
markets, the field being left to Lancashire and Japan. Motor 
vehicles should provide a good test case as to the effects 
of Imperial Preference, since in the Anglo-Canadian Agree- 
ment signed at Ottawa most of the Colonies (except, of 
course, those pledged to maintain the Open Door) under- 
took to grant a 20 per cent. preference to British motor-cars. 
It is certainly significant that in British Malaya, Ceylon 
and Jamaica, the United States has lost ground, whereas 
in three Open Door Colonies—Nigeria, the Gold Coast, 
and Kenya and Uganda—she has actually improved her 
position. 

It would, however, be a mistake to infer too much from 
this one instance, since mineral oils provide a contrary 
example. In this case, there has in many Colonies been an 
equally striking fall in the American share, irrespective of 
whether they grant Imperial preference on mineral oils; 
and the fall in the American share has usually been 
counterbalanced by a rise in the share of the Netherlands 
East Indies, the Netherlands West Indies, or Iran. 


A more general indication is provided by changes in the 
American share of the total imports of various Colonies 
since Ottawa. Between 1931 and 1936 this fell from 29 per 
cent. to i6 per cent. in the case of Jamaica, from 18 per 
cent. to 16 per cent. in Trinidad, from 4 per cent. to 2 per 
cent. in Ceylon, and from 2} per cent. to 2 per cent. in 
British Malaya. These are all Colonies granting prefer- 
ences to British goods. Yet in two Open Door Colonies the 
American share has fallen rather more—in Nigeria from 
9 per cent. to 5 per cent. and in the Gold Coast from 17 per 
cent. to 10 per cent. 

Enough has been said to show the extreme difficulty of 
deciding precisely how much effect the colonial preferences 
have had on American trade. Some effect they must have 
had; and some modifications of existing preferences may 
be expected in the Agreement. But any serious reduction 
of the American import surplus with the British Colonies 
is unlikely so long as the American export surplus with the 
United Kingdom is maintained. The United States is prob- 
ably mainly concerned with preventing the present inter- 
national rubber and tin controls from repeating the faults 
of the Stevenson scheme. 
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Plato on Juries 


In a recent case, which lasted over three weeks, the jury 
complained of the long interruption to their own affairs. 
Another juryman recently complained in court that he had 
been kept hanging about the courts for a week without 
even being called. The Lord Chief Justice silenced his 
complaint by promptly ordering his removal from cowrt. 
The following, which seems to be a passage from Plato's 
Republic, is of some topical interest. 


ND now we have decided what justice is, there re- 
mains for us, I think, another task before our de- 
liberations are complete. 

What is that? 

Must we not decide how justice shall be administered, 
and with what manner of person the duty of judging our 
lawsuits shall rest? 

I think we should. 

Well, in the first place, shall we agree to train some of 
our most able youths in the study of the law, bidding them 
devote five years to the pursuit of legal knowledge and 
to the understanding of its peculiar methods of argumenta- 
tion and its obscurest terms? They will thus become what 
may be called our professional lawyers, skilful in the art 
of telling truth from falsehood, expert in choosing rightly 
between conflicting stories, capable of applying sound 
principles to confused facts. From these men we will 
choose our advocates to argue this way and that in our 
courts of law, and from the best of them we will select 
judges who shall adjudicate between our litigants. In this 
way shall we not build up a great judicial system, and 
may we not hope that the professional lawyers, who should 
know, will themselves be convinced that it is incomparably 
better than any other system past or present? 

With their training they should be good. 

Yes, but let us consider further. While we choose our 
judges from these professional lawyers, would we not do 
well to leave to others the actual work of judging—to 
men and women not trained in the law, but chosen at 
random from the lists of citizens—putting by force a dozen 
such into a box together and trusting their intelligence or, 
as the case may be, their stupidity, to discern the truth? 
Do you agree? 

Pevhaps I do. 

And to encourage these men we will invent (shall we?) 
a myth to tell them, declaring that this involuntary work 
of theirs can only be done by persons like themselves 
of untrained minds. We will flatter them and say that 
their common sense is the envy of the civilised world; that 
this duty of theirs transcends in importance the earning of 
their daily bread and the support of their families; that 
they should deem it a privilege to “ kick their heels,” as 
the saying is, at our public courts for a week till their 
turn comes and to spend a month thereafter listening at 
an obol a day while the professional lawyers wrangle be- 
tween themselves at many talents a day. As this conscrip- 
tion of their labour for a month or more may involve the 
ruin of their respective businesses—a thing they may per- 
haps dislike—a myth of this sort that we could tell the 
juryinen will be helpful and even necessary. Do you agree? 
c should say undoubtedly. 
But remembering that the judges are trained profes- 
onal lawyers with large incomes, we must leave, I think, 
the last word to them; and if after a month the untrained 
oe — — decide that 50 talents is a right award to 
the jud a . ne whose cause has been tried, while 
don z *, in the award should be 25 talents, then the 
month’ € expensive judges will naturally override the 

nti's deliberations of the cheap, untrained citizens? 


SI 


Should they not? 


I think they should. 

_ And from whom shall we choose those untrained minds? 
Shall all be liable for service or shall some be exempt? 
The professional lawyers, for instance? Should not they 
be exempt? In virtue of their profession they will naturally 
be exempt from any special taxes levied in a national emer- 
gency, and would it not also be natural that they should 
be exempt from this conscription of their time and labour 
for the jury box? What do you think? 

I think it would. 

We will therefore free from this service the professional 
lawyers, and place the burden on the remaining citizens. 
It may perhaps happen that one of these remaining citi- 
zens will complain that the thing is unfair; he may argue 
that he ought not to be taken from his business and his 
income for a month while the lawyers make large fees 
from the suit which is ruining him; he may hint that 
lawyers are exempt because they make the laws themselves 
and are loth to lose a month of their income, as he must 
lose a month of his. To such an one we will say, will we 
not, that he does not understand the beauty of our judicial 
System or the high-mindedness of our professional 
lawyers? We will tell him that he is a bad citizen, and if 
he persists in his complaints, the professional lawyer who 
is in charge of the court will order his forcible removal. If 
necessary, we will have him kept in custody until he is 
ready to step into the jury box, calm and in a fit state to 
listen patiently to the arguments in court and administer 
justice fairly, serenely and impartially. All that we must 
do, must we not? 

In certain cases it will, I should say, be very necessary. 

We will, in a word, stand no nonsense from the ordinary 
citizen who is not a professional lawyer? 

We will not. 

And by doing all this shall we not be achieving a treble 
purpose? First, we shall be relieving from a burdensome 
and expensive duty a most highly-deserving class of pro- 
fessional men. Secondly, we shall be teaching citizens of 
smaller importance the great lesson of serving the State 
to their own detriment. Thirdly, we shall establish a system 
in which facts of the greatest complication and difficulty 
will be judged by men and women of untrained minds, 
who, as the days and weeks pass and the professional law- 
yers practise on them the arts and tricks of advocacy, 
will grow more and more confused as to what it is all 
about; whose irritation over the whole affair will be in 
proportion to the length of time they are kept in the 
court; whose sense of justice, weak perhaps at the opening 
of the case, will be strengthened day by day as they ponder 
and brood over the injustice which is, they will think, being 
inflicted on themselves. All this we shall have done, shall 
we not? 


I think we shall. 
And if, after we have done all this, some grumbling 


critic—a writer, perhaps, in a weekly financial newspaper 
—should declare, in his coarse way, that our talk about 
the magnificence and splendour of the judicial system we 
have built up is ballyhoo; that the administration of our 
courts, so far from being perfect, is tardy, obscure, expen- 
sive, partial, pedantic; that our jury system, if it be really 
necessary, is in itself the gravest possible criticism of the 
competence of our professional judges; that it imposes an 
intolerable and unfair burden on those citizens who have 
to serve; and that any one who knows the ropes can 
evade a jury summons after it has been served on him— 
if he should say all that, what, Glaucon, do you think 
should be our answer? 

To tell you the truth, Socrates, I do not know. 

And to tell you the truth, I answered, no more do I. 
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Topics of the Week 


The Anglo-American Trade Agreement.—Rumour 
has been very busy with the negotiations for a 
Trade Agreement between the United Kingdom and the 
United States. The discussions have taken longer than was 
expected, and it is an open secret that considerable diffi- 
culties have had to be overcome. It is believed, in fact, that 
a stage has been reached at which the British delegation 
had to seek further authority from the Cabinet. The 
American negotiators, it appears, have not been ungenerous 
in offering concessions to British goods entering the United 
States. But they have asked in return for concessions in the 
British tariff which the Ottawa Agreements make it diffi- 
cult to concede. There is no reason to suppose, as one 
rumour has alleged, that a breakdown, or even a substantial 
modification of the scope of the Agreement, is in prospect, 
and both the British Prime Minister and the American 
Secretary of State have in the last few days expressed 
themselves as being satisfied with the progress being made. 
Indeed, there are many people in this country who will 
welcome the American insistence. The aspect of the Ottawa 
Agreements which has always excited most criticism is the 
tendency they showed to seek advantages for inter-Imperial 
trade, not by lowering the tariff barriers put in its way, 
but by raising them against foreign goods. Such a penali- 
sation of foreign trade would be against the interests of 
the United Kingdom even if a self-contained economic unit 
could possibly be formed out of the Empire. But both 
geography and politics prohibit any such possibility— 
geography because we cannot take all the Empire’s exports 
nor the Empire all ours; and politics because,,as the recent 
negotiations with Australia have shown, the Dominions are 
not prepared to give British manufacturers as free a market 
as their own foodstuffs and raw materials enjoy in the 
United Kingdom. If, then, the American insistence, backed 
by all the commercial and political hopes that have been 
attached to the conclusion of an Agreement, can succeed 
in reversing, even in only minor degree, the restrictive 
policies of Ottawa, the United Kingdom will be the gainer 
fully as much as the United States. 


* * * 


The Coal Industry’s Difficulties. — On twenty- 
four days of the expiring parliamentary Session foreign 
policy has been debated—and Monday last was the 
twenty-third of the days devoted to the coal industry. 
In place of the interminable and often detailed discussions 
of legislation which have previously characterised the 
Session’s coal debates, an opportunity was afforded for 
a general survey from the Secretary for Mines of the 
industry’s present position. It was made quite clear by 
Captain Crookshank and successive speakers that the 
short-lived revival in export trade, upon which large 
sections of the industry depend, had spent its force last 
year. In the first half of this year, the volume of coal 
exports fell by a million tons compared with the same 
period last year; and in the whole of 1938 output is 
hardly likely to exceed 230 million tons by any appre- 
ciable margin, compared with 241 million tons last year 
and 287} million tons in 1913. Other countries, including 
Germany, have lost ground in export markets since the 
new year, and it is evident that a major cause of the recent 
decline is trade recession. On the other hand, both 
German and Polish exports have made great inroads into 
neutral markets since 1933, and the Government has 
at present under consideration a plan put forward by 
representatives of the British coal industry to meet the 
subsidised competition of these countries by imposing 
a levy on inland sales to be employed, with the addition 
of an Exchequer contribution, for the assistance of the 
British export trade. The plight of the coal industry 
merits sympathy: the worst features of our changing 
industrial structure, in the shape of long unemployment 
and poverty, are visible in the coal areas. Yet, in the 


domestic market the industry has already been organised 
by statute to take advantage of its monopolistic position 
and its power to fix selling prices has this year imposed 
heavy burdens upon domestic consumers, notably the 
railways. If subsidising exports will involve raising prices 
to home purchasers, there are obvious objections to such 
a course on grounds of equity. 


* * * 


It is indeed true that German and Polish prices are 
from 4s. to 5s. a ton lower than British in common 
markets ; but it is equally the case that average British 
export prices are now 5s. 6d. more per ton than in 1934, 
Foreign subsidies do not tell the whole story of falling 
exports: trade recession and the relative inefficiency of 
the British industry, which has recently so stoutly resisted 
reorganisation, must be taken equally into account. There 
may be strong arguments in the present position for 
special measures of retaliation, but competitive subsidies 
are the worst possible mode of economic warfare; and, in 
any case, countries like Germany are much better placed 
than we are to conduct such a campaign, because of their 
machinery of currency manipulation. The only sovereign 
remedies for the coal industry’s problems are extensive 
reorganisation at home and, perhaps, an endeavour to 
bring Germany into the international consortium for the 
division of the world’s markets. Germany’s hunger for 
more and more foreign exchange is a potent obstacle to 
such an arrangement ; and the proposed subsidy might 
serve, faute de mieux, as a bargaining weapon. But an 
important general issue is involved : industrial interests 
are lining up to receive subsidies to-day just as since 
1931 they have clamoured for tariffs. The logs are rolling 
merrily, and we have at least the right to expect that the 
strictest conditions should be imposed for State assistance, 
betore subsidies become an addiction rather than a rare 
and desperate expedient. 


* * * 


Flying for All.— A week which has _ witnessed 
record outward and homeward Atlantic flights by 
“ Mercury *"—the upper component of the Short-Mayo 
flying-boat carrier—brings us the promise that we shall 
all soon be mounting up with wings like eagles. The 
Air Minister and Under-Secretary for Air announced 
last Sunday the Government’s new scheme for securing 
the maximum number of air pilots in this country. 
Apart from workers under the Air Raids Precaution 
scheme, and members of the Auxiliary and Voluntary 
Reserve of the Royal Air Force, men and women between 
the ages of 18 and 50 will now be enrolled in a Civil Air 
Guard and will begin tuition in October, learning to fly 
at recognised air clubs all over the country and at greatly 
reduced terms. There are 77 light aeroplane clubs in the 
country, of which 53 receive the subsidy ; and these 53 
have 7,157 members, of whom 3,148 hold their “A 
Licence. Until now, any civilian who wanted to learn 
to fly—outside the Service Reserve—had to join a club 
or school, and pay upwards of £2 an hour for dual 
instruction and £1 10s. for solo work. An average twuiticn 
period for an “A” Licence of 12 hours’ dual and ine 
requisite three hours of solo would cost at least £35, bY 
the time subscriptions had been paid. The Government 
paid £25 to every recognised Club when a member 
obtained his “‘ A” Licence; and the sum so obtainable 
by a Club in one year was limited to £2,000. Under the 
Civil Air Guard system, no such limit is set for Clubs 5 
the grant is increased to £50 per new “A” Licence 
obtained on the heavier “ standard ” machines, and to 
£30 for licences gained on lighter machines. This mee? 
that, on the average, flying can be learned for 5s. Pet hour 
on heavier types and 2s. 6d. per hour on lighter tyP* 
in the middle of the week. At week-ends, to 4° 
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congestion, these fees will be doubled. After taking the 
"4 Licence, the Government grant per hour of flying 
will be £2 per hour instead of 10s. as hitherto, for a 
maximum of 10 hours per year. The Guard is to be 
administered by five honorary Commissioners ; Lord 
Londonderry is to head them, and one is to be a woman. 
The response to this announcement has overwhelmed 
the clubs, who now find themselves short of machines 
and instructors. For that reason it is hoped to spread 
ruition over the mid-week days by the sanction of em- 
ployers. This is a sensible and cheap scheme, which is 
already promising the Government a surprisingly large 
supply of pilots whose activities at home, in the air and 
on the ground, would be very useful in wartime. 


* * * 


Prague and the Nationalities Statute. — The 
announcement by Mr Chamberlain on Tuesday that Lord 
Runciman is to be “ observer and adviser” of both parties 
in the delicate negotiations between the Czechoslovak 
Coalition Government and Sudeten German Party has 
been received in Prague with warm satisfaction. This is 
mainly because Czechoslovak opinion is virtually unani- 
mous that the followers of Herr Henlein do not want, and 
do not intend to help to create, a working agreement with 
the Prague Government within the bounds set by the in- 
tegrity, administration and defence of the country as a 
sovereign State. It is freely stated that the next few weeks 
arc vitally important, as the German National-Socialists 
are expected to wait until the German harvest is garnered 
before resuming active intervention through the Sudeten 
German Party. Accordingly, Lord Runciman’s presence 
is Widely and warmly welcomed in Prague as helping to 
secure at least peaceful discussions and negotiations for a 
few more weeks or even months. The hectic military 
activities reported from the former Austrian frontier 
regions on the German side indicate the necessity for a 
breathing-space. 


* * * 


Meanwhile, the draft text of the still unsettled Nationali- 
ties Statute was published on Tuesday. The Coalition 
Parties have not yet agreed to all its provisions; but the 
Henlein Party leaders have characterised it as “ wholly un- 
acceptable.” It grants the Germans proportionate repre- 
sentation for education, contracts, civil service, etc.; but 
does not define the percentage of population required to 
make German an official language. The Administrative 
Reform Bill, of which the text has not yet been published, 
is said to provide provincial self-government in all matters 
save police, defence, foreign policy and certain legal juris- 
dictions (e.g. criminal law, civil rights) for Bohemia, 
Moravia and Slovakia, thus abolishing the predominance 
oi Czechs in the governance of the State. It proposes to 
substitute administratively devolved provincial diets and 
local councils for the central administration; to give every 
nationality equal rights and proportionate shares in State 
‘ctivites and contracts. The third Bill, the language law, 
Will equalise the language rights. On the other hand, the 
Prague Government reasonably insists that no Czecho- 
Slovak citizen, of whatever nationality he be, shall be 
deprived of his rights, guaranteed by the State, as a result 
of the exercise of provincial or local powers. This of course 
challenges the Henlein Party’s doctrine, root and branch, 
which has continuously and intransigently demanded 
na rule “ in the spirit of National Socialism ” over 
ie Germans are living. This is the crux of 
on ae ©m, and always has been; for it is a question of 
the Henle, asa and existence. It is impossible to give 
of ein arty totalitarian control of non-Germans and 
ethne nares even yet undefined—and as to drawing 
a Hen tae lines, indefinable. It seems equally impossible 
aan oe and his German superior officers—among 
tights and <a lose prestige by seeing democratic 
citinen bine administration guaranteed to Czechoslovak 
Austria, Hee 7 whom, as recently as last week-end in 

» Herr Hess claimed for Germany. Thus, two utterly 
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sundered mentalities, outlooks, even civilisations, have to 
be accommodated in a cribbed and confined space. Com- 
Promise in the British sense, as advocated by Lord Halifax 
on W ednesday, is scarcely possible; for it spells not accom- 
modation but ruin to either cause. Dr Hodza’s Minorities 
Statute may give Herr Henlein the 50 per cent. of his 
demands which have to do with national and minority 
rights; but it is the 50 per cent. of “ ideological demands 
which formed the stumbling-block long before mention ot 
Lord Runciman’s name. _ 


* * * 


** Killing no Murder.’’—If Austria made her for- 
tune by happy marriages, she lost it by murder most foul. 
As a sequel to the murder of the Archduke Franz 
Ferdinand and his wife, Austria lost her empire. As a 
sequel to the murder of Chancellor Dollfuss, she lost het 
independence even in the pitiful “ home farm” that was 
left to her in a Peace settlement which bereft her of the 
rest of her once great estate. The very name of Austria has 
recently been expunged from the map of Europe by the 
Austrian-born German conqueror of Austria’s home pro- 
vinces; and the whole former domain of the Monarchy 
is now partitioned between successor-states organised on 
the principle of a Staatsvolk which is the dominant, if not 
the exclusive, national element in each parochial common- 
wealth. Meanwhile the Nazis have been celebrating 
with jubilation the very process to which they take 
such strong objection where the Czechs, instead of 
the Nazis, happen to be the beneficiaries. They have 
chosen to commemorate their triumph over the 
Schuschnigg regime, and over the supernational outlook 
for which that regime stood, by glorifying the murderers 
of Dr Dollfuss. Last Sunday, at Klagenfurt, a public 
ceremony was staged in honour of these two murderers 
(Planetta and Holzweber), as well as for the eleven 
other Austrian Nazis who were fairly tried, condemned to 
death, and hanged for their share in the abortive Putsch 
of which Dr Dollfuss was the victim. These political 
criminals were eulogised as heroes and martyrs in an ora- 
tion by Herr Hess. It is true enough that the Third Reich 
has benefited territorially from these thirteen men’s work 
to an extent that is not incomparable with Serbia’s terrt- 
torial gains from the ultimate consequences of the crime 
committed twenty years earlier by Prinsep. In Jugoslavta, 
however, they have at least been more discreet, and the 
murderers of the Archduke have only been commemorated 
by an inconspicuous plaque. In Austria, at the Prince- 
Bishop’s cathedral in Salzburg, the very Church whose last 
ministries were denied to his son, Dollfuss, by his mur- 
derers, celebrates a Requiem Mass for the murderers them- 
selves. Is this that eschewment of politics which the Bishop 
of Gloucester commends to the dissident German Pro- 
testants? If so, is it a foretaste of the kind of Christian 
unity to which the Lord Bishop bids us look forward? 
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Mr Roosevelt on Tour.—Mr Roosevelt’s tour of the 
United States reached the end of its first stage with 
his departure for a cruise in the Pacific Ocean, and 
the American political world is waiting for the results 
to come to hand. Other Presidents in the past have made 
tours of the country for political purposes ; but very few 
have avowed their intentions as clearly as Mr Roosevelt. 
For one thing, this autumn’s elections do not concern the 
Presidency, and it has always been thought a little bit 
contrary to the spirit of the separation of powers for the 
head of the Executive to try to influence the composition 
of the Legislature. And for another thing, Mr Roosevelt’s 
intention was not mainly to get Democrats rather than 
Republicans elected to Congress, but to get the right sort 
of Democrats. His concern was not so much with the 
eventual elections as with the party primaries, which are 
always supposed to be matters in which not even the 
national headquarters of the party has a right to meddle. 
But Mr Roosevelt has never been a conventional President 
and in his last broadcast he specifically claimed that he 
had the right, as head of the Democratic Party, to exert 
such influence as he could upon the character of the 
Democrats sent to Congress. At one time, those Democrats 
who have voted against New Deal legislation feared that 
the President was going to disown and attack them in their 
own constituencies. But he evidently deemed it more 
prudent to punish them only by the omission of praise, 
and the object of his tour was to help his most devoted 
followers, such as Senator Bulkley in Ohio, Senator 
Barkley in Kentucky, Senator Thomas in Oklahoma, 
Congressman Maverick in Texas and Senator McAdoo in 
California. The only one of these States which has yet 
gone to the primary polls is Texas, where several of the 
President's friends were narrowly defeated. But it is 
doubtful how far Texas can be taken as representative. 
Local rather than national issues have always been 
dominant there, and the State is much under the influence 
of the Vice-President, Mr Garner, who is now in barely- 
disguised opposition to Mr Roosevelt. In the country at 
large, there has been a perceptible rise in the President’s 
stock in recent weeks, partly but by no means entirely due 
to the revival of business optimism. It seems probable 
that the loss of Congressional seats by the Democrats in 
November will be so small as to make the election a 
victory for Mr Roosevelt. It would be fortunate if there 
were any signs that such a demonstration of his continued 
grip on political power would lead to any relaxation, on 
his part or his opponents, of the embittered misunder- 
standing which now impedes the restoration of American 
business to a sound footing. 


* * * 


Japan, China and Britain.—Lord Halifax, in the 
Lords’ debate on foreign policy on Wednesday, confirmed 
what the Prime Minister told his hearers in another place 
on Tuesday about the Government’s attitude to the war in 
China and the two antagonists. Lord Halifax warned Japan 
that a continuance of Japanese impediments and discrimi- 
nation against British trade in the parts of China occupied 
by Japan would void the assurances given by the Japanese 
Government to the British Government; and a system 
such as obtained in Manchukuo would also be accounted a 
voidance of Japan’s engagements to this country. His 
Majesty’s Government were considering “the possible 
action open to them if they do not secure adequate con- 
sideration of their interests which they have a right to 
protect.” Among alternatives are not only economic and 
financial assistance to China, but economic impediments to 
Japanese trade in British countries, such as were advocated 
this week both in the Lords and Commons by Conserva- 
tives, as well as members of other parties. Meanwhile, in 
China, the Japanese divisions on the Yangtse have taken 
Kiukiang, less than 150 miles from Hankow, and are press- 
ing the retreating Chinese. Hankow may be the next objec- 
tive, though there is reason to suppose that the Japanese 
may operate from Kiukiang to cut the vital Canton-Han- 
kow railway near Changsha, or to Nanchang, the key-town 
on their Kiangsi flank. In any case, the Japanese armies are 
now 400 miles inside China; the trouble on the Russian- 
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Manchukuo border is clearly very serious; and 
economic resources of Japan are becoming more and 
mortgaged. Yet the end of the war they lightly unde 
over a year ago seems more remote than ever. 


the 
More 


Ttook 
* * * 


Mr Eden and the Future.—Mr Eden’s latest 
speech at Kenilworth has set a pretty problem {o; 
political soothsayers. It would be fanciful to read too 
much into a single speech. Mr Eden’s sudden switch 
from diplomatic issues to the problems of unemployment 
and the Special Areas may be no more than an indication 
that Members of Parliament, even for relatively Prosperous 
Midland constituencies, must show themselves to be as 
conscious of domestic as of international questions, 
Nevertheless, the ex-Foreign Secretary must realise that, 
since his momentous departure from the Cabinet, a fierce 
light of publicity has beaten down upon his utterances, 
It may be that his appeal for a national effort to abolish 
poverty was no more than a further indication of his 
disinclination to embarrass Mr Chamberlain on questions 
of foreign affairs until the policy represented by the 
Anglo-Italian Agreement has had a chance to succeed~ 
or fail. But Mr Eden is a man of high principle ; and his 
words at Kenilworth were stirring words. It was Disraeli’s 
insistence upon the paramount importance of social 
reform which enabled the Conservative party last century 
to meet and defeat the Liberals on their own ground under 
the new conditions of democratic politics created by the 
extension of the franchise. Mr Eden is by no means 
the only one in the Conservative party to-day who 
fervently believes that the first aim of government should 
be to plan industry, agriculture, education and the 
health services in such a way as vastly to improve the 
nutrition, security and conditions of life of the people. 
Mr Chamberlain’s party does not lack sympathy and 
honest endeavour in these respects ; but it is not over- 
burdened with the boldness and courage and insight for 
which Mr Macmillan and Mr Amery, like Mr Eden, 
have lately called. If Mr. Eden is indeed to succeed in 
the fullness of time to Lord Baldwin’s legacy of leader- 
ship, the philosophy outlined in his Kenilworth speech 
may serve as a fitting foundation for a new and more 
inspiring Conservatism. 


* * * 


The Distressed Areas.—‘The problem of the 
Special Areas is not disappearing; it is spreading.” Mr 
Eden’s words at Kenilworth were timely. Unemployment 
statistics, the researches of the Pilgrim Trust and the stark 
revelations in the recent Report of the Unemployment 
Assistance Board have revealed only too clearly that last 
year’s relative prosperity did little more in the distressed 
regions of the North and Wales than throw into relief their 
distress and poverty. True, there was some amelioration as 
exports revived and re-armament activity was accelerated; 
and the continued liquidation of redundant labour by 
migration and transference mitigated despair among the 
young people of the Special Areas. But the tide of recession 
has been running fast since the New Year, and a fresh 
awareness of these sore burdens upon our economy } 
urgently needed. There are some small signs of hope in the 
work in progress under the xgis of the Commissioners for 
the Special Areas. In April, 1937, the Commissioner for 
England and Wales was empowered to make contribuuons 
to the rent, rates and income tax of new enterprises; UP 
June 30th last this assistance had been offered to 59 1ac- 
tories. Since 1934, the Commissioners’ total commitments 
for all purposes have amounted to £16,223,000. On the 
Team Valley Trading Estate just short of 60 factories have 
now been completed and tenants are available for 44 mort. 
At Treforest, 19 factories are already occupied and 21 are 
under construction. The search for new industries ' 
redress the balance of the old order of declining staple 
trades is proceeding with some success. But the scale 0 
operations is sadly small in comparison with the problem 
involved. The Team Valley factories, for instance, employ 
only 1,100 workpeople, and more than half of these 4m 
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n and juveniles, new entrants into a labour market 
with elderly and middle-aged miners and workers 
my the heavy trades. In Lancashire, too, where there is no 
Special Area, the seventh annual Report of the Industrial 
Development Council, published this week, reveals that 
the recent reversal in the trend of the county’s trade has 
seriously impaired the value of the Council’s efforts to 
readjust the economic structure of the region by stimu- 
lating the growth of new industrial enterprises. The 
Council call for more definite contro} of industrial location 
than hitherto to serve as the basis of a serious attempt to 
restore without delay the industrial and economic balance 
of the county. Local effort is not enough. It must be that 
some industries and areas decline while others rise, but the 
State’s responsibility to ensure that the scars of economic 
change shall be as little deep and lasting as possible is in- 
escapable. 


wome 


glutted 


* * * 


Europe's Northern Neutrals.—At the instigation 
of Dr Munch, Danish Minister of Foreign Affairs, in 
Copenhagen last week-end, the heads of the foreign 
departments of Belgium (M_ Spaak), Luxembourg 
(M. Beck), Finland (M. Holsti), Netherlands (M. Ratijn), 
Norway (M. Koht) and Sweden (M. Sandler) met him 
for discussion. The interchange of views which took 
place broadened the basis of the recurrent counsel taken 
by the heads of the Scandinavian foreign departments 
among themselves, when at home or at Geneva. The 
Copenhagen discussions expressed the feelings of 
35 million people, traditionally used to democratic 
government. Their combined foreign trade exceeds that 
of France and Germany, equals that of the United States, 
and is only slightly less than that of Great Britain. 
Nature prevents these seven States from forming a self- 
sufficient unit. They all need markets outside their own 
borders, and if asked to assist in abolishing the present 
numerous restraints on international trade they would 
willingly respond. The seven States are not tied to one 
another by any form of military alliance. Their aim is 
to keep out of any warlike conflicts between European 
powers. They have to admit with regret that the League 
of Nations has been too weak and has lacked the character 
of a universal institution. But on the other hand, much 
work performed by the League is of great practical value 
to the peoples of the world, and to this they willingly 
lend their hand, simultaneously hoping for a reconciliation 
between the Great Powers before it is too late for an 
international organisation embracing all the peoples of 
the world to be created. In view of the dangers inherent 
in the present armaments race they have agreed to consider 
any possibility to re-open negotiations for an international 
agreement on this subject. In particular, they want to 
Support any endeavour to restrict aerial bombardment. 
The developments of the last few years which led to the 
Present situation have compelled them to exempt them- 
selves from certain obligations under the Covenant. 

hey consider themselves released from any obligation 
under Article 16 (the Sanctions Clause), admitting at the 
same time that all other members of the League should 
enjoy the same privilege. They have put on record, in 
their communiqué, their belief that it is in the interest of 
the League that this right to free judgment in the matter 
of sanctions should be expressly stated, and they have 
inumated that they mean to take an active part in 
€xpounding this point of view at Geneva. 


J Neverberations from Copenhagen .—The decisions 
iubia ee have been received with undisguised 
In this in Berlin and undisguised dismay in Moscow. 
m » country, the Government and their supporters 
4st In their hearts, be as downcast as the Opposition. 
stoutche tst of it is that even the most convinced and 
Cannot . aon, holder of the League in this country 
record : a face, in the light of his own Government's 
this 2 © blame our seven small neighbours for taking 
ine now. The reversion of these seven States, in 
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Switzerland’s wake, to their pre-war policy of neutrality is 
a fearful indictment of Anglo-French statesmanship ; but 
i. 18 another question whether for these states, any more 
than for us, a pre-war policy of isolation is practical 
politics under post-war conditions. Dr Munch himself. 
perhaps unintentionally, made this point when. the moment 
before declaring that “all seven States were definitely 
determined never to take part in any conflict between the 
Great Powers,” he referred to the magnitude of their 
combined foreign trade. Is it likely that a group of States 
with aggregate exportable resources of such importance 
would be left in peace to enjoy their neutrality in a future 
European war by a Germany for whom it would once 
more be a matter of life and death to obtain foreign 
supplies from quarters where a British blockade would be 
only partially effective? Would Sweden really be able to 
neutralise her iron ore, or Denmark her foodstuffs? 
And what about the strategic key-positions that the 
Oslo States, unluckily for them, happen to occupy on the 
war-map of Europe—Scandinavia offering a bridge 
between Great Britain and Russia, while the low countries 
lie in the fairway between Great Britain and Germany. 
Is not Belgium’s fate in 1914 a warning that, in an age of 
totalitarian warfare, neutrality is a thing of the past? 


* to * 


Mexico and the Powers.—On Thursday of last week 
the State Department at Washington sent a strongly 
worded Note to Mexico, requesting a settlement of the 
outstanding agrarian debt caused by continuous expropria- 
tions of lands belonging to American /acendados. The 
Note invoked arbitration under the 1929 treaty if no 
settlement were forthcoming. Since August 30, 1927, no 
agrarian claims could be lodged with the Mixed 
Commission; and since 1928 the Mexican bonds have been 
in default. Even the compensation decreed in January of 
last year fell into arrears forthwith, and no payments have 
been made. Consequently the American Administration, in 
electing to broach matters with Mexico on outstanding 
debts for compensation of American citizens, has inserted 
the thin end of a wedge which—if matters lead on to the 
present oil dispute—may prise Mexico apart from her 
northern “ good neighbour” and best customer. Mean- 
while, it is confirmed that the recent £2,000,000 deal in 
Mexican oil, undertaken by Mr W. R. Davis of New York, 
was on account of Germany; for the current number of the 
German Four Years’ Plan, the organ of Field-Marshal 
Goering’s economic organisation, jumps to the defence of 
President Cardenas’s regime in justifying the German pur- 
chase. That regime, says the paper, is erroneously termed 
Communist; on the contrary, it resembles National 
Socialism because its raison d’étre is to free the country 
from the yoke of foreign capital and revive the old institu- 
tion of small property holdings. (On this definition, the 
arch-exponents of National Socialism are the Russian 
Communists of 1917!) The Davis transaction is giving rise 
to continuous shipments, in British and Norwegian tankers, 
of oil from stock in Minatitlan to Holland, Scandinavia 
and Germany; and Japanese tankers are expected there 
shortly. The legal ownership of this oil has yet to be deter- 
mined: it may be that if it gets into British or Dutch 
vessels the title to it may be found deficient. But in any 
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case President Cardenas, despite a gradual worsening of 
Mexico’s domestic and foreign trading situation, is getting 
40 per cent. of the £2,000,000—as and when it arises from 
sales—in cash; the balance in German equipment. For that, 
he is jeopardising the far more valuable commercial link 
with the United States. This play—half drama, half farce 
—is not yet within sight of a dénouement. 


* * * 


The Wheat Harvest.— The wheat year closes 
on July 31st, a month after the publication of the official 
July estimates of the next year’s crop in North America, 
From this dividing point it is thus possible to look both 
backwards over the last season and forward over the next. 
The 1937-38 season was marked by very low exports, 
due to poor harvests, from Canada and Argentina. 
Australia and the United States, on the other hand, 
increased their exports—this being the first reappearance 
of the United States as an exporter after two seasons 
with an import surplus. Total world production (excluding 
Russia, China and Brazil) was estimated at about 3,805 
million bushels, compared with 3,510 million bushels in 
1936-37. This increased production was shared by the 
European importing countries, whose purchases from 
abroad will amount by the end of the month to about 
420 million bushels, or 56 million bushels less than in 
1936-37. The carry-over will thus be increased and will 
start the new season at a figure considerably higher than 
the 234 million bushels of a year ago. 


* * * 


The season 1938-39 is going to see a bumper crop in 
the United States, the official estimate being 967 million 
bushels, compared with the average of 641 million bushels 
in the five preceding years. The Canadian crop is also 
expected to be larger than the average and may reach 
370 million bushels. Unless, therefore, there is a crop 
failure in the Southern hemisphere, the supply in the 
free market will be large. Demand may also show some 
increase. The European crop, it is true, seems to have 
recovered from the late frosts and prolonged drought 
of the early spring and, except in the Mediterranean 
area, will probably be well up to the average; but the 
failure of the Argentine maize harvest may react on the 
demand for wheat, and there is always the possibility of 
Government purchases for storage. There will clearly be 
no wheat famine next year. Those concerned would be 
happier if they could feel equally confident that there 
will be no glut. 


* * * 


Palestine and Syria.—The dreadful tale in Pales- 
tine continues to unfold. In the Mount Carmel district, on 
July 20th, the Jewish settlement at Kiryat Maroshet was 
rushed by an armed mob of Arabs who managed, before 
they were beaten off, to stab to death two families in their 
homes. On the 21st a party of Jews who were boring for 
water in the nighbourhood of the Dead Sea were attacked 
by Arabs who killed three Jews and wounded two; while 
on the same day, at Tiberias, three Jews on a housetop 
were wounded by a bomb. The toll of the 27th—spread 
over a number of small fights—was eight Jews and Arabs 
killed, and about 20 persons wounded (including one Brit- 
ish soldier). July 25th witnessed, at Haifa, the worst bomb- 
ing outrage that has been perpetrated. Here, as at Jerusa- 
lem a few days back, the bomb was thrown into a crowded 
Arab market. This infernal machine killed 39 Arabs and 
three Jews and wounded 45 Arabs, and that day’s total 
casualties at Haifa—the riots included—amounted to 47 
killed and 52 injured. 


* * * 


The week’s history in Palestine is bad enough, but simul- 
taneous events in Syria and Egypt which, in themselves, 
are happily not of the same tragic seriousness, still serve 
to remind us that Palestine’s situation in the heart of the 
Arab world is perhaps the most menacing of all the factors 
in the present Palestinian crisis. In Egypt the Wafdists 


—— 
— 


of Nahas Pasha’s following have launched a politica] and 
financial campaign on behalf of the Palestinian Arabs who 
are “struggling to safeguard the integrity of their 
country.” No doubt this move is primarily to be explained 
in terms of Egyptian domestic politics. A party which 
finds itself in the wilderness is snatching at an opportunity 
of embarrassing a party in office which is anxious to remain 
on good terms with Egypt’s British ally, but which at the 
same time will be sensitive to a charge of ignoring the 
tribulations of an Arab people under British rule jus 
on the other side of Egypt’s western frontier. At Damascys, 
on the 22nd, the absolute and immediate independence of 
Syria, in anticipation of the expiry of the French mandate. 
was proclaimed by the Syrian Prime Minister, Mardom 
Bey, at the close of a congress of the Syrian Nationalist 
Bloc. This gesture has, of course, nothing directly to do 
with Palestine, but is an expression of Syrian discontent 
over French concessions to Turkish residents in regard to 
the future of the Alexandretta district. But any exacerba- 
tion of national feeling in Syria is likely to produce rapid 
effects on the Palestinian side of the border. 


* * * 


Penal Reform.—On his translation to the Home 
Office, Sir Samuel Hoare speedily made a deep impression 
by his earnest and energetic efforts to reform the prison 
system which in many of its details, inherited from an 
earlier age, gravely conflicts with modern views of the 
social purpose of punishment. The congestion of Parlia- 
mentary time has not permitted the Home Secretary to 
proceed with his promised legislation for more enlight- 
ened treatment of juveniles and recidivists. But he has 
taken full advantage of his administrative authority to 
introduce experimental reforms into prison routine, and 
the survey of this work which he gave to the Commons 
on Wednesday was a record of unmistakable progress. 
Prison life has been stripped of some of its more glaring 
marks of needless inhumanity; prison clothes have been 
improved; more opportunities have been provided for 
prisoners to receive visits from friends; more facilities 
for reading have been afforded; and the experimental in- 
troduction of small earnings for convicts’ work has been 
successful in adding purpose to their labours and small 
comforts in their lives. Old, gloomy and _ out-of-date 
prisons are to be discarded and, altogether, there are many 
signs that Sir Samuel has embarked upon a wholesale 
overhaul of a key position in our communal life. The 
Home Secretary is no sentimentalist. He appreciates the 
paramount need to protect society against evil-doers. But 
he believes that crime is in large part a reflection on 
society itself, and he is far from satisfied that our present 
methods of dealing with criminals are conducive either 
to social security or to the desired regeneration of the 
offenders themselves. It is to be hoped that Sir Samuel 
will be given the chance to put his views into practice on 
the widest scale. If so, it is not unlikely that he will 
rank among the outstanding reformers of our time. 


* * * 


Labour’s Gesture.—Last year, the Labour Opposi- 
tion marked their conversion to the need for re-armament 
by abstaining from voting against the Defence Estimates. 
This year they have gone further, and have not voted 
against the Civil Estimates. Once a year, two hours on each 
of two days are conventionally spent by Members of the 
Commons in ceaselessly tramping through the lobbies to 
record votes upon the expenditure of millions of pounds. 
So long as the Government’s majority is reasonably 
secure, and the present Cabinet’s majority is quite 
unassailable, the results of the voting are foregone 
conclusions, and the negative voice of the Opposition 
is simply symbolical of their constitutional duty and 
political inclination to oppose and criticise the Govern 
ment of the day. In any other sense, the four hours 
so spent are wholly wasted, and to the ordinary m2 
unobsessed by formalistic notions the Labour 2" ‘ 
decision to abstain from challenging divisions seems 1% 
merest common sense. The views of the Opposition 0” 
defence and social policy are well known; their ob!igavoh 
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to oppose is well enough fulfilled in debate and at question 
time during the Session ; and their votes are Cast against 
the Government in the day-to-day divisions of Parliament 
to reinforce their speeches by evidence of their application 
to duty. The Estimates divisions, on the other hand, 
have become a farce, and serve, inter alia, as a means 
for negligent and absentee Members to amass credit 
marks by swelling the number of their apparent 
aendances. Indeed, the practice of the Opposition 
doggedly dividing against all the Votes was instituted 
as recently as 1906 by a Conservative minority vexed by 
the Liberals’ great success at the Election of that year, 
and it has never been a very praiseworthy addition to 
Parliamentary precedent. 


* * * 


The L.C.C. and the Rating System .—Mr Herbert 
Morrison, having inflicted one Waterloo on the Govern- 
ment, has now found another battlefield—that of local 
taxation. At its last meeting before the summer recess, 
held on Tuesday, the London County Council decided to 
promote, in the next session of Parliament, a Bill to give it 
the power to levy a tax on site values. Theoretically, there 
is everything to be said for this scheme; it discourages the 
land speculator from holding land off the market and 
ensures the most economic use being made of land. In fact, 
almost the only justification of the present system of rates 
on the “annual value” of property is that it has been 
familiar to the English people for more than three hundred 
years. In an urban area, the case for taxing site values is 
at its strongest. Ever since the foundation of the L.C.C., 
the Council has been struggling to reform the rating 
system. But its Bill of 1901 came to naught, and the report 
ot the Royal Commission on Local Taxation of the same 
year was inconclusive. The present agitation began after 
the election of the Labour Council in 1934; called upon 
(0 report, the Finance Committee condemned the present 
rating system as unfair in its incidence, and a letter was 
accordingly Written to the Minister of Health urging its 
early reform. Six months later, Sir Kingsley Wood replied 
that the Government were unwilling to move on this 
matter. Seeing that this inactivity has continued, the Coun- 
cil has now taken things into its own hands, and is propos- 
ing to remedy the present unsatisfactory position, at least 
as far as London is concerned, by a special Bill, which 
bears a very strong resemblance to the Bill of 1901. It will 
‘mpower a separate valuation to be made of the annual 
site value of each property; on this, a site rate of two 
shillings in the £ will be levied on ground landlords. This 
s esumated to yield £3,000,000, only a fraction of the 
cee but it is intended to introduce the new 
2 ’ rm = oa ly. Whether it is ever introduced will, of 
bold "ar nd on the Government, which will probably 
aaa - important a change in a national system 
a ae : e — in a local Bill. But whatever happens, 
Waterloo = iy ly due for at least as lively a death as 
beeeumeael — it is very good that Parliament should 
jem of the inequitable and illogical basis on which 

* Anances of our local authorities rest. 


* * * 


Railway Accidents in 1937.—The Chief Inspect- 
a ae of Railways’ report to the Minister of Transport 
aise that so far as the casualty list is concerned, more 
in pe Were killed in train accidents during 1937 than 
assent since 1915. Last year’s high death roll of 49 
a Ne Was mainly due to the two accidents at Batter- 
durin — Castlecary. The number of train accidents 
unfavour eran was 16, which does not compare too 
leslacelen y with the experience of previous years. This 
size of - = important, for once an accident occurs the 
Not only ‘oe list is largely a matter of chance. This 
eae a Ows that 1937 was an unlucky year, but also 
Of the € need of investigating every accident regardless 
eat of casualties arising from it. The most 
method 8 Paragraph in the report is that discussing 

S Of preventing accidents. The Inspecting Officer 


in 


&m i s . . . 
om the need of “ proving ” distant signals by inter- 
8 them with the block instruments, the wider use of 
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automatic train control, the value of track circuiting, and 
the use of more powerful tail lamps. These recommenda- 
ions, incidentally, cover the Battersea Park and Castlecary 
disasters, and the report mentions certain steps taken or in 
contemplation by the Southern Railway as the result of the 
former disaster. The real lesson is that the necessary safe- 
guards are already in operation at many places on the 
British railways, but there is still need of their universal 
adoption. Accidents of all kinds to railway servants and 
also level-crossing accidents show a welcome tendency to 
decrease, and the Inspecting Officer points out that the 
latter risk is negligible compared with the other risks of 
the road. The conclusion is that the existing high standard 
of safety is being maintained, but there is still need for 
further propaganda among passengers and staff. The 
comment might have been added that the provision of 
universal safety measures is now an economic rather than a 
technical question. 


* * * 


The War in Spain.—News from the Spanish fronts 
this week has been varied and surprising. First, the insur- 
gents under the “ radio General,” Queibo de Llano, have 
awakened to activity on the long dormant Estremadura 
front in the south-west and have apparently pocketed an 
unsuspecting Government force. Secondly, and more im- 
portant, the insurgents’ “ big push” to the south on the 
Teruel-to-the-sea front has been halted, with, so it is 
reported, very heavy losses among the Italian troops, all of 
whom are said to have been employed on this drive. In 
some cases counter-attacks have been successful; and 
Valencia is accorded another respite. Most important, 
however, is the Government’s successful surprise attack 
upon the insurgents’ rearguard in Catalonia on the Ebro. 
By crossing the river in many places, Government forces 
have smartly pushed ahead, taking many prisoners—all 
Spanish. Thus, the gains by General Franco on the Teruel- 
Sagunto coast sector have been matched by losses in 
the north; and the venture has cost him and his Italian 
allies very dear. Meanwhile, bombing of British and other 
merchant ships goes on, a Danish and a British ship being 
sunk this week while on their legitimate and peaceful 
avocations. General Franco has agreed to investigation of 
such bombings, and the Spanish Government have agreed 
to facilitate inquiries into bombing of open towns. The 
Spanish conflict bids fair to last a long time yet. With its 
persistence vanish hopes, either of inaugurating the Plan to 
withdraw alien volunteers or of the inception of the 
Anglo-Italian Pact conditional on substantial withdrawal of 


them. 
* * * 


A Famous Economist.—The name of Weber is well 
known to all who pursue social studies in every country. 
The reputation of Max Weber was world-wide; and the 
contribution to knowledge and practical wisdom made by 
his brother, Professor Alfred Weber, one of the greatest 
of Heidelberg’s scholars, who celebrated his seventieth 
birthday on Friday of this week, has been similarly notable. 
Educated in the Berlin circle of Friedrich Naumann, the 
Liberal social reformer, and trained by such eminent 
economists as Schmoller and Béhm-Bawerk, he became 
Professor of Political Economy first at the University of 
Prague in 1904, and then at Heidelberg in 1907. Since the 
war Professor Weber has turned from economics to 
sociology; his latest writings have been concerned with 
the relation between culture and social, political and 
economic conditions, with the crisis of capitalism and the 
future of democracy, and they have all been significant. 
But it is Professor Weber’s great pre-war work on the 
theory of industrial location which has left the deepest 
mark on modern thought and policy. No Government to- 
day can ignore the pressing problems which arise from the 
rise and decline of industries, the movements of popula- 
tion and the growth of towns. Even now, a Royal Commis- 
sion is examining these questions as they affect Britain, 
and, like all students of industrial location, it will have 
found the theories of Alfred Weber woven firmly into the 
accepted pattern of argument about this fundamentally 


important topic. 
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Overseas Correspondence 


From Our Special Correspondents 


United States 


Relief and Politics 


WASHINGTON, July 15.—-Future historians of the New 
Deal are likely to devote much study to the dominant part 
played in politics by Federal relief. Roosevelt won In 1936, 
so his opponents complained, because he had “ bought ” the 
election with the taxpayers’ money, and he is about to 
“buy ” another election in the same way. 

Since 1936 the country has suffered the steepest business 
decline in its history, which in normal political circumstances 
would be enough to win the next election for the Opposi- 
tion. But the new depression has led to new Government 
spending, and so this political maxim has been stood upon 
its head. “* Nobody will vote against Santa Claus,” was the 
proverb that explained the Roosevelt victory two years ago. 
“You can’t beat five billion dollars” is already the Republi- 
can apology for the showing expected in November. 

Though the Republican line in the November campaign 
has not been finally clarified, it may consist of little more 
than a protest against the influence of relief on politics. The 
charge is outright corruption, not to the point of paying 
the voter to go to the polls on election day, but by spending 
large sums on relief projects in districts where the vote 
will be close. This creates large staffs of Government-paid 
employees, who are expected to express their gratitude on 
election day. In some regions Works Progress Administra- 
tion workers are said to understand quite well that their 
jobs are “ political,” and that they have to render political 
services for them. The late Huey Long used to say about 
Louisiana that one State employee is “ good for” ten votes, 
and the ratio holds good for the entire country. 

To what extent more immediate political pressure is 
brought into play, and how far a needy person’s party affilia- 
tions decide whether he is to receive relief, are subjects on 
which the evidence is scarce and not at all conclusive. In 
some districts the actual administration of relief has slipped 
into the hands of State and county professional politicians. 
Unquestionably, relief is politically used in such districts, 
but that is not to say @hat its administration has been 
debauched. If relief were really failing to reach the needy 
because they were not going to vote right, then plenty of 
evidence would be forthcoming to prove it. 

The complaint that relief is being used politically applies 
to the planning of projects, rather than to the actual spend- 
ing. When the Federal Government is pouring out funds 
a “good” Congressman, from the local viewpoint, is one 
who brings a goodly share of that money to his district. It 
pays a Congressman to stand in with the planners of appro- 
priations, and it makes a questionable campaign issue for 
him if he has sacrificed his community to his disbelief in 
the New Deal and its works. 

The Republican charge is not so much that relief has 
been dishonestly administered; they complain rather that 
it is a new form of political influence, and one which is so 
powerful that the party in office, so long as it keeps on 
spending, can never be ousted. In past times the party in 
power kept the wayward in line by withholding or extending 
patronage; but this was a bagatelle in comparison with 
million dollar relief projects, and billion dollar spending 
programmes. 


Dissensions in Both Parties 


President Roosevelt’s purge of disloyal Democrats has 
aroused great interest, and is being both exaggerated and dis- 
torted. The President holds a dual position, one which the 
British understand better than Americans. He is the chief 
executive and therefore the servant of all the people, but he is 
also the leader of his party. If his party shows defections, it 
is sound politics to try to prevent the re-nomination of the 
rebels. But the Republicans would deny this privilege to Mr 
Roosevelt, and their comments on the purge have apparently 
led the President to modify his plans. The public seems to 


dislike the idea of anyone being punished because he de- 
parted from the party line on the issue of the Supreme 
Court or the reorganisation of government. 

The public is not party-minded im\national affairs, This 
is natural, since in the past the two parties have not been 
clearly divided on fundamental national questions, Mr 
Roosevelt would like to create a genuine New Deal party, 
He has expressed his desire to have the “ liberals” on one 
side and the “ conservatives ” on the other. But the political 
executions and bitter battles which such a reformation wou] 
entail are too expensive to be risked in a campaign year, 
One or two conservatives may be defeated, as a warning 
to others. But the chief conservative Democrats will espouse 
the New Deal with lukewarm words for vote-catching, as 
they did two years ago, and will re-appear in Congress 
titular Democrats but potential conspirators against the 
President. 

It is clear that the Republicans have not recovered from 
their debacle of 1936. The tussle between Mr Landon and 
Mr Hoover goes on, Mr Landon still hoping to gain party 
control for the liberal wing, Mr Hoover leading the tradi- 
tionalist Republicans along their familiar conservative path. 
But it is not a struggle which interests the public, and 
though Mr Landon feels deeply enough that the Republicans 
cannot hope to win an election until they can vie with the 
Democrats in their concern for the under-privileged, he lacks 
the magnetism and oratory to convert Mr Hoover’s followers, 
or win over those of Mr Roosevelt. 

The party leadership in 1940 may go by default to Senator 
Vandenberg, though he lacks the stature of either Mr Hoover 
or Mr Landon. Bruce Barton, who combines advertising 
with popular religious writing, was invited to address the 
Indiana Republican convention, and struck the popular 
note which Mr Landon has failed to sustain. At once Mr 
Barton began to be studied as a possible candidate in 1940. 
He is serving his first term in Congress from a silk-stocking 
New York district, and was elected on his promise to try 
to “ repeal a law each day.” The combination of advertising 
with piety in Mr Barton's person makes him appear an 
unusually characteristic American of the business type, and 
by no means shuts him out as a Presidential candidate. 

It is worth noting that much of the effect of Mr Roose- 
velt’s tour across the continent was lost because of the 
round-the-world flight of Mr Hughes. The President was 
not relegated to the inside pages, but the flyers got the 
larger headlines and more readers. Mr Roosevelt, however, 
has aroused enthusiasm in the West, and all the polls show 
a slight rise of the percentage of the public who favour his 
leadership. The President’s popularity is the chief asset of 
the Democratic party in the campaign, and it is difficult to 
see how the Republicans are going to concoct one that can 
begin to offset it before November. 


Wall Street as a Barometer 


New York, July 20.—-One month has now elapsed since 
the memorable Monday morning when the stock market 
began its meteoric advance. Rarely, if ever, has so great 4 
revaluation of the industrial equipment of a country 0c curred 
in so short a time; in two weeks, the industrial share indices 
rose about 30 per cent. From the low point of the year, 
approximately at the end of March, it is the exceptional share 
which has not risen at least 50 per cent.; and advances ol 
100 per cent. are by no means uncommon, especially among 
the low-priced, non-dividend-paying equities. 

Not only was this remarkable change in appraisal not pre- 
ceded by any visible upturn in general business; even NOWs 
a month after the stock market movement started so explo- 
sively, visible evidence of recovery is still relatively scanty. 
This, of course, is far from saying that no reason exists for 
anticipating a substantial revival. It is rather a reminder of 
the extreme instability of American markets and 0! the 
American economy in general. 20 

In July, 1937, average stock market prices rose some ~ 
points (say 20 per cent.), apparently on the discovery that 
mid-summer business was holding up better than had been 
expected. There was hesitation for a fortnight or 50, and thet 


prices plunged downwards some 60 or 70 points betwee 
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and mid-September, although there was no 
og statistical evidence of business recession until after 
oa market decline was far advanced. In the same way, in 
tech 1938, average share prices fell nearly 30 per cent., 
although there was, as 1t transpired, no marked change in the 
level of production between the first and second quarters of 
the year. In retrospect, it 1s apparent that the violent rise in 
uly, 1937, was a “ false” move, generated by technical con- 
Jinons within the market; and that the decline which began 
in August, 1937, was a “ true” move, because it was eventu- 
ally validated by a collapse in production and earnings. 
The simple fact is that the stock market has a dubious 
record as a barometer. It is a nervous reflector of opinion that 
has been sometimes right and sometimes wrong. But it is 
more than that; to some extent these violent stock market 
moves create opinion, and so influence the decisions of busi- 
ness men. Hence it is of some significance that, although 
there is still little enough statistical evidence of an upturn 
in business activity or production, yet business men, who in 
early June were inclined to expect that business would get 
worse before it got better, now incline to the belief that busi- 
ness will get better without getting worse. It would appear, 
however, that they are still cautious about converting that 


opinion into action. 





mid-August 


Changing Opinions about Inventories 


Business decisions are largely governed by the inventory 
position. While statistical information is scarce, the general 
attitude of the business community towards inventories is 
usually well known. In the sellers’ market during the winter 
of 1936-37, business men favoured the accumulation of 
stocks, either physically or in the form of forward orders. 
In the second quarter of 1937, the policy of ordering for- 
ward was generally discontinued; and by the autumn of 1937 
the policy of reducing stocks was generally in vogue. 

The controversy about whether excessive inventories in- 
duced the depression or the depression made any given 
iventory excessive is still unresolved. The simple fact is that 
by the spring of 1938 any inventory had come to be re- 
garded as burdensome; and, curiously enough, the “ inven- 
tory problem” was considered much more acute in the 
second quarter of 1938 than it had been in the third quarter 
of 1937, in spite of the fact that for the intervening nine 
months (or longer) business policy had persistently been 
directed towards reducing stocks. This, in turn, serves as a 
reminder of the extent to which panic played a part in 
the collapse of last autumn, and of the fact that in an un- 
cartellised and highly competitive economy, inventory gains 
— play an extremely important role in determining 
TONTS. 

In general, nothing is so conducive to the idea of enlarging 
an inventory as the spectacle of rising commodity prices, and 
nothing is so conducive to the idea of letting an inventory 
run off as the spectacle of falling prices. But the really 
important factor is the expectation about future movements. 
Thus steel prices were maintained from the second quarter 
0: 1937 through the second quarter of 1938; but for at least 
the last six months, the opinion that steel prices would come 
down had become an idée fixe of the steel-consuming com- 
munity. It is therefore no paradox that the actual reduction 
- steel pr «es was promptly followed by an increase in steel 
— a rise in non-ferrous metal prices provoked an 
oo ical response. Both movements convinced a certain 
umber of consumers that little was to be gained by post- 
Poning the replenishment of inventories. 
na months ago, production was at a high level, far 
a > : aes incoming orders. The level of security prices 
that on e of August, 1937, was an appraisal of the hope 
mia ae appear in the early autumn which would 
rat n current level of production. This hope was 
es oe » and the markets reflected that disappointment 

al Weeks in advance of any marked decline in 
Production, 
oan io ee this July appears to be almost the exact 
eltremehe ‘ed more than six months production has been 
ene dus or eumably below the level of actual sales, 
reduce lovee that time there has been a persistent effort to 
invennaria ——. In June, it seems that the attitude toward 
were callers on to change, and orders were placed; these 
materials ae in rises, first in the price of industrial raw 
then in oo metals, hides, rubber, scrap iron) and 

Pen an ume of steel production. 
the decline in saa the behaviour of the share market, 
existing level of ugust, 1937, was an appraisal, not of the 
Cated by the Production, but of a future lower level indi- 

absence of incoming orders. Conversely, the 
1938, appears as an appraisal, not of the 
Production, but of a future higher level, 
cated by incoming orders. 


advance in June, 
Current level of 
More or less indi 
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More Hopeful Outlook 


In this description, the question of inventories has been 
made to play a leading role. Such an account is an over- 
simplification. Actually, the change in outlook is perhaps 
the most important, and certainly the most conspicuous 
development Of the past month. In early June the business 
community faced the summer with apprehension and the 
autumn without enthusiasm. In the middle of July, the busi- 
ness community finds its summer apprehensions mustaken, 
and confronts the autumn with optimism. This is an almost 
incredible change for so short a period; but it is entirely 
characteristic of our economy, which in recent years has 
witnessed rapidly alternating booms and collapses rather 
or the slow ebb and flow of the conventional business 
cycle. 





France 


Better Fiscal Receipts 


Paris, July 28.—Fiscal receipts were 3,472 million francs 
in May, of which 3,338 millions were ordinary receipts, an 
increase of 1,038 millions over May, 1937. This exceeds the 
revised estimates by 57 millions, whilst the preceding months 
of the year showed an increasing deficit. The yields of the 
turnover tax and the tax on dividends were particularly 
favourable ;_ direct taxes also showed better results. 

For the first five months of the year the total receipts from 
indirect taxes thus reached 15,165 millions, an increase of 
3,000 millions in comparison with the same period of 1937. 
An encouraging feature of the return is the fact that the 
latest increase in taxes has been followed by a greater increase 
in receipts than was estimated; this suggests that there has 
been a certain revival of business. 


Apathy in the Capital Market 


The yield of the taxes on Stock Exchange transactions is 
nevertheless disappointing. The turnover remains very low, 
and it seems as if nothing can wake up the market. The 
festivities for the British Sovereigns had no effect, despite 
the frequent references to the Entente Cordiale as a guarantee 
of peace; neither did the British “‘ mediation” in Central 
Europe, nor yet the revival of business in the United States. 
Even the favourable results reported by many companies for 
the first six months of the year produced little response from 
the Stock Exchange. 

The strike of capital is a source of perplexity for observers, 
who can find no explanation for this phenomenon except 
the warnings by the extremists of renewed proletarian action 
in the autumn. But these fears seem very speculative, now 
that Communists, Socialists, Radicals and trade union leaders 
are quite unable to agree on a common policy. On the other 
hand, the fear of international conflicts certainly does not 
encourage renewed activity. Markets were also depressed by 
the pessimistic reviews of the economic recession abroad, 
which were published a few weeks ago when many people 
were about to depart for their summer holidays. 


Further Decline of Prices 


The index of wholesale prices for July 23rd shows a 
further decline of 3 points to 654, against 657 and 658 in 
the two preceding weeks. This is principally due to a seasonal 
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reduction in the price of vegetables, which has fallen from 
790 to 716 in three weeks :— 
WHOLESALE Prices (1914 = 100) 
July2 July9 July 16 July 23 
5 57 654 


General index..........000++ 656 658 657 

Domestic products ...... 689 689 683 677 
Imported products ...... 599 603 610 613 
eee 662 659 654 645 
Industrial products ...... 653 057 660 662 


On July 16th the number of unemployed was 350,511, 
against 353,676 on July 9th and 315,593 a year ago. 








Germany 


Recovery on the Bourse 


BERLIN, July 26.-The decline in share prices, which 
reached almost panic dimensions on July 18th, has at least 
temporarily come to an end. In four days of very substantial 
recovery the losses of the 18th were fully made good, but 
quotations are still considerably lower than at the beginning 
of July. Apparently the banks intervened, probably in re- 
sponse to an official hint, for the collapse was having an 
unfavourable effect on confidence, and was difficult to recon- 
cile with the official thesis that violent fluctuations were a 
thing of the past. 

There is a certain gingerliness in discussing the cause of 
the break. It is euphemistically attributed to “ already known 
displacements of property” instead of, as it should be, to 
the virtual expropriation of Jewish property. According to 
the official analysis of the whole movement, based on an 
impressive mass of data, quotations of industrial shares, 
which certainly were very high, have now been brought 
back to levels ensuring a fair dividend yield. Hence the 
break, which, in fact, caused serious losses, is finally shown 
to be a blessing. 

According to the banks, some of the worst sufferers were 
“ Aryans,” who, losing their heads, sold at the bottom when 
liquidation by Jews had been nearly completed at tolerable 
prices. The official attitude seems to have its origin in the 
fear that the affair might be exploited outside the Reich as a 
proof of insecurity within. 

Privately compiled figures show that the rise in industrial 
profits last year was erratic and uneven. Net profits of coal, 
artificial silk and engineering companies increased most, those 
for coal having actually doubled. But in most other indus- 
tries the rise did not exceed 10-20 per cent., and in motor- 
vehicles, shipbuilding, cement, and rubber-linoleum there 
were declines. Yet, with two exceptions, all groups paid out 
more in dividends. 

These results confirm earlier opinions, some of which 
were Official, that the great rise in profits experienced during 
five years of recovery has now terminated. For this many 
reasons are given. Owing to the use of long-derelict machines 
and inferior workmen, full employment has not led to the 
fall in costs which might have been expected to accompany 
a rise in output. In some of the few industries where exact 
comparison is possible (notably coal-mining), per capita out- 
put has recently declined, and this process is expected to 
continue. Statistical forecasts for the coal industry, while 
optimistic about increasing production and expanding 
markets, agree that the additional coal will be mined at a 
higher cost. Coal output in the first six months of the 
year was 92,499,000 tons, compared with 89,265,000 in the 
first half of 1937. 


Berlin, London and Prague 


The international situation is considered to have im- 
proved—which means, in a totalitarian State, that official 
spokesmen and the Press are relatively calm. The Anglo- 
French fraternisation in Paris induced no unfriendly 
comment worth mentioning. On the Spanish question, the 
Reich apparently feels no need to be demonstrative, since 
it is believed that the Civil War will soon terminate, natur- 
ally, in the desired way. Russia is very much in the back- 
ground, and as the foreign policies of the Scandinavian and 
other small Continental States are represented to be entirely 
anti-League, they are commented on with satisfaction. 

The most striking change of the past two months has 
been in the Sudeten-German question. It is true that this 
question has not been settled, and may be many Sudeten and 
Reich Germans do not expect settlement, otherwise than by 
secession and Anschluss, though for tactical reasons a pro- 
visional agreement, secretly regarded as temporary, might 
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possibly be concluded. ‘he change is in the official ang Pre 
attitude since May 21st. = 
Iinmediately before that date, the salient factor 


. . ; S Were 7 
crescendo of ever greater agitation and incitement ; 


: the real 
cause of the war scare), and a pretence that this WUeStion 
as the Austrian before it and any other Centra} Europesn 
question that may later arise, concerned Germany. ,j - 


Berlin did not, of course, object to London’s action as tp, 
as London could be represented as counselling an intras . 
gent Prague to make concessions. But it was not 4 dmitted 
that London could be an intermediary with a locus stuns: 
derived from peace treaties or from general interests: al 
when London appeared to be opposing the Reich’s inten. 
perance or menaces, it was made clear that London had 
nothing to do with the matter. During the past two months 
despite occasional whippings up, the agitation and incite. 
ments abated; and the Press not only recognised the British 
Government as an intermediary with a status, but has 

implied that the procedure was to “wait and sce” why 
England could achieve. In this atmosphere the despatch 
of Lord Runciman to Prague has been relatively well taken, 


even 


Commercial Agreements 


The business situation has changed little. Four trade 
agreements, covering Austria, but not the Austrian debts. 
have been virtually concluded with France, and the debs 
question is now being considered. The financial Press cop- 
tinues to emphasise the fact that those Austrian creditor 
countries with which debt-service agreements have not been 
concluded can draw no inferences from the Anglo-German 
agreement. But it is implied that France and other countries 
will have to make concessions resembling those made by 
Britain in regard to old Reich loans. Probably, though it is 
not announced, the coming into force of the new trade 
agreements with France is conditional on a settlement about 
the Austrian loans. 

The Bank of Brazil has resumed the purchase of barter- 
marks, but not for the settlement of cotton and coffee export 
accounts. There is a marked tendency to play off the United 
States against Brazil, despite the belief that Brazil, and those 
other Latin-American countries which have lately shown anti- 
German tendencies, acted at the behest of Washington. In 
Berlin a number of commercial agreements have been signed 
with Turkey, which deal with payments and not with clear- 
ing. These include Austrian trade. 

The relation between Austrian and German prices con- 
tinues to be erratic. The valorisation of the schilling betore 
its exchange into marks drove many Austrian prices much 
above the German level; and in Vienna certain prices are 
still 20 and 30 per cent., or even more, higher than in 
Berlin. But butter, most meats, and some other necessaries 
are cheaper in Vienna, while “controlled” houses and 
apartments are let at only a fraction of Berlin rents. 

The money market shows a normal month-end demand. 
There have been considerable repayments of Reich short-term 
liabilities, and this has fed the market. The main feature o! 
the banks’ balance sheets for June 30th is the replacement on 
the assets side of discounts by Treasury certificates. The 
former declined by Rm. 424 millions, while the latter 10 
creased by Rm. 432 millions. In view of the fixed rationing 
of ordinary Reich Treasury certificate issues, the increas 
must be made up entirely of the new “ delivery certificates, 
with which (in place of the abolished “ special bills ") arma 
ment and other Reich undertakings are now financed. Indus- 
try, that means, has been raising credit on the security ot 
“delivery certificates.” In general, a good deal 1s talked 0! 
the increasing demand of industry for credit. 








Poland 


Friendship with the Baltic States 


Warsaw, July 20.—The fact that Polish relations with 
Latvia have recently shown a marked improvement this 
confirmed from Riga), and that progress is being made t0- 
wards the “ normalisation of relations ” with Lithuania, rather 
indicates that some change has taken place in official polit’ 

Latvia has always been very suspicious of Polish-Germat 
friendship, and Lithuania, until quite recently, was ™" 
afraid of Poland. The Poles still disclaim any desire 0" 
hegemony over the Baltic States, or for the formation of any 
sort of neutral bloc with the Baltic and Scandinavit 
countries. But their evident desire for close friendship “ = 
those countries may be regarded by England and France © 
a healthy symptom—always provided, of course, that 
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primary object of Colonel Beck's Present activities in that 
region 15 Not simply to consolidate opposition te Article 16 
of the League Covenant. ee oe ie 
Thc public appraisal 0 Polish-German “ friendship has 
sunk to new low levels since the Anschluss; but the Polish 
Government Clearly desires tc maintain its “ good neigh- 
hour” policy towards Germany, despite growing friction 
over minorities, the virtual loss of Danzig and the revealing 
anti-Polish outbreaks which appear periodically in German 


oublications. 


Polish-German Clearing Agreement 


A new trade and clearing agreement with Greater Germany 
was signed in Berlin on July Ist. This replaces, as from Sep- 
tember 1, 1938, the existing agreements with the Reich and 
Austria, and is to run for two and a-half years. Much secrecy 
is being maintained about its contents—partly, no doubt, 
because it has disadvantages for Czechoslovakia—but it is 
known to provide for the establishment of quotas which 
will permit an annual export on both sides of 260 million 
zlotys. It will probably not affect the existing arrangement 
whereby Germany pays to Poland—mostly in goods but 
partly in foreign exchange—about 60 million zlotys a year 
for railway transit across the Corridor. 

In the calendar year 1937 Polish imports from Germany 
were Officially given as 182 million zlotys, and, from Austria, 
as $8 millons—a total of 240 million zlotys for commodity 
exchanges and transit payments combined. Polish exports 
to those countries in 1937 amounted to 167 and 59 millions 
respectively—or a total of 226 million zlotys. In the first 
five months of 1938 Polish imports from Germany and 
Austria combined were valued at 121 million zlotys, and 
exports to those countries at 92 million zlotys; while imports 
trom the United Kingdom (which for many years occupied 
frst place in Poland’s foreign trade) were valued at 63 
millions, and exports to the United Kingdom at 92 million 
ZIOLVS 

The new agreement gives the Reich important advantages 
‘hitherto only available to Austria) for the export to Poland 
oi manufactured goods. The prospect of being compelled to 
handle increasing imports of German manufactures—to the 
detriment, no doubt, of imports from Great Britain and 
the United States—gives no pleasure to the Jewish mer- 
chants, whose influence on Polish trade is still very strong. 
Polish exports of timber, coal and agricultural products will 


be increased 


Large Import Surplus 
The 


following are the foreign trade returns for the first 
t of the year: — 


Imports Exports Balance 

iry-June— In Millions of Zlotys 
SPOD \ ivcadedbvchds soue 458-7 482-0 23:3 
i lc SI ‘ 594:°5 582-2 12°3 
SUD . stontidesbbantess 662-0 555°6 —106-4 


‘ I ae hgures show why so much concern is now being 
cit aout the trade position; it will not be easy to maintain 
imports Of raw materials and supplies to provide for the 
stowing needs of the national defence programme without 
curtailing the requirements of other industries. They also 
Cast Considerable doubt on the wisdom of Polish policy in 
“icouraging trade on a barter basis with Germany, from 
Which country it is impossible to obtain industrial raw 


mate 


terials (except scrap iron) or military supplies. 


Good Harvest Prospects 


+ 


[t is estimated that this year’s harvest of the four principal 
Stains (wheat, rye, barley and oats) will be at least 10 per 
Cent. above last year’s—which was affected by drought—and 
that there will be an export surplus of nearly 1,000,000 metric 
tons, mostly rye. The system of export premiums on grain 
and flour, which was abolished early in 1937, will soon 
be re-established in order to prevent a collapse in internal 
Prices and to make grain exports possible. A processing tax 
©n flour will also be introduced for the first time. 

The disastrous peasants’ strike in Galicia last August, 
when Over forty peasants were killed and several hundred sent 
‘0 gaol, was partly a reflection of the poor harvest. There 
have lately been rumours of another strike being in prepara- 
‘'on—this time on a national scale—and the Government will 
no doubt do its utmost to prevent a serious fall in grain 
Prices, Which would add fuel to the political discontent of 
the peasants, 


Spain 


Enforcing Exchange Control 
Barcet ONA, July 24.—The police continue to make fre- 
quent discoveries of gold, jewellery and other valuables 
which have been illegally hoarded in the most unlikely places. 
Recently a party of foreigners was arrested at the Barcelona 
acrodrome when on the point of departure for France with 
Over a hundred ounces of gold. 

(he Government have therefore issued a decree imposing 
drastic penalties on anybody guilty of offences against the 
exchange laws. It is expected that this will prove an 
adequate deterrent, as the profits to be derived from dealings 
on the “ black bourse” do not justify the risk of a long term 
of hard labour, or even (in extreme cases) of capital punish- 
ment. 

A period of grace is allowed in which foreign currency or 
valuables held without permission may be voluntarily sur- 
rendered. If this is done the maximum penalty will be con- 
fiscation of the articles. 


Centralised Control of Shipping 


As early as July 29, 1936, the Government began to seize 
ships which belonged to private owners or companies hostile 
to the Republic. Special organisations were created in each 
Case tO manage the ships and obtain cargoes for them. Some 
vessels belonging to loyal owners were also expropriated, as 
being necessary for defence purposes. 

Two years have now elapsed, during which the process of 
seizure has continued. The Government have consequently 
acquired quite an important fleet of merchant ships of 
various descriptions, and the system of management by 
numerous ad hoc organisations has proved inefficient 

To secure unity in working a decree was passed on July 9th. 
to centralise control over all merchant ships sailing under 
the Government flag. This control will be exercised by an 
existing organisation which was set up in October, 1936, to 
enforce the laws relating to expropriated ships; its new title 
will be “ Official Management of the Spanish Commercial 
Fleec.” The decree expressly states that when peace is re- 
stored the Government will consider the question whether it 
should continue its present abnormal activities in the sphere 
of shipping. 

The function of this body is to manage the whole Spanish 
carrving trade by sea. It will be run on strictly commercial 
lines, and its business transactions will be governed by the 
Spanish commercial code and in accordance with the usage 
of international shipping. The decree provides for advances 
from the Treasury if the official management’s income should 
fail to cover expenses 

Among other duties it must maintain exsiting 
establish new ones where required; set up agencies at home 
and abroad; put ships at the disposal of other Departments 
of State: and negotiate charters with Spanish or foreign 
subjects. It will also have full control over all port facilities 

RLaned of tun 
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lines and 


The organisation will be run by a boar f t 
members. Five, including the chairman, will be nominated by 
the Ministry of Posts and Transport, which also appoints 
the general manager. There will be four representatives of the 
staff of the ships, and one each from the Navy Department, 


ne 


the Ministry of Finance and the commercial marin 


The Budget Prolonged 


A decree has been passed extending the validity of the 
1937 Budget to cover the third quarter of 19338. his pro- 
cedure is in strict accordance with paragraph 107 of the 
Spanish Constitution. | 

ernment of the 


Similar extensions were made by the ¢ 
ry + ey > > ’ 
Right which held office before the Popt 
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The British and Polish Trade Bank A.G., 


Danzig 
Paid-up Capital: D. Gulden 5,000,000. - - 
Reserves: D. Gulden 3,527,571.57 
Chairman: Sir William Grenfell Max-Muller, 
G.B.E., K.C.M.G. 
Vice-Chairman: Jézef Kozuchowski 
Joint Managers: Stanislaw Pawlowicz and 
Philip Frederick Rann. 
Assistant Manager: Aleksander Kowalski. 
The Bank was formed to facilitate Exports and Imports 
from and to Poland, including Danzig. 
INQUIRIES SOLICITED 
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British Guiana 


Encouragement of British Films 


GEORGETOWN, June 14-—Preference for British cul- 
tural aims and ideals is shown in a resolution to be discussed 
at the sixth congress of the Associated West Indian Cham- 
bers of Commerce, to be held in Port of Spain, Trinidad, 
from August 26th to August 29th. The resolution states 
that : — 

In view of the development of the film industry of the 
Empire, and recognising the immense influence which the 
cinema exercises upon commercial and social questions, as 
well as the great potentialities of Empire-produced films in 
fostering and consolidating British aims and ideals, this 
Congress urges that every reasonable encouragement should 
be given to the exhibition of good British films throughout 
the British West Indies and British Guiana, and that when 
possible locally produced films of merit should be protected 
by quotas or other means. 

There is no local film industry in any of the West Indian 
colonies except Trinidad (where production is on a very 
small scale), so that the resolution is intended primarily to 
benefit films produced in the United Kingdom. 


The Economic Bonds of Empire 


There are several other important resolutions to come 
before the congress. The congress will, for example, express 
appreciation of the benefits which have resulted to the Brit- 
ish West Indies and British Guiana from the Ottawa Agree- 
ments, and pledge its support to all efforts to extend the 
adoption of Imperial preference. It will also acknowledge the 
assistance given to West Indian sugar by the Governments 
of the United Kingdom and Canada, and urge that it be 
continued on at least the existing scale. 

Other resolutions dealing with Imperial preference recom- 
mend that the preference to Empire-grown citrus should be 
continued, and when possible extended, and that the British 
Government should reconsider the question of according a 
preference to petroleum produced within the Empire. The 
preamble points out that 

the Home Government has already accepted the principle 

of preference for petrol produced from coal in the United 

Kingdom, 


Letters to 


Banking and Trade Recession 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—Anything Mr Harrod writes must receive the closest 
attention. I read his letter not “with scant attention,” but 
several times, and was careful to say “ Mr Harrod is confi- 
dent that public works, or at least the proposals he makes, 
can do no possible harm.” As he raised both the issue of 
public works and interest rates in his letter, I hoped he 
would enlighten me on both subjects, but he has merely 
ignored my questions, and as you now confirm his opinion in 
your leading article on “ Policy for Recession ” that a reduc- 
tion in interest rates can, at least, do no harm, I must put 
the other point of view without further delay. 

The War Loan Conversion was the first big attack on 
interest rates, and it had the effect of reducing many investors 
from comparative comfort to a state bordering on poverty. 
Others were merely somewhat embarrassed. Since 1932 the 
attack on interest rates has continued, and there has been 
no compensation in the form of a decline in taxes or in the 
cost of living. 

After six years of refunding operations one might imagine 
that the investor was entitled to a rest, and even to some com- 
pensation in a fall in the cost of living. Mr Harrod and his 
associates think otherwise. They assert that a reduction in 
the rate of interest is entirely harmless, and they are anxious 
to effect a further transfer of purchasing power to those who 
have enjoyed six years of rising prosperity at the expense of 
those who have already suffered for six years. 

Is such a policy equitable, and can it possibly be regarded 
as harmless? As interest rates were not allowed to rise during 
the boom, but are to be forced down further in the recession, 


what is to happen when this policy has been pushed to its 
extreme ? 


Need for Tourists 


Economic stress in the West Indies and increasing anxiety 
about the outcome of the International Sugar Agreement js 
reflected in three resolutions which urge the Governments 
of the various West Indian colonies : — 


(1) to do everything in their power to encourage the develop. 
ment of new agricultural industries and to augment the exist. 
ing ones which are in a state of decline due to uneconomic 
conditions. 


(2) to exercise every possible economy in public expenditure 
in order that the present burden of taxation may be relieved 
and the depressed state of industry alleviated. 


(3) to prevent the entry into the colonies of aliens who by 
their methods of acquiring a livelihood and by their standards 
of living do not become desirable citizens but, to facilitate the 
transfer of labour from one colony to another. 


The immigration laws in these colonies allow the influx 
of undesirables, but tend to exclude hard-working agri- 
cultural labourers who would be an acquisition to colonies 
where there is a shortage of labour. 

It is widely felt, however, that what these colonies need 
is a new industry, now that sugar production is limited. 
There is only one such industry, and that is the tourist 
industry. 


Co-operation with British West Indies 


For the sake of convenience, the expression “ British West 
Indian countries” is used to include not only the islands 
of the West Indian archipelago, but also the Bermudas and 
the mainland colonies of British Honduras and British 
Guiana. The people of the Bermudas, however, on account of 
their proximity to the United States, have little of the West 
Indian outlook of temperament; and at the Southern ex- 
treme the majority of the people of British Guiana have 
always felt that the destiny of their country is to be a great 
independent British State in South America. Nevertheless, 
a West Indian Department of the Colonial Office supervises 
them all; they are all signatory to the Canada-West Indian 
Trade ‘Treaty, and the Department of Overseas Trade pub- 
lishes in one volume the economic reports of the two Com- 
missioners who represent the United Kingdom. 


the Editor 


The policy of large-scale public works also seems to call 
for much more criticism than it is receiving. From 1932 to 
1937 the annual output of steel rose by about 146 per cent. 
to the record figure of approximately 13,000,000 tons. Iron 
and steel enjoyed a very great boom, and the steel manufac- 
turers did not fail to take advantage of it. They secured pro- 
tection in the form of import duties and quotas, and they 
put up their prices by 38 per cent. between 1933 and 1937. 

The rise in iron and steel brought large profits to the iron 
and steel companies, but it had an adverse effect on other 
industries, particularly shipbuilding. The shipping industry 
made a late start in the recovery, but in 1936-37 freights 
improved rapidly and shipowners were encouraged to build 
new ships. Some owners were lucky enough to place their 
orders early. Those who did not were faced with such a rise 
in the cost of ships (partly if not largely due to the rise in 
iron and steel) that they had to abandon their plans or 
place orders abroad. 

Freights have fallen again, but not steel, and the possi- 
bility of a revival in mercantile shipbuilding is now dread- 
fully remote. So strongly entrenched are the stee] makers 
that they have maintained their prices at the peak, and the re- 
armament programme is encouraging them to hold this posi- 
tion. Meanwhile the plight of the shipbuilding industry !s 
partly hidden by the naval programme, but our mercantile 
business is going abroad. In short, re-armament (a near 
relation to public works), far from helping our industries, 18 
giving them a feeling of false security, while weakening 
them. I have mentioned the case of steel merely as an 
example; similar arguments apply to other industries. 

The right policy now is to follow the example of the 
American steel industry and reduce prices to a more normal 
level in order to combat recession. Mr Harrod, Mr Keynes 
and, I am afraid, The Economist, prefer a policy of public 
works which, at the present stage, will inevitably encourage 
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adustrialists to maintain their prices at boom levels, and 
further reduce our prospects of saving our export business 
ym extinction. 

ag th Mr Harrod is wrong when he attributes to me 
the view that we should do nothing. Although I do not want 
large-scale public works at this stage, I am strongly in favour 
of a policy which aims at removing obstacles from the path 
of business and which helps our export industries. 

Yours faithfully, 


London, E.C.2. G. E. Ross. 


{We cannot undertake to answer for Mr Harrod. But, 
speaking for ourselves, it seems a little hard to be criticised 
for wanting “a policy of public works which, at the present 
stage, will inevitably encourage industrialists to maintain 
their prices at boom levels and further reduce our prospects 
of saving our export business from extinction” after an 
article which specifically declared a public works programme 
to be impracticable at the moment. Is it possible that Mr Ross 
has still not appreciated the difference between a public 
works policy and a policy of cheap money, which we de- 
scribed as a private works policy? As for the alleged inequity 
of a further reduction in interest rates, would Mr Ross hold 
that investors as a whole have suffered rather than gained 
from the cheap-money period of the last six years, or that 
even the fixed-interest investor 1s substantially worse off, in 
real terms, than a decade ago?—Ep., Econ.] 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sik, —‘ Banker” in his argument against a further reduc- 
tion of the long-term interest rate suggests that such a re- 
duction might be a source of very considerable danger. It 
would appear that the danger is not to the economic system 
but to the investor who will, of course, get a smaller return 
for his money. 

In a finite economy where the pool of available money had 
a physical limit, the owner of money had a right to a fee 
for the use of it, and the fee would vary according to demand. 
In an expanding economy, the ultimate rate of return on 
money lent without risk is logically mi/, and there is no reason 
why an owner of capital, who has neither the ability nor the 
courage to turn his wealth to account, should salve his 
conscience by calling himself an investor and expect a 
“ minimum subsistence level of interest rates ” to be arranged 
for his benefit. 


Books and 


Children in Trouble 


It's an awkward thing to play with souls, 
And it’s matter enough to save one’s own; 
But think of the child and the burning coals 
It plays with for bits of stone. 


‘HAT misquotation sums up one’s feelings after reading this 
book”, at once so depressing, so hopeful, and so valuable. 
It is depressing for its picture of young children living in 
“ircumstances which pre-dispose them to crime, and of other 
children born with a twist of the nerves or some natural 
sit which unfits them for the surroundings into which it 
has pleased Providence to call them. It is hopeful for the 
“are and industry with which people like the late Clarke 
=e one the author of this book have studied the problem. 
ts valuable because there is in every chapter something 
ae 4 magistrate who takes up the most difficult of all the 
‘ks that fall to a J.P. will find helpful in his juvenile court. 
‘ ee courts were established in this country by the 
aaa s Act of 1908, which laid it down that courts of 
ing ns ry jurisdiction, 1.€. police courts, should, when hear- 
different et Children, sit in a different building or 
different room from that in which they usually sit or on 
ser days or at different times. The object, it will be 
the ie to get the children away from the atmosphere of 
a aon Court, and that in itself was a great step forward. 
= Police court was retained, and those who best under- 


Kegan ish Juvenile Courts.” Winifred A. Elkin. (London) 
2s. 6d, om l, Trench, Trubner and Co., Ltd. 316 pages. 
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a danger in Mr Keynes's proposals is to the usurer, not 
0 the trader and the financial Structure necessary for the 
Carrying On of his business. : 


I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


a ROLLO VILLIERS, 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—May I add a word to the very interesting corre- 
spondence which has appeared in your recent issues on the 
subject of reduction of the long-term rate of interest as a 
remedy for trade recession at this juncture? 

Suppose that the authorities succeeded in inducing the 
commercial banks to make large purchases in the gilt-edged 
market. Suppose that the long-term rate of interest was 
thereby reduced. Suppose that private enterprise was thereby 
induced to increase its expenditure on premises and equip- 
ment. Suppose that the activity of businesses making 
Premises and equipment was thereby stimulated. Whether all 
this could happen is debatable, but suppose it happened— 
what then? 

Would not one result be the very difficulty to which vou 
referred in your last week's leading article on “ Policy for 
Recession ’’ as likely to result from the adoption of a public 
works policy at this juncture, namely, encroachment at many 
points on resources of men and materials needed for the 
defence programme? Much as one deplores the recession 
from the point of view of unemployment, one must recog- 
nise that it is not without advantage from the point of view 
of re-armament, when one remembers the dangerous 
“bottlenecks ” that appeared in industry last year. 

Nobody believes that the re-armament nightmare will last 
for ever. It may, of course, be succeeded by the even more 
horrible nightmare of war, but everyone hopes, and there is 
good reason for hoping, that it will be succeeded by a dérente. 
What is then going to take the place of armament orders in 
this and other countries in the same boat? Will not that be 
the psychological moment for putting into operation both 
a public works policy and a policy designed to reduce the 
long-term rate of interest? These are cards which cannot be 
played repeatedly. 

I am, Sir, etc., 
G. D. ROKELING. 

London, S.W.5. 


Publications 


stand the needs of children and the working of the courts are 
most conscious of the difficulties inherent in this arrange- 
ment. 

Some children’s courts are as informal as any court of 
law can possibly be, and here the proceedings are probably 
understood as they should be by the young delinquents who 
come to them. But in others the procedure of an ordinary 
court is closely followed, and evidence is asked and given in 
the familiar terminology which children of sub-normal intel- 
ligence must find bewildering and confusing. “ In what con- 
dition did you find the premises when you returned at 
8.30 p.m.?” That is good enough for a court in which an 
adult is on trial, but it is not good enough for a court in 
which an under-developed twelve-year-old is having his 
first taste of the law’s majesty. 

A very good example of the difficulties involved in the 
present system is given by Miss Elkin when she discusses 
the use of the psychologist for young delinquents. A boy was 
up for theft, and the evidence against him was not strong 
enough for him to be found guilty. But he had been sent 
to a child guidance clinic, and there the psychologist had 
obtained from him a confession of guilt, which was included 
in the report made to the magistrates’ clerk before whom 
the boy pleaded not guilty. That case is enough to show how 
extraordinarily difficult it is to graft a system appropriate to 
child delinquents on to the old police-court procedure. 

The essential duty of a children’s court is to prevent the 
child from drifting into a life of crime, and it can do that 
only by finding out everything that there is to be known 
about the child, Individual treatment is everything. And 
proper individual treatment postulates (a) magistrates who 
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understand their job as the children’s justices; (b) Probation 
officers with skill enough to do their work properly and time 
enough to give to it; and (c) the right places for children to 
go to if they cannot be sent back, or ought not to be sent 
back, to their homes. It is a technique of its own, and only by 
the development of the right technique can the children’s 
courts be made to do their special work with success. 

One suggestion perhaps the writer of this book will con- 
sider. Admirable as it is, the book is meat for specialists rather 
than for the general public, who may find the discussion too 
detailed for their own casual reading. Will she consider 
another book designed for the general reader who knows 
little or nothing of police courts—a short book written on 
the broadest lines and aimed at the decency and sympathy 
of the ordinary man? Apart from her experience, she has 
one excellent qualification for writing such a book. She 
cannot be mistaken for a crank. 


Shorter Notices 


“ Commercial Goodwill: Its History, Value, and Treatment 
in Accounts.’’ By P. D. Leake. Pitman. 


201 pages. 
15s. net. 


The difficulty of placing a proper value upon anything 
so indeterminate as commercial goodwill is evident. Mr Leake 
has done much to solve this problem in a study which \s 
both comprehensive and clear, combining technical and 
practical exposition with sound theoretical analysis. The 
exchangeable value of goodwill (including patents and similar 
rights) is regarded as the capitalisation of future “ super- 
profit,” which, in the form of a constant or diminishing 
annuity (assuming a rate of discount appropriate to the 
industrial risk involved) is eventually realised over a limited 
period. It is an essential part of Mr Leake’s thesis that this 
“ super-profit ’ cannot be depended upon to last for ever, 
owing to the risk of future competition and changing condi- 
tions. Goodwill should therefore be written off systematically, 
and never permanently represented by irredeemable shares. 
Whether or not it is possible to carry out these recommenda- 
tions in all their rigour, they are very helpful to clear think- 
ing; and Mr Leake’s high reputation will be enhanced by this 
new edition of his book. It includes a discussion of past 
estimates of national capital, and should interest all econo- 
mists in addition to the members of the accounting and legal 
professions, who will find it invaluable. 


Documents 
United 


* Foreign Intervention in Spain,’’ Volume I. 
collected and edited by ‘ Hispanicus.”’ 


Editorial, Ltd. 751 pages. Price, 7s. 6d. 

It is nothing new for critics to say that the Non-Inter- 
vention Committee was, from the start of its proceedings, 4 
cynical pretence. “ Yes, gentlemen. We have ascertained that 
not only has there been no intervention, but there is no 
civil war, and there is indeed doubt as to whether such 4 
country as Spain exists.” These words, put into the mouth of 
the Chairman of the Non-Intervention Committee by the 
Heraldo de Madrid early in 1937, appear hardly more exag- 
gerated in the light of these documents than some of the 
speeches which were actually delivered. If the Kellogg Pact 
abolished not war but its declaration, the Non-Intervention 
Agreement prevented not intervention but the admission ol 
intervention—that is, until Signor Mussolini, angered at ihe 
rout of Guadalajara in March, 1937, gave up the pretence 
of Italy’s good faith. This volume is concerned with German 
and Italian intervention between July, 1936, and January, 
1937. It is to be followed by a second on the attitudes of 
France, England and Russia during the same period, and by 
other volumes dealing with subsequent events in chrono- 
logical order. 


Books Received 


Thus Died Austria. By ©. Dutch. (London) Edward Armold 
and Co. 270 pages. 10s. 6d. net. 


Register of Chartered Surveyors, Chartered Land Agen's and of 
Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 1938. (London —— 
Skinner and Co. (Publishers), Ltd. 1,305 pages. og 

Statistical Year-Book of the League of Nations. (London Al ” 
and Unwin (League of Nations Publications Deparon 
336 pages. Paper, 10s. Cloth, 12s. 6d. 

New Zealand Official Year-Book, 1938. (London) New 2c4.20¢ 
Government Office, 415 Strand, London, W 
pages, 7s. 6d. net. 

The Agricultural Register, 1937-38. 
Economics Research Institute. 351 pages. 
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THE BUSINESS WorRLD 


The Share-Pushing Bill 


HE Share-Pushing Bill—or, in official parlance, the 
Prevention of Fraud (Investments) Bill—which has 
been introduced to Parliament this week, is the result of 
deliberations extending over twenty months. It represents 
a further and long-needed legislative effort to correct the 
financial abuses which arise when fraud and deceit are 
in a position to exploit greed and cupidity. Few investors 
who confine their operations to properly conducted invest- 
ment markets have escaped the devices of publicity 
employed by undesirable share dealers, commodity pools 
and other enterprises ot a debatable character. The free- 
dom enjoyed by rogues to set up as share dealers has ioo 
long been a public scandal. 

The problem of coping with abuse is to impose rules 
aid prescribe penalties which hamper the wrongdoer 
without impeding the course of legitimate business. In 
broad terms, the Bill succeeds in this object. Its clauses 
are based substantially on the findings of the Bodkin 
Committee, which was appointed early in December, 1936, 
“to consider the operations commonly known as share- 
pushing and share-hawking and similar activities.” The 
Commitiee’s report was presented to Parliament in July 
last year, and its findings were discussed in The Economist 
of August 14, 1937, Its recommendations were endorsed 
in the course of a debate on December 15th last year 
by the Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Trade, 
Who forecast that the Bill would also cover the activi- 
lies of property societies, on which the Anderson Com- 
mittee on Fixed Trusts made some critical observations. 

The Bodkin Committee found that official supervision 
ol share dealing—hitherto unknown—and increased penal- 
lcs lor fraudulent operations were necessary. Clause 1 
ol the new Bill provides that, from the appointed day, 
no person may deal in securities without a licence from 
the Board of Trade. Both principals and representatives 
—that is, directors and executive officers—must be 
licensed, and licences will be valid only for one year, and 
will come up for annual renewal. The licensing regula- 
tions will not apply to dealers in shares who are already 
under adequate authority—in other words, members ot 
recognised Stock Exchanges. The latter will include the 
London Stock Exchange, and any association approved 
by the Board of Trade. Thus, if the considerable number 
of dealers in securities who carry on business in the pro- 
vinces, but are not at present members of any Stock Ex- 
nee, combine to form an association, with proper 
a rules, they would presumably come within 

imits of exemption. Application for the registration of 
oon ee of Stock and Share Dealers, it will be re- 
evs, has recently been made to the Board of Trade. 

Xemptions will also be granted to banks and finance 
Ouses. Finally, approved trustees of unit trusts and mana- 
8ers of authorised unit trust schemes are also exempt. 
se authorised unit trust scheme requires an approved 
Uninet — is defined as a corporation formed in the 
oad ‘ie with powers to undertake such duties, 
of which 8 an issued capital of not less than £500,000, 

‘ch half must have been paid up in cash. 


in — licensing clauses, therefore, bring all share deal- 
: . ormally within their scope and then proceed to release 
more which are clearly genuine. They will plainly be 
- : etfective in closing loopholes than if particular types 
. are-dealing were to be defined for licensing purposes. 
© humber of brokers to which the licensing provisions 


are at present likely to apply may be put at between 600 


and 800, but the number which fall under the exemptions 
ts of the order of 5,500. If the applicant for, or holder of, 
a Board of Trade licence fails to furnish information con- 
cerning himseif and his business which the Board may 
require, or if he is proved guilty of fraud or dishonesty, 
of a breach of the Board’s rules, or of discreditable busi- 
ness methods, the Board may refuse an application, or 
revoke an existing licence, subject to appeal to a special 
tribunal. 

The recommendations of the Bodkin Commitice on 
contracts and books of account are covered by Clause 5 
of the Bill, under which rules may also be formulated 
for “ determining the class of persons in relation to whom, 
and the manner and circumstances in which, any holder 
of a licence may deal in securities.” Under these powers, 
the Board of Trade will be able to regulate communica- 


tions with clients, either by telephone or in person. The 


Bodkin Committee, it will be recalled, found that sec- 


tion 356 of the Companies Act, which made the hawking 
of shares “trom house to house” illegal, had become 
almost a dead Ietter. Loopholes permitted by this clumsy 
form of words, and by the exploitation of the telephone, 
vill now be closed to the unscrupulous share-pusher. 


Substantial penalties are defined for breaches of the 
main provisions of the Bill. In particular, special steps 
have been taken io widen the powers of prosecution at 
present permitted under the Larceny Act. The character 
of an indictable talse pretence under sections 32 and 33 
of the Act, has raised special difficulty in the past. As the 
Bodkin Committee pointed out, the maxim simplex 
commendatio non obligat involves “the sound principle 
that indefinite praise upon a matter of indefinite opinion 
cannot be made the ground of an indictment for false pre- 
tences.”’ It has, therefore, been necessary hitherto to prove 
that statements are actually false regarding an existing 
fact, and promises or forecasts regarding the prospective 
position of a company have not been indictable. Under 
Clause 9 of the Bill, this weakness is remedied by a 
remarkable and far-reaching definition. Any person who 
invites another to enter into dealings for profit in securi- 
ties, property or commodities on the basis of any state- 
ment which he knows, or could reasonably be expected to 
know, to be false, misleading or deceptive, or who dis- 
honestly conceals material facts in his invitation, or makes 
any promise or forecast which he has no reasonable 
ground for supposing to be fulfilled, will be liable, on con- 
viction on indictment, to penal servitude up to seven years, 
with a similar penalty for conspiracy in such acts. 

The scope of this clause is of considerable importance. 
Would it apply to misguided recommendation of shares 
by a broker or in the columns of a newspaper? Would 
it cover an optimistic director’s forecast of future profits 
in a prospectus? Would it expose any broker who issued 
bona-fide opinions regarding shares to criminal proceed- 
ings at the instance of a disappointed client? It is to be 
presumed that an honest mistake of judgment will not be 
visited by the penalties of the law on the charge that 
the person responsible had “no reasonable ground for 
supposing that it was likely to be fulfilled or verified. 
These points may be clarified in the interval between the 
Bill’s first introduction and its progress through the legis- 
lative mill next session. 

Clause 9 covers all security, property and com- 
nodity dealings, including the “ similar activities,” such 
as mushroom farms, on which the Bodkin Committee 
was invited to report. But the latter are further prohibited, 
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under Clause 10, from secking any publicity whatever, 
even if the statements made would be permissible under 
Clause 9. This clause provides that no person may Circu- 
larise (or have in his possession for the purpose of distri- 
bution) any invitation to participate in dealings in securi- 
ties, property or commodities, or put out any information 
“ calculated to lead directly or indirectly ” to such partici- 
pation by the recipient. It has been drawn in the widest 
terms and its scope will be reduced by authorised exemp- 
tions, such as prospectus issues, offers made by members 
of recognised stock exchanges and associations, licensed 
dealers in securities, exempted dealers and managers of 
authorised unit trust schemes, and offers by Governments, 
corporations, industrial and provident societies and build- 
ing societies. Information and invitations given in the 
regular course of business by dealers in commodities to 
other persons will also be exempted. But the powers, as 
at present defined, would appear to inhibit a newspaper 
from discussion of investment matters, which clearly might 
lead “ directly or indirectly” to dealings in securities or 
property. It would be surprising if the legislature intended, 
for instance, to make the publication of the Stock Exchange 
pages of The Economist illegal. Delivery of a newspaper 
is exempted, and it would appear that bona fide publi- 
cation should be explicitly covered also. 

It will, however, be impossible for the non-registered 
dealer to reach the public. Those who are concerned with 
dealings in property or commodities—the “ similar activi- 
ties ’—will either have to convert themselves into autho- 
rised unit trust schemes (a matter of some difficulty 
in the case, say, of a mushroom farm) or to register under 
the Companies Act. In the one case, the public will be 
protected by a trustee of substance and repute, and in 
the other the full prospectus provisions of the Companies 
Act would need to be observed. 


Consumers’ Co-operation in Great Britain—I 


July 30, 1938 

Finally, the Bill makes sharp proposals for dealing 
with abuses which have arisen under the Industria] and 
Provident Societies Acts. Investment trusts and Property 
societies which appeal to the public for funds will haye 
to be registered under the Companies Act, and subject 
themselves to its prospectus provisions. The Registrar of 
Friendly Societies will be given powers to refuse or cancel 
the registration of any society which is not a bona fide 
co-operative society or is not conducted mainly for im. 
proving the well-being of the working classes. Societies 
at present registered which do not fulfil these requirements 
are allowed a year’s grace from the passing of the Bil] to 
convert themselves into companies without payment of 
capital or registration duties. 

So much for the main provisions of the Bill. Ir appears 
to be a thorough and workmanlike attempt to rid the City 
and the Provinces of a growing mischief. It has proceeded 
in the best way, by absolute prohibitions subject to exemp- 
tion, and leaves little opportunity for avenues of escape 
which might have arisen if detailed prohibitions had been 
defined in advance. Clearly, it leaves the Board of Trade 
with considerable responsibility for defining the scope of iis 
rules and securing their observance. To those who object 
that this is legislation by order the answer is complete. For 
in combatting the ingenuity of the share-pusher, blanket 
prohibitions and exemptions by order will provide the 
essential flexibility of attack which has hitherto been lack- 
ing. The detailed provisions of the Bill will, of course, 
require very careful and expert examination, and even 
after its passage into law, much will depend upon the 
interpretation placed upon such words as “reasonable” by 
judges and juries. But in its broad outline the Bill 
is an admirable measure which deserves the full support 
of investors, of the Stock Exchange and of the public 
at large. 


The Co-operative Societies 


HE Consumers’ Co-operative Movement in Great 

Britain has grown in less than a century from insig- 
nificant beginnings to one of the most complex trading 
organisations in the country. The movement has a mem- 
bership of more than seven million persons; its accumu- 
lated funds and its annual trading turnover both exceed 
£300 millions. For reasons that it would be difficult to dis- 
cover, however, the co-operative movement has never 
attracted the degree of attention from outside students that 
its size and its intrinsic interest would merit, and until 
recently there has been no fully adequate description of 
the movement in all its ramifications. This deficiency has 
recently been made good by the collaboration of a number 
of authors who have brought both economic scholarship 
and profound knowledge of the movement to the task.* 
The resulting volume gives authoritative consideration to 
every aspect of the movement. The present article and its 
successor can do little more than scratch the surface of 
the rich vein of interesting material to be found in the 
book. 

Idealism and realism have always been mingled in the 
British co-operative movement. On the one side, the 
ancestry goes back to Robert Owen who, in revolt against 
the ugly materialism of the early industrial age, sought 
to build a new social order based upon co-operation rather 
than competition. But the exact formula in which this 
brave conception was successfully fused with hard-headed 
business instincts was the sole discovery of the Rochdale 
Pioneers in 1844. The organisation they established was 
regarded not as a medium for social revolution, but as 
a convenient means of reconciling private interest with 
the public good. The main lines of development began to 


* “ Consumers’ Co-operation in Great Britain.” By A. M. 
Carr-Saunders, P. Sargant Florence and Robert Peers, in 
consultation with a Committee drawn from the movement. 
Allen and Unwin. 556 pages. 15s. net. 


take shape with the passage of the Friendly Societies Act 
in 1846 and were virtually completed with the important 
consolidating measures of 1876 and 1893. The growth of 
the movement is well illustrated by the following figures: 


Number of 
Year Societies Membership 
I ra as 965 546,500 
I itiicetas ait eae 1,419 1,703,084 
atl alace 1,396 2,529,271 
aa 1,326 4,459,960 
SI diate nadmahiac haat 1,181 6,346,745 
IER 1,124 6,856,159 
Re RSE rs 1,110 7,141,558 
aa 1,096 7,422,718 
pha apinlle aan 1,242 7,851,804 


The whole movement is based on the retail societies, 
which are registered not under the Companies Act, but 
under the Industrial and Provident Societies Acts. They 
are associations of shareholding members (no member being 
allowed to hold more than £200 in shares in any one 
society), with limited liability. In size and organisation 
the co-operative societies are by no means homogencous. 
They range from the small village society with a single 
store to the vast societies with numerous shops, found in 
the large cities. Almost 6,000,000 families out of a total 
of about 11,000,000 in this country are now claimed to be 
associated with co-operative stores. 

Hardly any of the societies is yet in a position to supply 
all the requirements of its members. Foodstuffs still 
account for over 70 per cent. of the aggregate trade — 
co-operative stores; and the main gaps consist of specialise 
goods catering for a limited market and lines which requ 
special equipment on the part of the shopkeeper. Prices 
are usually fixed by the permanent officials and are, as a 
rule, roughly in line with those of the better quality chain 
stores. The chief characteristic of the movement 15; © 
course, the dividend on purchases. This is almost univer 
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cally referred to as the “ divi,” and the contraction is useful 
ys a means of emphasising the difference between a co- 
operative dividend and the more usual meaning of the 
word. The co-operative divi” is paid to the member as 
customer and not as shareholder, and it is calculated as 
4 given rate in the £ of his purchases. There has been a 
gradual decline in the average rate of “divi” paid by all 
societies from 2s. 10d. in the £ in 1902 to 1s. 103d. in 
1936, while in 1935 54 per cent. of the societies (repre- 
senting 70 per cent. of the membership and 65 per cent. 
of the retail turnover) paid a “ divi” of 2s. in the £ or less. 


The retail societies are managed by committees 
(frequently of twelve members). The members of the com- 
mittees are, in general, typical representatives of the main 
body of consumers; skilled artisans predominate among 
them. The committeemen, elected by the members and 
ultimately responsible to them, are generally laymen serv- 
ing in their spare time. A notable exception is the Royal 
Arsenal Society, whose board consists of full-time 
members; while in the Barnsley British Society three out 
of the nine members of the board are full-time servants. 
In the larger societies much of the detailed work of super- 
vision is performed by sub-committees, in order to econo- 
mise the work of the committee and to enlarge the effec- 
tive area of detailed control. The chief executive officer 
and the departmental managers are usually appointed by 
the management committee and are immediately respon- 
sible thereto. The larger societies commonly have one 
executive head, called the managing secretary, or general 
secretary, to whom all departmental heads are respon- 
sible. Virtually all the employees are recruited direct from 
the elementary schools, preference being given to the 
children of members. They enjoy a security of tenure 
almost comparable with that of the Civil Service. The re- 
cruitment of staff from the elementary schools clearly has 
serious drawbacks in an age when the advantages of higher 
education are becoming every day more apparent; and 
the societies might be amply repaid if they were to modify 
their method of recruitment to secure a certain proportion 
of better educated employees. 

The relationship of the retail societies to the wholesale 
socieues—the Co-operative Wholesale Society and the 
Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society—is similar to that 
of the individual members to the retail societies. Though 
individuals may become shareholders of the Scottish 
C.W.S., membership of the English C.W.S. is restricted to 
incorporated co-operative organisations. Of the 1,052 
members of the C.W.S. in 1935, 882 were retail societies, 
9 agricultural societies, 4 producer societies, 22 overseas 
societies and 47 miscellaneous bodies. The wholesale, like 
the retail, societies are owned and controlled by their 
members. In the case of the C.W.S., 28 directors are 
fominated and elected by the management committees of 
the retail societies. Their term of office is usually four 
years, but they are eligible for re-election at the end of this 
term and in practice this is virtually automatic. Their 
salary commences at £750 a year and rises to £1,000 after 
our years. The difficulties of managing so complex an 
organisation through a body of this size are such that a 
“ertain rigidity seems almost inevitable; but the success 0: 
the Society may stand as sufficient justification. Detaile 
Control is secured through the medium of sub-committees. 

—. Serious disadvantage is stated to be the absence 
jean to promote and guide the comprehensive 

“opment of trading activities. 
oe ae societies perform the services of manu- 
ln 1936 my = merchanting, transport and many others. 
ilies, = -W.S. produced goods to the value of £41 
oe € scale of its outside purchases can be judged 
e figures of imports in 1935 in the next column. 


is wae '.S. Bank—itself a business of no mean size— 
emplo a as a department of the C.W.S. and 
inure the retail societies as its local agents. Its most 
uge ee Customer is the C.W.S. itself. But when this 
deducted. the (representing 68 per cent. of the total) is 
:26 mill; the rest of its deposits, amounting to more than 

, “utions annually, are still comparable in magnitude 


Wi . ° ° ° . 
= those of such a well-known banking institution as 
“utts and Company, 
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C.W.S. Imports, 1935 


Countries Commodities 


From— __ £000 £000 
Argentina ....,....... SC ee 7,949 
Australia ............ 2,096 | Cheese........... “ 810 
I, vavkucdaccnes LE aE 73 
Denmark ............ 6,082 | Eggs ........... 442 
Holland ........ eee 
India and Ceylon... 3,843 Grain... ao oan 
New Zealand ......... Pe Mv vvnstncsnracaecovans 2,620 
Other countries ...... OT 4.293 

Vegetables ...... oid 349 
a 
Other commodities 9,138 
TOE Nccccscs 32,640 Total 32,640 


SS essessssesssssseseseesestensenseseseseneeensnnesense 


The C.W.S. and the Scottish C.W.S. are the sole 
members of two other bodies—the English and Scottish 
Joirt C.W.S. and the Co-operative Insurance Society. The 
Joint C.W.S. exists to perform the special service of tea 
and coffee blending and cocoa and chocolate manufacture. 
Its control is vested in a board of eight directors, six from 
the C.W.S. and the remaining two from the Scottish 
C.W.S. The Co-operative Insurance Society began life as 
a separate Co-operative Insurance Company in 1867. Little 
headway was made until it was taken over by the whole- 
Sale societies in 1913, but progress since then has been 
rapid, and insurance is now reckoned as one of the most 
successful branches of co-operative enterprise. Between 
1920 and 1937 the annual premium income increased six- 
fold from £1,385,000 to £8,415,598, while the assets in- 
creased sixteen-fold from £1,685,000 to £27,634,212. 

Exigencies of space preclude even the briefest con- 
sideration of the productive societies, the agricultural 
societies or the Co-operative Union. But enough has 
perhaps been said to indicate the present-day importance 
of the co-operative movement in the nation’s economic life. 
The general questions of co-operative finance and demo- 
cratic control, together with an assessment of the move- 
ment’s prospects, must be left for the concluding article. 





W ds 4rice witha little capital and no 

1 OWS experience in financial 
matters are sometimes easy prey. ree 
The tale is always the same. The tempting bait of 


high interest yields is swallowed . . . glowing promises 
are followed by bitter disillusionment and loss of 


capital. Tragedy indeed. For the protection of 
your wife, should you leave her a widow, choose the 
‘Safeguard’ plan. None better. It provides a guaran- 
teed income of £3, £6 or £9 per week according to her 
needs. It will free her from investment worries and 
shield her from traps laid for the unwary. 


The *‘SAFEGUARD’ PLAN 


provides a non-fluctuating income of £3, £6 or £9 per 
week for a period of years after your death and a cash 
sum, if desired, when the income commences. When the 
annual income ceases a cash payment of £1,000, £2,000 or 
£3,000 is made. If you survive the period of your family 
responsibilities it can be arranged that the cash sums are 
payable to you. 

An enquiry for full details and for an illustration suited 

to your own circumstances will cost you nothing, 

rest assured you will incur no obligation by doing so. 


LEGAL & GENERAL 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY LTD. 


ro FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
Established 1336 Assets exceed £42,000,000 


General Manager: VERNON E. BOYS 
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Finance and Banking 


A Discount Market Change.—It was announced at 
the week-end that the National Discount Company was 
taking over, as from July 25th, the banking and bill-broking 
business of Reeves Whitburn and Company. The Hon. 
L. W. Coke, a director of Reeves Whitburn, is joining the 
board of the National Discount Company, and several 
members of the staff are being transferred. This new move- 
ment towards consolidation is the inevitable consequence 
of the post-war contraction in the supply of commercial 
bills, but the disappearance of an old and famous house 
naturally arouses a feeling of regret. This change does not 
represent a merger in the ordinary sense of the term, for 
there is no intimation of any exchange of shares or increase 
in the capital of the National Discount Company. The 
essential modus operandi of the discount market is for each 
member to finance the bulk of its new business by means 
of call and short loans from the banks, and so it is per- 
fectly simple for one firm to purchase another firm’s entire 
assets and to finance the purchase in just the same way as 
when it buys bills in the market. This, no doubt, is what 
has happened in this case, and having sold its assets the 
firm of Reeves Whitburn will presumably be wound up. 
So far as the National Discount Company is concerned, 
the main difference between this transaction and their 
ordinary business lies in the magnitude of this special 
operation. There is, however, one important difference: 
for the National Discount Company not only gains the 
experience of the new staff which it takes over, but also 
acquires Reeves Whitburn’s valuable Continental and other 
connections. ‘Ine question which has been raised is how the 
quota of Treasury bills formerly assigned unofficially to 
Messrs Reeves Whitburn at each week’s tender will be allo- 
cated. Here again the simplest answer is the correct one. 
The quota, being unofficial, is not transferable, and so will 
simply disappear. The result is that the remaining members 
of the discount market, and also all other applicants for 
Treasury bills, will receive better allotments at the future 
tenders. Finally, this reduction in the number of members 
of the discount market does not necessarily mean any 
lessening of competition. It is not irrelevant to refer to the 
fact that the banking amalgamations of twenty years 
ago in some respects intensified competition instead of 
diminishing it. 

* * * 


The Treasury Bill Outlook.—On July 22nd only 
£42 millions of Treasury bills were allotted out of the 
£45 millions originally offered, while this week the 
quantity offered is cut down to £40 millions. During most 
of August maturities only range from £30 to £40 millions, 
and as the final Defence Loan call falls due on August 12th 
it is reasonable to expect relatively small offerings and 
allouments during the next few weeks. Taking a more 
general view of the near future, during the next few months 
the Government will have in hand all the new Defence 
Loan money and is not likely to spend it until later in the 
year. For this reason alone the normal autumn growth in 
the Treasury bill issue does not seem likely. It is true that 
a similar position existed last year, when the proceeds of 
the first Defence Loan were kept in hand for quite a long 
period, but there is one important distinction between this 
year and last. The first Defence Loan was practically all of 
it taken up by the Departments, who had in consequence 
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to reduce their holdings of tap Treasury bills, and so jts 
proceeds were not available for the redemption of tender 
Treasuries. This year’s loan, however, has mostly been 
taken up by the investor, and so, pending its ultimate use. 
is available for the redemption of the tender Treasuries 
Another important point of contrast is that during the six 
months to September 30, 1937, the Exchange Equalisation 
Account bought a net £92 millions of gold, all of which 
had to be financed by tender issues of Treasury bills. For 
the current half-year the Account may well show a net sale, 
as the result of the French repatriations last May, and the 
proceeds of such a sale are automatically applied to the 
redemption of tender Treasuries. A year ago the tender 
issue of Treasury bills rose from £500 to £543 millions 
between April 9th and July 23rd, and then to £573 millions 
by September 30th. This financial year it has so far risen 
from £512 millions on April 2nd to £568 millions on 
July 23rd, but it touched £585 millions on June 18th, so 
that it has latterly contracted by £17 millions. Bearing in 
mind the factors outlined above, a further contraction 
rather than a new expansion appears the more probable 
during the next two months, unless expenditure upon re- 
armament is greatly accelerated or unless the Exchange 
Account has suddenly to buy more gold. Neither of these 
last eventualities appears very likely. 


* * * 


Foreign Money in New York.--The United States 
‘Treasury continues to earn the gratitude of all those who 
are interested, from the theoretical or the practical stand- 
point, in the problem of transferring large sums of liquid 
capital from one to another of the financial centres of the 
world, by its remarkably comprehensive statistics of the 
movement of foreign funds into and out of New York. The 
figures appear quarterly, and give details of each week 
separately, so that a very detailed picture of the flow of 
funds can be obtained. The figures for the first quarter of 
this year, together with those for the last three calendar 
years, are given in the following table: — 


CAPITAL MOVEMENTS BETWEEN UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN 


COUNTRIES 
(In $ millions ; + denotes inflow ; — outflow 
United : eae All 
i : an a | Nether- Switzer-| Total (-,,, da | Coun- 
| — France |" lands land | Europe ’ anada sries 
Short-term 
banking funds 
1935... 337°4 4177-6 + 55-44 740+ 763-74 41-4 + 9046 
1936 2+ 28-6 7:2 + 38:6 + 168°9 + 82:3 + 397 
1937 ..ccorsee [> §5°2 29-2 9:3 +1784 268 4 69 1 25590 
Jan.—Mar sods 
NOIR Geiss — 49:2— 15°5\— 41-1\— 64:7 196:2:+ 25:5 — 233-4 
Brokerage balls. : 
DE - sttdiaben oF eas / 29-44 3-3/4 92-58 7 45 60 
PRESSE: 40+ 8:0 2-214 6-7 0 3+) 68 
10397 ......... |+ 794+ 2-14 §-94 1-7 21 11} 347 
Jan.—Mar., | 
pee a ae 1-7 2-1 32 2:0 66 
Security trans- 
acuions :— 18 
SY "rcccteis 2175 + 30:24 57-9 + 53-94 429-44 369+ HIE 
nO aeneoses + 266-2 + 52°7 +1102 +1600 + 666.8 + 7136 Te 
1937 ......... |+ 101-7 + 10-2'+ 67-114 91-84 311-9 + 13:8 > 51 
Jan.-Mar., | 7 
BOIS nescence [TF «ORT — 21-2 3-5 7:5 8:2 : 
Net capital | 
movement :-— 1412-5 
1935 .......4. | +554°9 4210-2 41145 +130-4+12006 .. eG 
ED? eciieiinns +274°4 89-3 + 115-2 +205-2 850-7 4-150 ? a 19 
UT cnctebeaed 164:4 — 17-8 + 82:2 4271-9 601:7,- 442° 
Jan.-Mar., 03-0 
PD. vikatcapes — 55:5 — 15:3 — 50:6 — 63:3 — 1855+ 193- - 


The flow of funds was eastwards rather than ee" 
New York between January and March. Even s0, 1 wil 
be noticed that there was a net inflow into brokerage 
balances and Stock Exchange securities; it was only the 
banking funds that were withdrawn. The most remarkable 
feature, however, was the sharp decline in the volume ° 
transactions. Thus the total turnover of securities bought 
and sold by foreigners in 1937 was $6,067,504,00¥; but 











first quarter of 1938 only $687,346,000. What 
happened was evidently not so much that the “ hot money ” 
weat home as that it cooled off. The report also reveals 
that, in addition to security holdings, foreign countries had 
¢.520,961,000 of short-term banking assets in the United 
States on March 30, 1938. Of the total, $248 millions 
belonged to the United Kingdom, $126 millions to France, 
$237 millions to Switzerland, $186 millions to Canada, 
$258 millions to Latin America and $220 millions to the 
rerritorial division entitled “ Far East.” American deposits 
in foreign banks have, of course, to be offset against these 
figures. On a net basis, much the largest share is credited 
to Switzerland. 

* * * 


in the 


Standard Bank of South Africa.—Mr Bertram 
Lowndes’ address to the shareholders of the Standard 
Bank was a mixture of encouragement and warning. He 
alluded to last year’s increases in profits and dividend, 
but said that the expansion in the size of the staff auto- 
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matically necessitated a larger allocation to the bank’s 
pension iund. South Africa had maintained her internal 
level of business fairly well, in spite of the world reces- 
sion, and for this she had largely to thank the continued 
Prosperity of the gold-mining industry. There had, how- 
ever, been some check to general business activity imme- 
diately after the setback on the local Stock Exchange in 
April, 1937. Mr Lowndes gave it as his opinion that the 
situation would have been much more serious if the 
Standard Bank and other South African banks had not 
exercised a restraining influence against speculation during 
the period of boom in the Kaffir market. More recently, 
commercial and industrial expansion has not been quite 
so marked as in the previous year. He had a feeling of 
quiet confidence in the future, but said that optimism must 
be restrained, as South Africa would not be immune from 
the influence of affairs in other parts of the world. The 
year’s decrease in deposits and increase in advances— 
both quite moderate—must be ascribed to these changes 
in South African business conditions. 








MONEY MARKET 


Foreign Exchanges 


Tue London foreign exchange market 
this week has been extremely quiet and 
idle, and even Mr Morgenthau’s visit 
to Paris did not arouse any excitement. 
Early in the week the New York rate 
rose fractionally from $4.91% to $4.923, 
but on Wednesday and Thursday it was 
bid quietly down to $4.924. There has 
been a small but persistent commercial 
demand for dollars, and it is thought 
that tobacco shipments are now begin- 
ning to be covered. The spot Paris rate 
has been steady at Frs. 178 to Frs. 1783, 
but there has been so little business that 
no intervention by the Control was 
necessary. Belgas continue to move with 
the dollar, the latest spot rate being 
bel. 29.09. Forward belgas are a little 
more Offered, and in one or two places 
there has been a tentative revival of the 
old rumour that the belga must be de- 
valued. Guilders have weakened slightly 
to Fl. 8.954, possibly because of sales 
arising Out of the recent Dutch loan to 
the French Treasury. Swiss francs have 
remained very steady. 


* 
The Bank Return 


UHe holiday currency withdrawals have 
now begun, and this week the note cir- 
culation has increased by £64 millions. 
This is slightly larger than the parallel 
increase which took place a year ago. 
i937" i338 San yohe 

il, mill. £ mill. £ mill. 


lene Depr, 

i cmaaiceela ts . ° , : 
Notes in circula- ee ae 

RET sintenintaatesan . , ; F 
Boing = 498-3 488-1 487-1 493-3 
esefve ......... 29:2 39°3 -40°3-34:2 
oe BD soo 10°93 13-2 22:5 11:2 
Other Dent? 1043 113-0 107-3 116-4 
Govt, mag we ieee 09-6 109-8 115-8 
Discounts & Ad- 4°4 109-6 109°8 115°8 
vances 38 86103) 93) 95 
pier Secs. weil 20:8 20-6 23-1 = 21-3 
tion... 19°1% 24°2% 24-53% 21-0% 


a banking department the money 
- = ast week had gone into public 
os $s has now returned to bankers’ 
murat wee pide tee ee 
“seit Was purely temporary. It is 
a that if a daily Bank. oo 
a . aneee, movement of this character 
no shown to be continually 
ne The increase in the note 
= lation by itself causes an equiva- 
. “contraction of the credit base, and 
bee tralise this £6.0 millions have 
Government securities. 





This keeps the credit base at approxi- 
mately its previous size, and has en- 
abled bankers’ deposits to retain the 
whole of the money which has returned 
from public deposits. At the same time 
the Reserve is lower, and so there has 
been an appreciable drop in the Propor- 
tion. These movements, of course, can 
all be regarded as temporary and 


seasonal. 
* 


The Money Market 


MOoneEY remains very easy. There is 
more bond money available than was 
the case in previous weeks. Loans 
against bonds are being freely offered at 
% per cent., and borrowers who held out 
for a lower rate might only have to 
pay 4 per cent. in certain quarters. The 
clearing banks are still ready buyers of 
bills of all maturities, but the market is 
so well supplied with funds that it re- 
mains reluctant to sell. 


July 29, July 21, July 28, 
1937 1938 1938 
o yy 


% /0 @ 
Bank Rate ............... 2 2 2 
London Deposit Rate... 1p ly ty 
Short Loan Rates: 
Clearing Banks ...... 1p-1* 1l5-1° 1p-1° 
TT 1g—53 53-34 53 
Discount Rates: 
Treasury bills ......... lp lg Ip 
Three months’ bank 
SEE vaavaestanenenanne L?so-916 1739 L755 


* Viz. lp per cent. for loans against Treasury bills 
and other approved bills and British Government 
securities within six months of maturity. 54 per 
cent. for loans against 1 per cent. Treasury bonds 
and other gilt-edged stocks within six months of 
maturity. 1 per cent. for loans against other 
collateral. 


Last week £3.0 millions was cut off 
the top of the tender, and this week the 
quantity of Treasury bills offered is 
being reduced from £45.0 to £40.0 
millions. The outlook for Treasury 
bills is discussed in a Financial Note, 
but for the three weeks ended August 
27th maturities only averaged £35 
millions a week. With the prospect, 
therefore, of a decrease in the quantity 
of tender Treasury bills outstanding, 
it looks as if offerings are likely to be 
lower than usual during the next few 


weeks. 
* 


The Bullion Market 


IN the middle of the week there were 
indications of a diminution in the Con- 
tinental demand for gold, and about 
one-third of the gold dealt in at the 
fixing on Tuesday and Wednesday con- 
sisted of re-sales by private holders. 


NOTES 


Gold was also offered on Wednesday 
morning after the fixing. Then on 
Wednesday afternoon the situation 
changed completely. A sudden new de- 
mand for gold sprang up, and as the 
authorities were not selling the price 
rose to 14d. over the fixing. This new 
Continental demand continued the fol- 
lowing day, but as the authorities were 
selling more freely the price at Thurs- 
day’s fixing was $d. below that of the 
previous afternoon. It is not easy to 
account for this quick change in senti- 
ment, and several people were taken 
by surprise. 


Silver, 
Gold price per oz, 
standard 
Date 
| ‘Price ww Amt. iT 
per fine| );,_ | dealt | Cash | \, 0 
OZ | count = 
| = 
1938 oe & d. £’000 d. d. 
July22 141 512 lpm 909 19 1953 
» a2 .. 141 5 |lpm' 567 19 19 
ee ..- 141 5 2i2pm. 670 = 1915 19llig 
o ae .. 141 4 Lliopm 610 19 19 
oo 2? = wee (141 4 (Zlapm) 518 | 197g 19516 
» 28 .. 141 5 2pm), 877 19536  195:6 


* Above or below American shipping price. 

The New York price of silver remained at 43 cents 
per ounce +999 fine during the week. 
After rising to a peak of 19}#d. on July 
25th, the expected break in the silver 
market has come. It was indeed inevit- 
able, for at last Monday’s price it was 
almost profitable to intercept silver 
being delivered at the American 
Treasury and reship it to London for 
sale there. In consequence producers 
at last began to sell in London, and 
there was also some Indian _profit- 
taking. Since Monday the cash price 
has fallen by 4d. an ounce, but each 
day the fall was partially checked by 
new Indian forward buying. It is not 
easy to understand this, for this is 
now the monsoon season when the 
Indian demand is at its lowest, while 
the Indian bull position in London is 
probably already sufficient to cover 
India’s autumn needs. There has been 
some Continental selling this week. It 
may be relevant to point out that a fresh 
shipment of 100 tons from Spain to 
France is announced, and early this 
week London was a more attractive 
market than New York or Washington. 
The London price is still too high to 
attract any trade demand from the 
United States, and while the market is 
now steady, it may be that in certain 
respects the price is still on the high 


side. 
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Investment 


Pause or Turning Point ?—The ties which bound 
Throgmorton Street and Wall Street in the recent 
recovery had already become weakened on such evidence 
of receding domestic business activity as the Courtaulds 
interim dividend statement, and the disagreeable truths 
outlined in the railways’ interim dividend announcements. 
For the moment London has no trend. Security prices 
have lost some of their polish, but they are dull rather 
than depressed. The chief characteristic of this week’s 
dealings at home, indeed, is the lack of business sufficient 
to indicate any potential investment trend in the near 
future—a phenomenon which is not uncommon as the holi- 
day season approaches, but which has been fortified this 
week by a general disposition to take a more tentative view 
regarding the prospects of any immediate business 
recovery, either in this country or in the United States. 
But, of the two markets, Wall Street has suffered more 
from this change of psychology. The market has not been 
impressed with this week’s second quarter earnings state- 
ments. Even the full payment of the U.S. Steel preferred 
dividend failed to counteract an earnings statement 
which showed a net loss of $5,010,426 for the June quarter, 
compared with $1,292,151 for January to March—a 
larger fall than might have been suggested by a reduction 
in shipments from 35-3 per cent. of capacity in the first 
quarter to 32 per cent. in the second. And an unfortunate 
technical mishap, by which the “ticker” wrongly 
recorded a four-dollar fall in the common stock on 
Wednesday, led to temporary consternation throughout 
the market. Nor does this week’s rate of steel output—at 
37 per cent. of capacity, against 36 per cent. last week— 
provide a really hopeful indicator of the much greater level 
of activity which the market has recently canvassed. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the market showed 
heavy losses of profit-taking on Wednesday, for a technical 
correction was probably overdue. It arrived when other 
second quarter earnings statements—including General 
Motors (which earned 52c. per share during the second 
quarter compared with $1.48 for June quarter of 1937) 
and Chrysler ($1.31 per share for the first six months, 
compared with $6.31 for the same period of 1937)— 
had added their depressing quota to poor car-loadings, 
and a further decline in electricity output. Recovery in 
the United States may be round the corner ; it is certainly 
not clear to the view. 


* * * 


‘‘New Zealand’s Credit.’’—A passage in our article 
under this title in last week’s issue of The Economist has 
evoked a comment from an informed observer. In the 
course of the article we described the trend of social 
legislation in New Zealand, and cited the gross cost of 
“pensions at 60” as £NZ17,850,000 in 1939-40. 
Actually, this sum is the estimated cost of the entire 
social security scheme, existing or proposed, including 
administration expenses, in the first full year. The 
estimated gross cost of the “pensions at 60” plan 
alone is £NZ6,200,000, and this is supplemented by 
widows’ pensions, family allowances, etc., requiring 
£NZ5,000,000, sickness and sustenance benefits requiring 
£NZ3 millions, and a similar sum for proposed health 
services. Our correspondent points out that the net cost 
of £NZ9,850,000 to be met from the Consolidated Fund 
for the whole scheme is not entirely new money, for ser- 
vices already in operation are estimated to require 
£NZ7,250,000, for 1939-40. The additional burden on 
the Fund arising from the new proposals thus amounts to 
£NZ2,500,000. We gladly make these facts clear, but 
they do not invalidate our general comments on the trend 
of New Zealand’s public finance. 


* * * 


New Issues in the Limelight.—Activity in the 
capital market immediately before the holiday season is no 
new phenomenon, and on the basis of new money 


subscribed, the volume of business during the past fort. 
night cannot be described as abnormal. But recent Public 
otters have been almost entirely concentrated on lxed- 
interest securities. Only one public issue since mid-] 
has included an offer—and that small—of ordinary share: 
It is characteristic of a period of declining industria) 
activity that fixed-interest issues should predominate over 
equity issues. In the first half of 1930, for instance, the 
limited number of industrial issues consisted largely of 
debenture and preference share placings. In the summer 
of 1938 this tendency has been strengthened by the firm. 
ness of gilt-edged stocks, following the success of the 3 
per cent. Defence Loan issue and the somewhat calmer 
political outlook. Corporation stocks have been by no 
means predominant in recent new-issue activity. They 
account for one-third in number of public issues made 
this month, and for a still smaller proportion of ney 
money, for they have been largely made for conversion 
purposes. The avoidance of public issues of ordinary 
shares is well illustrated by the decision of South Metro- 
politan Electric Light and Power to make an issue of 
third preference shares this week. But investors are exer- 
cising marked discrimination, even among fixed-interest 
securities of sound calibre. In contrast to the success of the 
Beecham Maclean Holdings offer last week, underwriters 
were compelled to take up one-third or more of the 
Bowater-Lloyd Newfoundland, Wolverhampton, and the 
South Metropolitan Electric Light and Power issues. This 
fact suggests that the market can have too much of the 
best. particularly when investment interest generally is 
tending to flag. 


une 


* * * 


Unit Trust Yields.—The suggestion recently made 
by The Economist that unit trust managers might accom- 
pany advertised yields with an accountant’s certificate has 
been promptly taken up by the National Group of Fixed 
Trusts. In future, the published yields of trusts in the 
group will be certified by Messrs Peat, Marwick, Mitchell 
and Company, chartered accountants. The group, of 
course, has hitherto arranged for the certification of in- 
come distributions, on which, apparently, it has based all 
yield calculations. The National group may be congratu- 
lated on this decision, which will be welcomed by investors, 
and will doubtless be adopted by other managements in 
due course. It is generally accepted that a fixed trust offers 
little scope for any augmentation of the distributable in- 
come of the trust, once the initial portfolio has been deter- 
mined. Provided, therefore, that income received from the 
underlying securities of a fixed trust is properly distin- 
guished as between the distribution of current earnings and 
quasi-capital receipts, such as proceeds of scrip bonuses, 
it is unlikely that any serious divergence between the 
advertised yields on the sub-units and the average return on 
the underlying securities would arise. The National group, 
which consists of ten fixed trusts and one flexible trust 
has, of course, observed this distinction. But in the certill- 
cation of the yield on a flexible trust, interesting questions 
of principle arise. In our recent Unit Trust Survey, W¢ 
showed that it was possible, particularly in the case of : 
growing fund, to augment the cash distributions on flexibi¢ 
trust units beyond the average, or “ notional,” return 0” 
the underlying securities held by the fund. If such an unde- 
sirable practice were adopted in any particular instance, i 
certified yield based on distributed income alone might 
suggest independent approval of an average return which 
might not be maintained in future. It is possible, indeet 
that such practices, if they arose, might well be held to _ 
within the definitions and penalties of Clause 9 o 7 
Share-Pushing Bill, which is discussed in a leading atv” 
on page 231. It might, therefore, be worth considering | 
the holder of flexible units could be furnished with one 
two yield figures. He might be informed either of the ayer" 
age earnings of the flexible fund during the previo 
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ive months—after adjustment for purchases and sales 
s whose prices included some proportion of 
"cumulated dividends—or, alternatively, of the average 
ih, during the preceding twelve months, on the securi- 
ties held by the flexible fund as at any given date. 


twe no 
of securiue 


a” * * 


Company Registrations.—The capital market has 
recently been pre-occupied with issues of fixed-interest 
ecurities rather than equities. The same falling-off in 
“enterprise” is suggested by the small number of new 
industrial public companies formed during the first half 
of the year. From Messrs Jordan and Sons’ usual analysis, 
it appears that only 48 public companies were registered 
in the first six months of 1938 (excluding companies regis- 
tered under guarantee and associations not for profit) of 
which only one had an original capital of £500,000. A 
year ago the comparable number was 180. The number of 
private company registrations, however, was practically 
unchanged at 6,558, although the total registered capital 
fell to £30,239,906 against £42,072,839. Some 108 public 
companies of all kinds were registered with capitals of 
2,102,316 (compared with 227 companies involving 
£27,968,500 for the first half of 1937), and public and 
private companies amounted in all to 6,666, against 6,780 
companies. Messrs Jordan and Sons repeat the necessary 
warning that the original capitals registered are becoming 
increasingly unreliable as a guide to new investment 
activity, owing to the growing practice of registering 
private companies with a small capitalisation, which are 
subsequently converted into public companies with large 
capitals. Detailed analysis does not reveal any unusual 
features of recent registrations. The “ land and buildings ” 
and the “investment, finance and banks” groups (which 
include companies—mostly unlimited—formed for taxa- 
tion purposes) provide between them 868 companies with 
an initial capital of £8,662,319. Home railway stock- 
holders should not infer that the registration of the Surrey 
Border and Camberley Railway, Ltd., foreshadows a 
twentieth-century railway boom. It has been formed, in 
fact, to operate a miniature railway. 








Company Notes 


L.M.S. Dividend.—Recession may be the polite 
term to apply to the current industrial trend, but depres- 
sion 1s the only fitting appellative for the home railway 
market. The rather dramatic improvement in home 
rail stocks in the middle of this week, after several 
days of hammering, correctly heralded a rather better 
halt-yearly Statement from the London, Midland and 
Scottish Railway than stockholders had anticipated at 
rst. No interim dividend, as expected, is to be paid on 
the 1923 preference stock, but 2 per cent. is to be paid on 
the 4 per cent. first preference stock. The statement shows 
os total receipts fell by £959,000 during the half-year 
(compared with a fall of £780,000 for railway receipts 
Only during the first twenty-six weeks). The gross increase 
i expenditure arising from increased costs of wages and 
thee ls amounted to £1,040,000 for the half-year. But 
(ls sum is a “ notional ” figure, for it was, in fact, reduced 
(0 the extent of £503,000 by costs saved owing to the reduc- 
rt in the volume of traffic. The net increase in expendi- 
Ha, nerefore, amounts to £537,000, and the total reduc- 

am net revenue to £1,496,000—a sum which rather more 
oan Wipes out the 14 per cent. earned and paid on the 
” inary stock last year. It must be conceded that the 
“ = ligures are considerably more satisfactory than those 

whe L. and N.E.R., although it is doubtful if the 1923 
Preference stockholder will regard them as hopeful, unless 
a Prepared to subscribe to the optimistic assumption that 

Company will be able to “break even” during the 
current half-year. The stockholder, perhaps, would have 
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welcomed a dissection of the increased costs between wages 
and materials, but the impression left by the statement, 
and welcomed by the market, is that the company has 
been relatively successful in reducing costs as traffics have 
declined. 


* ” * 


L.N.E.R. Statement.—The home rail market, de- 
pressed by the Southern Railway dividend statement, fell 
into rout at the end of last week, when the dramatic 
London and North Eastern half-yearly results were 
announced. Interim dividends of 2 per cent. have been 
declared on the first and second guaranteed stocks, but 
only with the assistance of a transfer from general reserve, 
and dividends on all the preference stocks have been 
deferred until the full year’s results are available. Com- 
pared with 1937, the half-year’s gross railway receipts, 
together with net receipts from ancillaries, have fallen by 
£729,000. (The traffic loss of £638,000 for the 26 weeks’ 
traffics, of course, did not include ancillaries.) But the 
increase in expenditure amounted to no less than 
£1,051,000, and net receipts for the half-year were thus 
reduced by £1,780,000. Examination of the company’s 
half-yearly statements since 1932 shows that net receipts 
for the past half-year were £791,000 lower than those of 
1932, when the first and redeemable preference stocks 
received 1 and 1} per cent. respectively. Of the disturb- 
ingly large increase in costs, some £473,000 is attributed 
to last year’s final restoration of wage cuts, some £403,000 
to increased costs of fuel and materials, and £175,000 to 
an increased volume of maintenance work. But for the 
increase in railway charges last October, it is evident that 
the results would have been even more disheartening than 
they are. Passenger-train traffic receipts were reduced by 
0.74 per cent. and merchandise and coal receipts by 3.28 
per cent. But for the 26 weeks to July 2nd the number of 
originating passengers was 9.3 per cent. lower and the 
tonnage of merchandise and coal 7.3 per cent. lower than 
for the corresponding period of 1937. The toll of in- 
creased costs has hit the railways at a time when they have 
been highly vulnerable to the consequences of trade reces- 
sion. In the light of the half-yearly statements so far pub- 
lished, it seems very probable that the estimates of poten- 
tial railway earnings given in The Economist of July 16th, 
may prove optimistic. The Great Western statement, 
which was awaited as we went to press, will enable us to 
re-examine the position of all four companies. 


* * * 


Richard Thomas Prospects.—Sir William Firth’s 
experience in facing class meetings of the preference and 
ordinary shareholders (which approved the scheme for 
providing new finance) and also the annual general meet- 
ing of shareholders on Thursday cannot have been en- 
viable. But he reaffirmed the case for the Ebbw Vale 
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project and his confidence in the future of the company 
with considerable effect, an effect by no means lessened 
by the frank admission that, in failing to provide 
adequate finance for the whole scheme from the start, 
mistakes had been committed. The time factor also had 
worked against the project, which had been burdened with 
increased costs, delays in the supply of equipment, and 
unforeseen site difficulties. For the future, shareholders will 
welcome Sir William’s assurance that the new control com- 
mittee will not fetter the general management of the busi- 
ness, and that the appointment of new directors from other 
steel companies cannot prove to the company’s disadvan- 
tage. It would appear, moreover, that full resort to the 
new borrowing powers—up to £6,000,000—may not be 
required if trading conditions do not call for the estimated 
amount of new working capital. For the current year, evi- 
dently, the company’s prospects are far from favourable. 
It is carrying heavy standing charges on the uncompleted 
works; demand in recent months has been unsatisfactory; 
operations have been curtailed; and profits for the year 
to date are disappointing. Shareholders, like their chair- 
man, must have faith in the ultimate rather than the 
immediate prospects of the company and its new plant. 


* * * 


Gaumont-British Finance.—It can scarcely be said 
that Mr Isidore Ostrer’s speech at the Gaumont-British 
Picture Corporation meeeting, at the end of last week, 
greatly clarified the obscurities of the recent accounts. 
Their main features—the reduction of the bank over- 
draft and in the amounts owing by subsidiaries—were 
clearly connected with the realisation of film stocks. But 
the ordinary shareholder, concerned with the fundamental 
position of the group and with the prospect of re- 
sumed dividends, learned little that was new. Once again 
the chairman declined to produce a consolidated balance 
sheet and profits statement, on the ground, not of 
“policy,” but of the technical intricacies involved. We 
confess that this declaration is somewhat difficult to un- 
derstand, for a consolidated statement of assets and liabili- 
ties was published two years ago. The board has in hand 
a process of internal consolidation which involves the liqui- 
dation of certain subsidiaries, and the acquisition of 100 per 
cent. in others. But this is scarcely an adequate answer to 
the plain question whether the Corporation’s accounts, as 
presented, enable the shareholder to assess his prospects 
and security. Moreover, the board sets no time limit 
to its task. Mr Ostrer felt “‘ reasonably safe” in forecast- 
ing that the current year’s results would be “ no less satis- 
factory” than those of the latest years. But he made no 
reference to the fall in total cinema earnings last year, 
mentioned in the report, declined to give any particulars 
regarding the amount received from the “new and pro- 
mising source of income ”—Bush Radio—and was unable, 
when stressing the prospective importance of the tele- 
vision industry, to give any indication of its potential pro- 
fits. Nor does the extension of film production on a sharing 
basis hold out massive prospects for the ordinary share- 
holder. Prospects for dividends depend, it would seem, 
upon the discovery of a new and dependable source of 
income to supplement the earnings of the exhibition side. 
Neither film production nor television seems likely to pro- 
vide this source in the near future. His capital position 
depends upon the present-day value of such major items 
at £5,106,064 for shareholdings in subsidiaries, and 
£2,010,410 for freehold and leasehold properties and fix- 
tures. Perhaps it will be clearer, when the process of con- 
solidation is eventually completed, whether any dead wood 
remains. But it would be premature to reject, in advance, 


the idea that a capital reorganisation will not one day be 
necessary. 


* * * 


Furness ; Withy Prospects.—Lord Essendon’s reviews 
of the shipping industry’s position rightly attract general 
attention from shipping shareholders. This week’s speech 
at the forty-seventh annual meeting of Furness, Withy 
is no exception. Last year’s results were below the best 
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expectations, for the setback in the freight market Ja 
autumn damped the earlier recovery. The group’s bra os 
offices, indeed, provided the major source of increased 
profits, for the fleet itself showed smaller profits than 
in the preceding year. Liner fleets, of course, never obtain 
immediate benefit from increased freight rates, for the 
adjustment of conference rates, either up or down, takes 
some time. Thus they failed to share to the full extent in 
last year’s recovery, and the fleets operated from Furness 
House (which exclude Shaw, Savill and Albion, Royal 
Mail, Cairn Line and Manchester Liners) are now faced 
with an increase in direct operating costs of the order of 
£275,000 per annum, compared with a year ago. Lord 
Essendon, however, is not to be found among the pesi- 
mists. He concedes that a temporary trade setback has 
been experienced, but the gap between unprofitable trad- 
ing and profitable trading, in his opinion, could quickly 
be bridged by a revival in international trade. 


nch 


* * * 


Increased competition from subsidised lines drew frank 
criticism. Referring to the possibility of an international 
pooling scheme for laying up of tramp tonnage—for 
the minimum freights scheme no longer affords adequate 
protection to the industry—Lord Essendon stressed the 
possible danger that any particular nation might prefer to 
continue to operate its tonnage merely at the expense of 
making the necessary contribution to the compensation 
pool. He suggested, therefore, that, if the proposed 
scheme attracted sufficient international support, each par- 
ticipating country should, as far as possible, lay up a similar 
proportion of its tonnage. And he made it clear that the 
shipowner’s first duty is to operate his fleet as a commer- 
cial venture; if questions of national interest dictated 
larger fleets beyond the limits of profitable working, some 
form of Government assistance would seem inevitable. 


* * * 


Prices Tailors Results.—At last year’s annual 
meeting, the chairman of Prices Tailors expressed the hope 
that expanding sales would permit the company to maintain 
the rate of advance in its profits, despite the rising costs 
of cloth. In the meantime the industrial outlook has greatly 
changed, but the expectation of increased profits has been 
fulfilled. The preliminary announcement for the year to 
June 30th last reveals that total earnings amounted to 
about £572,000, compared with £521,788—an advance 
which is not so large, either absolutely or relatively, as in 
the previous year, but which nevertheless appears satis- 
factory. Since the operating company became public about 
ten years ago, profits have increased rapidly and almost 
without interruption, the latest total being over six times 
that shown in the figst accounts. The record of the past 
three years is given below: — 

Years to June 30 


1936 1937 1938 
£ £ _ k 
a seulitnasdebiitia 446,470 521,788  572,000T 
I tii aaittinettadinn 95,000 115,000 170,000 
Depreciation and fees ...... 82,758 94,215 91,500 
Pref. and pref. ord. divs....... 42,282 41,594 40,563 
Ordinary shares (tax free) : 
I i aa 226,430 270,979 269,937 
Ah icidibhsdtithnnnaiceigatiie 162,000 192,000 — 200,000 
NE Ni cieckidiie, 129-4 154°8 154°2 
Paid % ...... miasiisiemeenia 92-6 109°7 114:3 
I es Nil 10,000 15,000 
Carried forward ............0.. 157,436 226,415  281,353T 


t+ Approximate. 


Expenses for 1937-38 include £100,000 placed to tax@- 
tion reserve, in addition to £70,000 charged for income-ta% 
and N.D.C. The substantial increase involved, compared 
with 1936-37, reduces the earnings for the ordinary shares 
slightly below the level of the previous year. The total 
dividend is, however, raised by £8,000 to £200,000, and as 
in the past, a considerable proportion of the available eam- 
ings is retained in the business. The holding compa?y: 
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Prices Trust Co., whose ineome depends almost entirely 
upon dividends received from Prices Tailors, is in conse- 
quence paying 50 per cent., against 45 per cent., for the 
year to September 30th next. Ata current price of 40s. 6d., 
the Ss. shares of Prices ‘Trust yield £6 9s, 6d. per cent. 


* * * 


Rhokana Profits. —Estimated net profits of Rhokana 
Corporation for the year to June 30th show little apparent 
change compared with the previous year. After providing 
for debenture interest, depreciation and development 
reserves, and mine provident fund, the total net profit, 
subject to taxation, amounts to £1,950,000. In the previous 
year profits amounted to £2,010,000 excluding the provi- 
dent fund provision. Profits in each year include no 
allowance for dividends on the Corporation’s 32:3 per 
cent. holding of Mufulira Copper Mines shares. Allowing 
for a reported figure of £55,000 for the mine provident 
fund, it is evident that profits have shown little movement. 
In the following table, we have dissected the Corpora- 
tion’s profits and production and average copper prices 
for the half-years to December, 1937, and June, 1938: — 


6 mos. to 6 mos. to 
Dec., 1937 June, 1938 Fail °% 


Net profits, subject to tax (£)... 1,136,000 869,000 23-5 
Production (long tons) ......... 39,684 36,591 7:7 
Average Copperprice, per ton, 

London “ Standard ” (£)... 48 56 38°71 20:3 


Since July Ist, copper producers in the restriction scheme 
have been operating at 95 per cent. of basic quotas, but 
Rhokana Corporation obtained an increase of 952 short 
tors per month in basic quota at the same time, raising 
its standard tonnage to 7,290 short tons per month. The 
Corporation, therefore, is now producing at a higher rate 
than at 105 per cent. of its previous basic tonnage. The £1 
ordinary shares are quoted at £12. 


* * * 


Building Material Shares.—The latest figures of 
building plans approved suggest that the building industry 
is fighting back bravely at recession. During February, 
March and April, a marked decline in future activity was 
foreshadowed by decreases in the value of plans ap- 
proved ranging between 123 and 25} per cent. com- 
pared with the same months of 1937. Conclusions drawn 
a figures for individual months can only be tentative, 
a the value of plans for May and June suggest that the 
all has to some extent been checked. In May, total plans 
approved by 146 authorities were fractionally higher than 
é 1937, and though the June figures for 140 authorities 
oo a 7 per cent. fall to £8,530,000, housing plans 
ne showed an improvement of the order of 4 per cent. 
wd ~ the fall in house-building is slow, and it is being 
ae. aes it would seem, by municipal housing 
ean Such pointers are of importance for building 
lack oz concerns, whose recent reports show considerable 
Yeaae ee in profits, and no increased dividends. 
£49,498" Brick, for instance, shows total profits of 
share 2 ceinst_ £43,630, and earnings for the ordinary 
Seteeme 1} per cent. higher at 12.3 per cent., despite 
in ee taxation. But the 6 per cent. dividend paid 
aa 7 Previous year has been halved. This paradox 1s 
He — by the need for conserving cash resources. 
ri. er turnover has required more finance, and the 
ana of a competing business (holdings in_wholly- 
oo Subsidiaries have risen from £137,000 to £211,000) 
rod ae surplus liquid assets from £134,000 to 
were inf Last March, shareholders in Flettons, Limited, 
a ho ormed that some reduction in profits should be 
diana’ but the maintenance of the 7} per cent. interim 
oa announced last week gives no indication of the 
Hollych of any decline. A rise in the total profits of 
With eee Brick from £26,487 to £29,683 combined 

the repetition of the 15 per cent. dividend and a 
Per cent. scrip bonus is also a good omen. Eastwoods 
ment, however, have reduced the distribution from 16 
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oo to 12} per cent., for total profits have fallen by 
1,326 to £42,271 and earnings for the ordinary capital 
are reduced from 19 per cent. to 13.8 per cent. Mr Horace 
Boot pointed out at this week’s meeting that the divectors 
had anticipated this result, for the costs of fuel rose con- 
tunuously, and the adjustment of selling prices was delayed 
until December last year. The preferred ordinary dividend 
of Eastwoods Flettons has also been reduced from 15 to 14 
per cent., and the deferred dividend from 200 to 1662 per 
cent., although the decline in total profits is quite small. 


* * * 


‘* Westralian ’’ Gold Companies.—No other section 
of the Stock Exchange has fallen further from grace 
than the “ Westralian” gold share market. The new- 
comers of 1933-4 have, on the whole, provided a bitter 
vintage for investors. Heavy falls have been sustained in 
other markets on general trends and technical factors, 
but among “‘ Westralian ” shares every sort of disappoint- 
ment and rebuff has been experienced. Excesses on the 
part of professional operators, together with thoroughly 
bad mining results, have so depressed share values that 
the investors’ confidence will not quickly be restored. 
These somewhat gloomy reflections are prompted by 
the recent reports of four companies which occupied 
prominent positions in the boom. The present prices 
of the shares compared with their peak levels epitomise, 
too well, the results of the work of the past four years. 
For each swan’s egg that has reflected credit on its 
parents, a dozen have hatched out geese :— 


Company Peak Present Divi- 

Price Price dend 

Gold Exploration & Finance (10,-).... 15/- 26 None 
Gold Mines of Kalgoorlie (10 -)....... 14,- 7,6 5% 

Commonwealth Mining (5.-) ......... 17/10 26 None 

Anglo-Australian (5 -).........ccecceeeees 14/410 1,6 None 


Commonwealth has the largest nominal capital of this 
group, namely, £11,212,500, and has provided, perhaps, 
the biggest disappointment. The peak price was reached 
when the Yellowdine Mine, over which the company 
had an option, showed such excellent promise, but, 
for strategic reasons, the company parted with 50 per 
cent. of the interest in this mine. The latest accounts 
show that a revenue account debit has been transformed 
into a credit of £54,150 primarily as a result of dividends 
from the Yellowdine interest, which amounted to £76,051, 
and represented seven-eighths of the year’s revenue. 
Further dividends, it may be recalled, were announced last 
week. Most of the other properties and options have been 
disappointing, though there are one or two speculative ven- 
tures which might turn out well. The credit balance, how- 
ever, is of little significance, for the balance sheet shows a 
weak position. Investments standing at £403,142 had 
a market value at May 31st of £87,235, while investments 
in and advances to subsidiaries totalling £690,352 are 
stated in a note to the balance sheet to be of unascertain- 
able value. The chairman explained at last Tuesday’s 
meeting that the anticipated capital increase in the value 
of the company’s interest in Yellowdine, now only repre- 
sented at cost, should put a new face on the balance 
sheet. Anglo-Australian, in the same group, is in 
a worse plight. In this case a 20 per cent. interest in 
the Yellowdine property is the main redeeming feature. 
Other interests, including Wheel of Fortune, Mars, 
Davydawn, have been handed back to the Crown, while 
the King of Creation Mine is now stated to offer little 
hope of becoming a payable proposition. The reduction 
of the share capital is a matter which is to receive careful 
and prompt consideration.” 
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Prospects for Gold Exploration and Finance may be 
somewhat more hopeful, though a cut in the capital— 
which must be substantial—is officially foreshadowed. 
The failure of the Bendigo venture is now accepted and 
discounted. Its other interest includes a 30 per cent. holding 
of the capital of Gold Mines of Kalgoorlie, and a 96 per 
cent. holding of the issued capital of Western Mining 
Corporation. The company has completed its major 
programme of capital expenditure, and, if no unforeseen 
factors arise, revenue during the current year is expected 
to show a substantial increase. Given a satisfactory capital 
reorganisation, there appears to be a fair prospect of the 
commencement of dividends. Gold Mines of Kalgoorlie 
followed an initial dividend of 3} per cent. for 1936-7, 
with one of 5 per cent. for 1937-8. These shares may now 
be considered, at the present level, as a reasonable 
“ Westralian””’ mining proposition, for the property 1s 
now fully equipped and the cash position is satisfactory. 
The power and treatment plants, as Mr Marmion has 
pointed out, have been proved in practice and the ore 
position has been greatly strengthened, though at the 
cost of some reduction in the average value from 7-3 dwt. 
to 6-6 dwt. Lower working costs are expected to result 
from operating improvements and increased milling 
capacity, and a modest increase in the dividend may be 
possible. 


* * * 


Leopoldina Railway.—Total profits of Leopoldina 
Railway have recovered a step further trom the low point 
touched in 1935, but they do not begin to approach the 
pre-depression level. The company’s future depends largely 
on its relations with the Brazilian Government. It is 
unfortunate that the progress of negotiations last year 
was interrupted by a change of Government, and although, 
as Mr C. H. Pearson informed shareholders at the 
annual meeting, the granting of exchange contracts 
was renewed later, it was only with a condition of delayed 
Gelivery. The authorities have given the company to under- 
stand, however, tha: the exchange position is likely to show 
improvement, and it is believed that the Government has 
reached some decision upon the railway’s affairs, though 
details are not yet known. Meanwhile, debenture and 
shareholders must draw what comfort they can from 
the slight improvement recorded in the latest report. 
Operating revenue rose from £1,049,224 to £1,200,194, 
and goods traffic (which accounts for well over half 
the company’s gross receipts) contributed £90,400 
to the increase. Operating expenses increased at a 
slightly greater rate from £920,728 to £1,060,063, 
and net income was accordingly some 10 per cent. higher 
at £147,884. In addition, there was a saving, as compared 
with 1936, of over £13,000 in income tax, and expenses 
(other than loan charges) consequently amounted to no 
more than £6,586 against £17,548. This measure of im- 
provement is small. Debenture interest on both the Railway 
and the Terminal stocks, which requires about £291,000 
annually, has been charged but not paid under the 1936 
agreement, while redemption calls for £47,000 a year. 
The payment of interest was postponed until January, 
1939, but may be postponed further up to 1942. The 
resulting deficit of £205,757 for 1937, compared with 
£187,970 for the previous year, increases the debit balance 
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carried forward to £507,100. There is small hope, at 
present, of a resumption of normal interest payments, 


* * * 


The Week’s Company Profits,—-Our usual analysis 
of profit and loss accounts on page 264 reflects the seasonal 
decline in the number of reports, and contains no more 
than 23 companies, apart from new concerns and those for 
which comparable figures for last year are not available. 
Net profits of these companies amount to £668,000 for the 
latest year, and show a decrease of 1 per cent. below the 
previous year’s level of £677,000. The total net profits of 
1,637 companies analysed this year amount to 
£228,304,000, and still show an increase of 12 per cent. 
over the previous year’s total of £204,301,000. This week’s 
results are discussed on page 244 under the heading 
* Shorter Comments.” : 


* * * 


Company Meetings of the Week.—In this issue, 
reports of company meetings begin on page 252. Sir 
William Firth’s survey of the position of Richard Thomas 
and Company is discussed in a Note on page 237, and we 
refer to Lord Essendon’s comments at the Furness Withy 
and Company meeting on page 238. Members of the 
Victoria Falls and Transvaal Power Company were in- 
formed by Mr Arthur E. Hadley at the meeting that a fore- 
cast had indicated that the annual rate of increase in the 
load might be expected to continue at about 50,000 kw. a 
year for the next four years, and that provision had had 
to be made to meet these requirements. Discussing current 
trading prospects at the Eastwoods Cement meeting, Mr 
Horace Boot said that so far this year there had been no 
diminution in the record deliveries reached in the in- 
dustry in 1937, when loading for home trade had touched 
6% million tons. Major C, M. Threlfall reported to Threl- 
fall's Brewery shareholders at the annual meeting that the 
company had been successful in obtaining permission to 
erect three hotels in new localities, and to rebuild and ex- 
tend several of their older properties. The distribution 
policy of Central Commercial Properties was explained by 
Mr W. Stanley Edgson at the annual meeting. The aim, he 
declared, was to reduce the basic dividend to a constant 
10 per cent., plus a cash bonus commensurate with the 
year’s results. It was intended to discontinue annual! scrip 
bonuses and further to build up the capital and contin- 
gency reserves over a period. At an extraordinary general 
meeting of the Chosen Corporation, Mr G. W. B. Portman 
discussed some of the details of the sale of the company’s 
holding in Nurupi to the American Overseas Mining 
Investment Corporation for £345,000. At the Southern 
Kinta Consolidated meeting, Captain Oliver Lyttleton de- 
clared that the company’s conservative policy, and particu- 
larly the depreciation provisions, had permitted the financ- 
ing of an ambitious plan of plant reconstruction out of the 
company’s own resources. Surveying prospects 0! 
McDougalls Trust for the current year, Mr Kenneth A. E. 
Moore reported that in the first quarter of its year the 
operating company had experienced a gratifying increase 
in trade, at a slightly reduced, but satisfactory, profit 
margin. Mr D. Christopherson informed members of Gold 
Fields Rhodesian Development Company that at May 31st 
last the value of the company’s quoted investments much 
exceeded the balance-sheet figure. 


EXCHANGES 


divorced from Wall Street, the London 

London market did not suffer markedly from 

SETTLING DAYS the mid-week break in that centre. But 

TICKET ACCOUNT the general lack of life and paucity of 
AUGUST 9 AUGUST 11 business produced lower prices in 
almost every department of the 

THe London market has relapsed into “House,” and even the Prime 


seasonal inactivity, but with little of 
the typical holiday joie de vivre. In- 
deed, the effects of the Courtaulds in- 
terim statement and of the home rail 
half-yearly dividends have still been 
reflected in nervousness regarding the 
home industrial situation. Already 


Minister’s references to the political 
Situation failed to stimulate interest. 
Small business was characteristic of 
the gilt-edged market, which after 
showing little initial change, reacted 
fractionally and declined further on the 
poor response to the Wolverhampton 


loan. This in turn affected new cor- 
Poration scrips. A mid-week recovery 
in New Zealand stocks was reported. 

Interest in European bonds was 4 4 
minimum. Investors failed to follow 49 
initial rise in Austrian and German 
issues, which reacted later, and Czecho- 
slovakian bonds continue uneasy, des- 
pite Lord Runciman’s mission. Heavy 
falls were recorded in Japanese bonds 
following the incidents on the Soviet 
frontier. 

Home rail stocks were abysmally de- 
pressed on Monday and Tuesday, 0" 
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further consideration of the Southern 
and L.N.E.R. statements, Pre‘erence and 
guaranteed stocks in particular were a 
weak market, L.N.E.R. first preference 
falling to 303 at one time on Tuesday, 
while the second guaranteed stock also 
fell by a further 4 points to 66. There 
was a dramatic mid-week improve- 
ment, however, throughout the lists, re- 
sulting from a combination of profes- 
sional covering and averaging pur- 
chases. Lower prices were quoted for 
Argentine rail stocks, 

* 


Though prices were not unsatisfac- 
torv, business in industrial shares was 
at a low ebb. Prices were well main- 
tained at first, but became a little more 
irregular later through sheer lack of 
support. Iron and steel share quotations 
moved within narrow limits, with no 
particular trend in either direction. 
Hadfields rose in anticipation of the in- 
terim dividend. Engineering issues were 
firm on the whole, though B.S.A. were 
dull. Coal shares continued neglected, 
and proved entirely unresponsive to 
the proposals for assisting exports. 
Electrical equipment issues were quiet 
and irregular, though price changes re- 
mained small. The firmness of electric 
supply shares, apparent in recent weeks, 
persisted. Motor shares also were un- 
certain. Austin Motors weakened on the 
announcement of price reductions. Air- 
craft shares ran true to form and were 
steady on the whole, though little busi- 
ness was transacted. Handley Page were 
firm on the meeting, and General Air- 
craft gained on news of the British 
Aircraft acquisition. Textile shares were 
still neglected, apart from some im- 
provement in Patons and Baldwins, 
while rayon shares, though not much 
allected by the June output figures, 
Were inclined to sag. Though move- 
ments were small, brewery shares were 
firm early in the week before succumb- 
ing to the general listlessness of the 
markets. Tobacco share prices were well 
maintained. Movements in the stores 
group were indefinite, Great Universal 
Weakening after early support. Harrods 
B.A. gained on the interim announce- 
ment. On the whole, prices of provision 
and catering issues hardened or were 
unchanged. Shipping shares made a 
mixed showing, Furness Withy declin- 
ing slightly after the meeting. Miscel- 
laneous issues were somewhat irregular. 
Qualcast Were active on the proposed 
deal, and Beechams deferred lost 
ground towards mid-week. 

* 


_ Except for a slight weakness on 
Tuesday, oil shares were firm. Activity, 
however, was very small, and interest 
Was largely confined to the leaders, 
Anglo-Iranian particularly being in de- 
mand. Business in rubber shares con- 
tinued on a small scale, but prices were 
nee: The market failed to respond 
noticeably either to the better com- 
Modity price early in the week, or to 
the Postponement of the ILR.R.C. quota 
decision, At first, tea shares were 
firmer than in recent weeks, but the 
tendency towards firmer prices was not 
“Pt up in mid-week. 

© mining markets were just as list- 
as other sections, turnover shrink- 
nt dimensions. The under- 
den vever, was generally quite firm. 

emai i Me Kaffirs was subdued, with 
eel aungs mostly on local account. 

lethargic, X mines were slightly less 
and Ki; especially Western Holdings 
ip Nigel. The Rhokana results 


ess 


ing 
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and strength on Wall Street at first 
helped Rhodesian coppers, which be- 
came irregular later. Tin shares were 
neglected. Trepca and Kopaonik 
weakened a little on the amalgamation 
details, while Zletovo were firm. 


“FINANCIAL NEWS” 


INDICATORS 
Security Indices 
Total Corres, 
1938 Day 
Bar ae 
; margainst; 1937 | 30 ord. | 20 fixed 
shares* int.t 
July 22 5,745 6,225 86-4 129-9 
July 25 5,770 9.385 86-3 1296 
july 26) 5,515 8.400 861 1294 
uly 27 5,815 8,505 86-0 129-3 
July 28 5,810 7,125 85:8 129-6 
1936 
High.. 97-2 131-0 
Jan. 12 Feb. 4 
Low... | ‘ * 79°4 126°9 
| Mar. 16 = Mar. 17 
t Approx. total recorded in S.E. List. * July P 


1935 = 100, +1928 = 100. 


ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 
As compared with a week earlier, the 
Actuaries’ index of 151 industrial 
ordinary share prices on Tuesday last, 
July 26th, was unchanged at 66-7, 
against 66:4 a month ago and 83:0 a 
year ago. The corresponding average 
yields were 5-88, 5:82 and 4:37 per 
cent. respectively, the yield a week ago 
being 5-86 per cent. We give below a 
selection of the separate indices, and 
the usual monthly particulars of fixed 
interest security prices and yields :— 


Prices 
(Dec. 31, 1928 100) 
Group and No. 
ot Securities) 


July 27, June 28, | July 26, 

1937 1938 1938 

Fixed Interest 
2 Consols. (1 133-2 131°5 1345 
Misc. ind. deb. (13 121-3 120°4 120:9 
Misc. ind. pref.(26 117-2 112°8 114°5 
Ordinary 
Insurance (10) .. 120°7 115°1 119-7 
El. It. & power(16 118°5 119°1 122°4 
Elec. mtg. (12 ; 146°3 itz-S 123-4 
Iron and steel (17 75°7 543 51-7 
Motors (6 a 49-1 340 36°6 
Oil (4)... = 98-9 85:0 92:0 
Home rails (4) ... 83:7 50-4 39-3 
L 
Yields ) 
(Gsroup 

July 27, | June 28, , July 26, 

1937 1938 1938 

oh teen; 7 339 | 3-32 
Misc. indus. deb. 4°09 3 96 3.94 
Misc. indus, pret. 4°43 4°37 4: 30 

Ordinary Z 
Insurance . ; 3-62 3-69 3 56 
Elec. It. and power 451 456 | 4 57 
Elec. manutg. 4°37 5°91 ; 3 62 
Iron and steel 5:04 8:78 | 9 61 
BEE hcccenscanee 4°97 6:95 | 6°52 
Oil aaa 6 42 6:98 | 6°52 
Home rails........- 2:60 6°70 | 8 65 


New York 


WALL STREET has experienced a fairly 
marked reaction from the strength 
displayed at the end of the previous 
week and, in all but the last hour, in 
Mondavy’s session. Prices went ahead 
moderately to start with, and though 
the best levels were not held, Monday's 
close saw some small advance on the 
day. Tuesday’s session was subdued 
rather than unsatisfactory, with small 
price recessions and a lower turnover, 
but in mid-week losses became heavier. 
The Dow Jones industrial average lost 
3.09 points on the day, and though all 
groups suffered, steel, chemical and 
motor shares were the most sensitive. 
Profit-taking was the main influence at 
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work, for some technical correction w2 
probably overdue, since evidence of 
business recovery is less marked. Other 
factors were the steel earnings state- 
ments and the opinion expressed by 
Iron Age (which estimated steel activity 
at 37 per cent. of Capacity, against 36 
per cent. a week ago) that a 

moderate rise in operations is to be ex- 
pected until the motor industry enters 
the market to a greater extert. Rails were 
depressed by the poor car-loading esti- 
mates and the passing of the Atchison 
Topeka preferred dividend, while 
general market sentiment was not im- 
proved by rumours of an experimental 
period in which specialists would be 


more 
Tore 


Prohibited from trading in certain 
issues On their own account 
New York Pric 
\ Or rices 
Close Latest Close Latest 
July July July ful 
21 28, ris 28, 
1938 1938 1938 1938 
1. Rails and 4. Manufacturing 
Transport B : . ‘ 
Pe itntieeee 29g 3214 
Atchison ...... 40 365g Chrysler ...... 7llg 71 
Balt. & Ohio... 10 9 Elec. Autolite 263, 26 
MGIB ccthntienie llig 10’g Gen. Motors.. 41 4234 
Can. Pacific... 714 7 Hudson Mtr. § Oly 
Ches.& Ohio 34 3214, Nash Kelvntr 1014 1¢ 


Illinois Cent... 13 214 Bendix Avtn. 1824 19 
N.Y. Central.. 2012 1914 Boeing AirpiIn 2924 29), 
Northern Pac. 14 12>, Douglas Air... 5234 50°; 
Pennsylv. RR... 2253 2113 United Aircft. 285, 28%, 
Southern Pac. 205g 18353, Air Reduction 63 62 
Southern Rly. 1412 13 | Allied Cheml 1s 
Union Pac.... 86 82 (Col.Carbon 95 942 
Greyhound... 1653 1542|Dupont ...... 12754 1274 
Un. Carbide 845 83 


2. Utilities and U.S.Ind. Ale. 23 21 
Communications 5 


G.N. Ry. Pf... 245g 2214 Packard Mtr. 5'> Sis 





AllisChalmer 5214 5 
Gen. Electric 42 4144 


Am. W’wor 2! ee ae tan 
C’with — — e West’hseElec. 102 bUlig 
Con. Edison... 2914 281g American Can 100%5 97 
Col. Gas & El “81g 75g Addressogrph 23 24 
El Bond & Sh. 95g 85, EaterP’ar «.. 204 ae 
Nat Pwr&Lt. Tio 714 Cont. Can. ... i 5 
N. American. 235g 217, Ingersoll Rnd 912 95 
Pac. Gas & 21 28 265, Int. Harvester ©5°4 64 
Pac. Lighting 4112 401, ——— po aa 
Pub Serv N.J. 3112 30 _ Prods ” aoe Gf 
Stan Gz 3. 45,|\-0rn Frods.... © 
Gas & I 43 J I Case & Co. 101 ! 


United Corp. 333. 3 as 
Un. GasImp. 1053 1053 Gudden ....-. = 
Amer. Tel. ... 14013 14154 a oe oe 
Internat. Tel. 1013 95s Celanese of A. << 





, , > na oO 2514 4 
Westn. Union 3214 305, Ind. Rayon... 2° ; 
Radio .......... 714 67g Cotwate Palm. a o 

=~ ant anol tteacen’s 78 «178 

»  B. Pref 5712 5512|Eastr — Si, § 

y ] j 
3. Extractive and = 
Metal : a 4 

20th Cen. Fox 23 
Am. Rol. Mill 21 2054 ea 
Beth Steel i 60/2 585, 5+ Retail Trade, etc. 
Beth. Steel P. 9712 977g Mont. Ward 4754 4654 
Republic St. 197g 1913 J.C. Penney 84 83 
U.S. Steel ... 61 59\> Sears Roebck 73 


U.S. Steel Pf. 10924 10914 United Drug 675 € 
Alaska J’neau 103; 1053 Walereenxd 17 7 
Am. Metal ... 3633 355 Woolworth 4734 47 : 






Am. Smelting 50 50 ‘Borden ...... 18 !} 

Anaconda ... 3614 36's Gen. Foods... 35 { 
Bohn Alum... 27 2854 Kroger Grey. 17 It 

Cerro de Pas.. 4654 45 4 Nat. Biscuit 25 24 
Int. Nickel ... 515g 5014 Nap Dairy ... 15 16 
Kennecott ... 41 4113 Stand. Brands 8 s 
Patino Mines 1053 12 Am. Tob. B. 8314 85 
Tex. Gif. Sul. 35 36 Lig. Myers B. 102 02 
U.S. Smelt.... 6514 64 [orillard 2014 20 


Vanadium ... 20 1954 
Atlantic Retg. 26°53 25 
Phillips Petr. 44 41 
Shell Union... 17 17 
Shell Un. Pt... 10414 103 

Socony Vac.... 155g 151g tet = ma 
Stan. Oil Cal. 34 33 Comel. Credit 45 16°54 
Stan. Oil N.J. 5714 56 Atlas Corp.... 54 Bn. 


Reyn. Tob.B.x 4454 42 
Nat. Distillers 24)3 24 
Schenley Dis. 21 20 


rs 


6. Finance 


Texas Corp. 48 463g ComInv. Tr. 49 5 
By courtesy of the Standard Statistics 


Company, Inc., of New York, we print 
the following index figures of American 














values, calculated on closing prices 
1926 = 100). 
WEEKLY AVERAGES 
1938 
r ry July | July July 
| Low | High! 13, 20, 27, 
| Mar. | Jan. | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
| 30 12 | 
347 Ind’ls. ... | 75°9 108 67 104-4 108 6 1069 
ot nee 19-0 | 31-4. 26-8 29-4 279 
40 Utilities... | 57°7 | 78:8 76-0 77:8 75 J 
419 Stocks ... | 63:7 | 90:77 87:2 90-7 889 
Av. yield oe | 8-35 | 3-99¢ 4:18 3:99 496 
High | Low 
*50 Common Stocks. ¢ July 20th 


(Continued on page 244) 
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In calculating yields of fixed interest stocks allowa 
stocks are definitely redeemable at a certain date the yie 
repayment is taken when the stock stands 
reference to the latest dividends, account 





yield on “cum div.” shares. 
aale 
Peles. ear 193 
Year 1937 Jan. 1 to 
July 27, 
inclusive 
High- Low- High- , Low- 
= est est est 
84156 731g 7914 | 71 
113 105534 1115, | 107 
101516 945» 1007\5 96 
103% 6 9752 10314 99 
10625:> 99 10453 O8l, 
108 105 105 | 1046 
Al7ig  ALL4g 1155 11214 
9212 89 9110 8753 
9673 897, Q7lsi5 94 
10153 9278 99516 951. 
11653 109 11473 | 11012 
995i¢6 96 1019;5 | 9734 
11454 1071, 112l2;5 10734 
10515;¢ 9953 1035, 9919 
9675 84516 901s) Bdlg 
102 9915 102 9915 
72 62 6812 | 6314 
8514 744 8214 735 
9854 87 $553 881 
11912 | 11214 117 11454 
10973 105 1087s | 1045, 
1055, 101 10415;— 10014 
118 | 141g, 15 | «11278 
110 10414 108 =| 1013, 
10753 10314 1071939 102 
li4'g 1101, 11215)6 10934 
103 93 9612 871s 
10512 | 97% 102° | 24° 
915, B41, 89 | 4 
1021 9514 nn 
3314 2412 3412 | 311, 
8954 37 3712 16 
28 15 195g 1614 
9554 54> 6012 4012 
10173 59 73io | 43 
1085g = 1011 10554 58 
100 921 9812 | 94 
10612 , 10012 104 | 10044 
18ig 13 914 
66 5254 60 431 
4914 35 46 | 32), 
O%4 . a | 25 
2 8 12 | 30 
8854 53 60 F | 38 
9454 5712 64l2 | 43 
12154 | 11012 124 «=| «115 
6lig 4054 50 | 3% 
83 56 75lo | 54 
20l2 , 13 1534 | ll 
9628 881, 92 78 
118 1ll!p 1153, 1101 
11834 | 11254 117. 112 , 
9514 8212 8712 83 
101 93 9712 | 94 
10453 10033 | 10512 | 1011, 
Prices, eet 
Year 1938 
Jan. 1 to Last two 
July 27, i Dividends 
inclusive ' 
High- | Low- (a) (6) (c) 
_ est | est % % 
11512 | 110%2 212 | lp 
1191. | 112 21g | 21, 
12934 | 125 | 2354 | 212 
312253 11612 219 212 
84 | T3l4 254d | loa 
92 85 Llp | ll, 
118 | «114% 2ig | 2lg 
' ' 
65 | 38 loa | 3lob 
45g} 2lg Nil | Nil 
83, 4 | Nil Nil 
97 51 3345 | Nila 
27g 1014 lo¢ 13g ¢ 
6814 , a Nila 
+8 #'§ | 4c llc 
7014 3llp } 4c | 4. 
8214 | 55 2a | 26 
215g | 1234 loe lloe 
87 | 58 | $6 la 
115i2} 991, 2lgai 2nd 
14 | 716 Nil | Nil 
610 | 33, Nil | Nil 
17 | 835 Ni | Nil 
1212 | 61g | Nil | Nil 
1314 | 61, Nil Nil 
81g) 5 Ni Ni 
28i2 | 251, 2¢ 2c 
43/9 33/9 Nil le 
66 3% | t2e +26 
16/3 | 13/9 | le le 
75/6 59/- | 106 Tloa 
35/- | 32/6 | 5a Ss 
35212 | 330 «|| «6a 66 
76/6 | 71/3 |} 76 7a 
44/712) 41/- | 3146 3a 
8%— | Tg | 3120 | 4ip6 
£44'g| £3912 || Be | Be 
2612 | 24 || o5ly ¢ o6c¢ 
55/- | 32/6 || 6¢ | Nile 
121% 1156! 7a| 76 


(s) 


I im dividend 
(A) Yield on 
Yieid worked 








354% basis. 
on a 512% basis. 
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nce is made for interest accrued since the last date of payment, less income tax at the standard rate. Where 
Id includes any profit or loss on redemption ; where stocks are redeemable at or before a certain date the final date of 
at a discount and the earliest date when the quotation is above par. The return on ordinary stocks and shares is calculated b ' 
being taken of any increase or reduction of interim dividends. Allowance is made for accrued dividends in calculating he H 
~~. - > Prices - ’ || - * A 
S , ’ } 5 2 
a Year 1938 -_ a | 
| Price S> | yield Jan. 1 to aon or | Price, & > om : 
Name of Security July §=3 July 27 jay Zt. Name of Security || July s23 tele a a 
* Se- 1938 > | Hee ot 9 
{ 1938 v 2 High- Low- (a) (d) io 1938 0 g 1938 5 
3s est est 6 o | @ 
ish Funds ts. - ’ 
canis 2. aneenne 753,| —14. 5 6 3 13/41y | 12/- 3isq 3545 Com. Bk.ofAus.10/- 13/1ix ., | 4 & 4 
Do. 4% (aft. 1957) 1102... 3 5 On 539 50/- 56 5a District B. fi fypd... 526x °° | 3° * 
comrsaitigtews foo: oh 2u0 "OS TAS | a8) She ES eae ae. a | 3 
° w - ly 16 3 1516 a os » 4212p, 0 oe 
De 3108 se iesi || 1034, 3 S én £96le £82 £36 | £2\ea Hong. and S. $125. ‘* aw ce | S28 0 
Do. 319% after 1961 10354 4 3 £9014 1 £88lox l 6 4 ‘ 
Do. 412%, 1940-44 1035. ... | 119 0 646 569 6b 6a Lloyds £5,f1pd..... “S96x .. | 4 > ! 
Do. 5% 1944-64... 11473 +353 210 0 934 | 85s 96 7a Martins £20, £21 pd, Mi lane | 
Fund. 2!2% 1956-61 911)... 3 0 3. 89/3 | 78/353 8b 8a Midland £1, ty. pd. 56x — 314 9 | 
Fund. 234% 1952-57 97 219 4 6316 55s 5a 5b = Nat. Dis. £212 fy.pd. 6x | gg Gj ' 
Fund. 3% 1959-69... 99 ' 310; @ 34 4a | 116 Nat. of Egypt £10... 351.) 7) | gg 
Nat. D. 212° 1944-45 10114 ; 2 i? > ‘ 16 2 2 a . +4 dh > 2laoy) : 
Victory Bonds 4°... 11254 -_ 311 Of 488 444 Blea 8126 Roy. Bk. of Scotland 457 3 ; 4 : 
War L. 312% af.1952 10273 —1g 3 4 6n 1655 13% 5a 106 St. of S.A. £20, £5 pd. 161, ul zat ; 
Local Loans 3% ...... 88545 — ly i ae 51/3 43 - 614 5 334g Union Dis. £1 ........ 47/6x oe. i 
Austria 3% 1933-53... 101... 218 4° 9- | 9/- 116 9a) West. £4, h1 pd... 7x od 4 tg 
India 219% ...sercesses 68 - 313 6 7 : 
i T aciicsaniaument 8llo| — lo 313 6 ; . Insurance 7 
Do. 312%-..-..0+20000 O41, — lp. 314 0 285g | 2412 | 40a | 506 | Alliance £1, fully pd. || 28 43 
Do. 412% 1958-68 = 116 “| 3 8 0 165 | 12% 3/60, t4/6b Atlas4> dliapd. ... 453, ae ke : 
Dom. & Col. Govts. 10516 913 20a 206 om. Un. £1, ty. pd. 10 or 
Austr. 5% 1945-75... 106 — i 29 e 51> 453 lj6a_2/~b — Acc. 4i, 5/ pd. 5 ul Si 
Canada 4% 1940-60 103 | .. | 3 60 31 2613 | 25a 255 Lon. &Lanc.d5,42pd. 299 eo 
Nigeria 5% 1950-60 113 312 9 1172 915 32a 3/15 N.Brit.&Mer.£144,t.p. 1154 he 
N. Zealand 5% 1946 104 4 8 0 205, | 18!2 | $30» | $254 a (4D) * Pd... | 905 i o : 
Queens. 5% 1940-60 104 i; ee 16 1334 6/-a 6 -5 P oes hie 7-pe oe 1554 316 2 | 
S.Africa 5% 1945-75 110 . oa 3553 2910 25 a 7214 Do. ent 4 4 ereree 35) 2 15 ce 
Foreign Governments 106/- 81/3 +t50c | t50¢ Sh , 8. . 98 9 7 2 
Arg. 412% Stg. Bds. 88 Ss 5 2 3f, 10%. 814 lla 196 Roel 1 ae sl. 10 (2? 
Austria 19305°%.... 49 | —-1 10 4 0 Oli Zip | 3/30 3/36 SU ALA oR cicd 87, ta 
Do. 410% 1934-59 69 +1 710 O 17 15l4 6/6a 6/66 ».U. A £204 16 319 9 
Beig.4% red.by1970 971, — 1p. 4 2 0 88/1%2 69/8l4 1/3@ | 1/65 Sunin,glwithdipd 92 ¢ aa 
Bulgaria nen vanianind 34lo| ... | 7 4llm tllig Jig | th0a | t106 — Lf. Ass., ao 8 . oo 
Brazil 5% Fd. 1914 1915! —1 Nil vestment Trusts : - 
Chile 6% (1929)...... Tiel ... 4 8 6 267 230 4a 86 Anglo-Amer. Deb... 240 5\ 500 | 
China 5% (1912) ..... 471,' —1 1010 6f:' 652 47\2 3¢ 3ig¢ Anglo-Ceitic Ord. ... 47 5 774 
Do. 5% (1913) w+... 601,, -2 | 8 3 3f, 11/3 | 7/6 Tze | 1c Brit. Assets Trust 5/- 113 49 9 ‘ 
Czechoslovakia 8°... 74 | —2i2' 10 16 3f, 233 208 65 4a  Debenture Corp. Stk. 344 i 413 6 
Denmark 3% ......... 97 ee se 75 55\> lla 36 For. Amer, &c., Det. 66 a 615 3 
Egypt Unified 4%. || 10112! — 1p 319 0 137, lig 4106 Zina «= Guardian Investment jj9 att 517 2 
French 4% (British) 10lox ... 510 O¢ 254 201 4a 8b ind. and Gen. Ord... 349), i0 419 0 
Ger. Dawes La. 5% 54lo. 9 3 6 275)2 223 5a 85 pare Fae Det. ss 237 8! 5 9 5 
Do. Young Ln. 412% | 41°... | 1019 6 17/- 149 | 2hoa Cod) inv. 10/= || '16/- | -6d 5 12 6 
Greek 6% Stab. Ln. 3215 oo 7 11 6w 252i2 233 810 6 3loa ercanule | DVeverseese | 242 lox 2} 419 
ae I 441. +1 8 8 6h 154 123 4\o6 3a Merchants Trust Ord. "495 ‘ 626 
Japan. 13% 1936-65 45 3lo' 12 4 6f  251lg | 223, "ib 5a Metropolitan Trust.  9991-y 5 47 
Do. 6% ('24) red. 1959 46 «= —-3)— 13 0 Of «(S/- 342 2h 4c Scottish Inv. d— 5 Og 
Norwegian 4% 1911. 1171 oe 3 8 0. 218 178 3loa 66 Scottish Mort., Pe. 183 3 5 36 
Peru 712% 1922....... 479! ... wn 221 19012 3a 95 ‘Trustees Corp. Ord. — 99) 1 | 5 0 % 
pee 2G coeee as 751 is 7 5 Bs\ 9 167 66 4a Monee arog iin 5147 
oum. 4% Con. 1410; ... 12 6 Oy ‘inanci rusts, Gc. : 
U.K. & Arg. C. 3% ... 83 +1 312 3) 11/9 o> 2loe 4c Argentine Land,&c.10); 94 ; S1l 5 
Corporation Stocks 35/- | 22/9 10¢ 131g Brut.S.Atr. 15/-ty.pd. 27- -6d 7 8 0 
Bir’ham 5% 1946-56 113 . 3 4 0 | 23/9 I5/7l2 10¢ 10¢ CharterhouseInv.41 20- |... 10 0 0 : 
Bristol 5% 1948-58... 115 ‘aii 3 5 0 16/1012 13/10! 2a 26 C.otLond.R.Pty.£1  15- | 5 69 
LCC. 3%... -020.00- ae ea 3 9 0 | 339  25/7lo ¢2izqa $8546 Daily Mail&Gen. £1 296 —-1/- 712 8 
Liverpool 3% 1954-64 97 200 3 4 0 d Olig 4146) 3a Dalgety £20 £5 pd. 65g... | 514 0 
Middx. 312% 1957-62 105 +1 3 3 6 | 23/6 | 19/3 3a 66 Forestal Land {1 . 213 M4. 8 9 4 
errr 25/109 19/- Nile 24(c) Hudson’s Bay Co.g1 236 2 3 15 0 
Pye ee Ss " ————t aa | tae 2ioa 56 jeve Invest. £1 coe || 17/6 3 il 
te | 553 24 | Nil Nil Peru. Corp. Pref. ...... 31, Ni 
uly ¥ “a Yield 10/6 7 - 3¢ 312 ¢ Primiuva Hold. £1... 86 g 5 0 
Name of Security | 377 | §3A July 27, | 17/3, 12 = Tee | Tige Staveley Trustgl... 139 —7. 10 1 9 
| 1938 Aes 1938 34/1012 23/9 0c 12lg¢ Sudan Plant. £1...... 313 8 00 
vs - Breweries, &c. ; 
§ 4 6 = ; = ; rr a Aaselt'e Boswery £l 74- 6d 415 
; —— _ ” = 42 «2a arclay Perkins £1... 27, - : 5 19 
cm ous us | | s12 9 BES 1039 | 1206 | $30 Bass Ratclitt Ord. 41 128- +1/- 318 2t 
Lon. Pass. Transport 26 | ie 3a 126 Charrington&Co.g1 65- —1- 412 3 
412% “A” 1985-2023 1181, 1 311 0/1079 | 85- | m0 145 Courage Ord. £1 ..... 80/- | .. 5 0 0 
5% “A” 1985-2023... : 1281. |... | 311 0. 125 1026 Tiga 156 = Distillers Ord. £1... 99 - l- 499 
5% “R” 1965-2023... 11915 eee 312 6 113 = «- 176 12a Guinness Ord, £1 oes 1146 l- 2 1 4 
“C” 1956 or after..... 74 -115} 51410 | 43 6 91/- 206 | Tiga Ind Coope & All. £1 104 - ei $5 9 
Met. W.B. “B”’ 3%.. 92 - 35 0 93 e ze oe 31a! 7126 Meux’s Ord. £1....... 40 6 6d 5 8 0 
P. of Lon. 5% 50-70 116 “ve 372019 - 63 156 8a Mitchells &Buders £1 | 88/- l- 5 4 6 
British Railways f.- 63,9 5a@ | 12126 Ohlsson’sCape fl... 71.6 26 418 0 
QI eecpescoes wo 1-3 120 0 ol sone | ste | tee least | mene AG) £1) TU) | 2 
L. & N.E.R. Def....... as nee “il ai- = 6 t5a ti7i26 S. African Bws. £1... 108 '- 6d 43 4 
Do. 5% Pref. Ord. 414) — ly Nil 2613 i9/4! 4a 6 Taylor Walker Ord. £1 39- ... Pe 
Do. 5% Pref. 1955 | 5315 —9 70 2f | 72/9 94°2) Slob} 2a © Walker(P)&R.Caingl 23- +94 6 19 
Do. 4% 2nd Pf....... | -2 (1518 3) | 26° 136 | “6a Watney Combe Dell 756 .. 9 9 ° 
Do. 4° inne lp| —gi ' ron, Coal and Stee : 
UMS Ord | Be 82 8 4 7) 246 | 1919 | 4a | 6b Allied Ironfound. £1. | 20/72 Tid 9 14 3 
4°% PE 1923 | 54k) Tet) 1018 2) 4c | 3738 | ae | 6b | Babcock Wilcox 41... 39/412 7d 3 | 6 
I ediicitelasicceincat 581 —415! 6 16 9 J 2) 4/7: 10¢ 10c | Baldwins 4/~ .......... 56 s 750 
Southern Def........ is} im] seis 2 oes | oa 4a | 106 | BolsoverCol.Ord. fi | 39/4)... 9 7 2 3 
Do. 5% Pf. Ord. 591, —8 616 9|| 36/7: 49 Sa ti2l,6 Brown J.) Ord. 10/- 28,9 Tinod 6 1 OF 
Do. 5% Pf. .......... |, 10112; —612' § 0 O ‘1/38 2, 27/6 2a +65 ButterleyCo.Ord.£1 276 13 5 16 4 
Dom. & Foreign Rys. 4 7 25 7 a ° 5¢ 8i3¢ | Cammell Laird 5/- ... 746|-3d, 5% | 
Antofagasta Ord....... oeee | 4; oe Ni 3/72 19/9 3a 5b Colvilles Ord. £1....... 22/- 3d 7 6 0 
B.A. & Pac. Ord....... 5 " Nil oe 7/5 Tize | 10c Consett Iron Ord. 6/8 8/6 | ... 7 13 0 
B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord... = 13 ; Nil 87/6 | 78/6 Sa 156 Cory, William,Ord.g1 85/- +7iod 4 14 § 
B.A. West. Ord....... 9 | Nil 34/3 | 19/9 6¢ | 10c DormanLongOrd.£1 226 -13 817 9 
Cc iS livécsonmmase 9 | Nil 35/3 | 34/3 l4c | 18¢ Do. Pref. Ord. £1... 40/- ae 9 0 -. 
Can. Pac. Com. $25... 7  — ly Nil oot | 62/6 @ ‘tiligd || Firth Brown {l....... 676 ... 3 4 of 
| Costa Rica Ord. ...... 25 lox 7 MH | Bitz) 2216 | $30 | t4igd GuestKeen &c.Ord.41 249 -3d 8 1 
| Nitrate Riys. £10..... || 40-1 7. | $00 || splat! ave lga| 156  Hadfields 10/-........ -| ... | 7 
San Paulo Ord. ...... 41 | 915 3+. 31/412) 21/6 7126 | 2loa  Horden Collieries £1 | 249 of 8 2 : 
Taltal Rly. Ord. £5 15/- | (6 at oe 23/9 Se | 9g¢ Lambert Bros.Ord.{1, 27/-__ ... 7 0 . 
Banks and Discount ~s 7 13/10 2 7/72 2¢ 3loc OcceanCoal&Wilsonfl 93 od 7 4 5 
Alexanders £2, {1 pd. 66/3 | | 5 6 12/3 8/1012 5¢ 10c | PeaseandPartners10/  10/-| .... 10 . 
Bk. of N. Zealand{l 326 -—1/3' 418 0 | 23/9 | 16/9 2a 5126 Powell Duffryn £1... | 17/9 +3d 8 : oF 
|| Bk. of England...  340%>| /3| $18 3e| 48/412| 36/216! 7120 | iB Sheepbridge CEILI 389 § 3 40! 
| Barclay B. £1......... 735/-| | 343 3 || aye? | 2e0°| atel Gee Shipley Co Ord. £1 263 «3 6's 
| Barcl. (D.,&c.) A fl | 44/- | 344 é || 40/- | 28/9 12¢ | 13¢ |S. Durham oA 31/3 | -1/3; 8 fo 4 
Bk. of Aust. £5........ 8 | 15 0 ol 20/- | 12/- 6c | Te | Steel &lron fBOrd{1 13/1. .. | WY 3 
| Bk. of Mont. $100... £4312/ 72. | 313  e| Soi | SBM?! wet | {G2 || Stanton Iron. £1..... | 38/9x | 3 3 oF 
Bk. of N.S.W. £20.. | ~241)! —"lp| 317 66! 58/- | 46/- 19126 | 13a | Staveley Coal, ae 489. } 333 
| Brit. OverseasA £5 47/6 | "wa dt 40/3 | 31/6 | Tze | I2igc Stewarts&Lioyds{i 376 =. | 8g 5 
|| Chtd. of India £5......5 12 | _;: an 8 | te 233 | 4a, 66 | Swan, Hunter £1 ... | 27/6 ee : 
@) Final dividend. ee re et 21g |__| _5e || Themes Bice) 6/8 | 3/9 — 3d - 
i (m) Based on o See full year. (d) Paid in £N.Z. (e) Allowing for (f) Flat yield. 
ayment of 212%, (n) To ‘ esl 
(w) Yield based on 40% of at par, in year shown. (e) Yie on 15/8% basis. 
° Free of Income Tax. (v) Yield based on 47% of coupo® 


(p) Yield worked on a 10% basis. 


coupon. 
(1) Yield worked on a 14% 


(*) 1% paid free of income tax. 














mS Prices, 
a ie I 
J n. to Last two i 
july Brendes | 
High- Low , (| Name of S Pri g 
_est est “ (db) «© Security Mr 2 a Pri 
27 3 3 Yie! Y ; es, 
286 , 209 Nil 1 1938 >= July 37 ~ 1938 
get $3812 7 Nil ron, Coal, Sc at 1938 sn. to : 
“6 0 20/- 6b Nile Uv scuyere toh cont, ‘e inch = Dw t two 
S ; 2 19 + 10 ¢ 3a Un tates Steel $1 £l 25 £ 3s. d High- " ~ ‘nds 
3016 21 = 10¢ 10¢ en Sane eee Fi 100 $62) E ms est Low- N as 
2 Bie de in vee wernt, | ona | ef Ue a 0 ewe oe, VHSB 
aa lg — 2 he ie é , : . Secur ‘ 
513 40/7) 12124 221, . Wenrual hos. W.) 1. i Qe + 3d Nil 56 - 17/- 2 op rity Jul a 
3 15¢ oy ee S. etc bie 25 P ; 14 0 62! 45/- 10c +12 27 a 3 
59 2/9 ¢  Yarr ead I. & S 1 35 - 7 15 0 The 555 5a pha 26 } 19 aoa, - 
56 | 2 Nil " ow & Co. S. £1 me Does 8 0 or | ike Tina | 205 Pairey Aviati ~¢ 33 
5 4! 2/10°2 Nil Nil Ble a, 5 iy 3p 7 4 z 353 11/3 Nil ¢ 20 Galle} Ja ion 10/-.. z 
aj) 6 410 N Nil achers £ 0,- x ( or 9 8 Nilc ralla} & ¢ 2¢ 
7/6 “jo Nil Ni Bradforc Ai 4 0 0/719 23/- aie oi Ao ae to. £1 56 3 6d és 4 
419 Nil Nil B ocd vers £1... 6 0 “6 ‘aq || a2 8b allaher Ltd. Ord. £1 63 ia 
811 326 0c Nil ons Cel ae ft. 0 os 0 30 6 | 607 rs 154 Gen. ont-Brit. rd £1) 6 314. t 
Bly 2 9 as Oc valico ‘. . 10/- an ” a 2 Scceaeeen aii + he i ee 
as 269 sin, fee Coats, an a. te | d a = a a 4 13h ee ay 13 ¢ $6 0 
S| a diva) Tab Courtauids 1 oe | SiMe] 4 7 aa ah 376 yb! 15 b Harr sons&Cr bral & at ae 
- ; Ni inglish Swg. Ctn. ny me 9¢ 1g a At 6 88'9 a 
89 ; 36 3 tide i. oo tinea Ctn. {i 28 3 ‘9 5 ~~ akon = Ni? 5156 Imp. i one 5 26 2 10 
6/3 — t10¢ Linen Thread Stk- £1 —-| 72 $5312 | $38? #17125 5c fame, Chou chad *) 28 fd 51 
5 c | Nil Patons & cad Stk. Z1 | 2h0 ee 900i if $387. $1": +7! a as + || 27/6 a) ‘eae 2 
53 | 349 ia Whitworth & Mit, 1 289° “34| 613 3| oof 32 1255 Aiea Imp. Tobacco df0 313 lo 
133 | 989 A ey Electrical Mi. Zi | “ae steals is “Sn 439 i 3 . Inter. Nickel ae re 6d ‘a 
.? 8/9 156 ssocia : lanufac 76 + 1/10 104 ke 3 51 )/ 22) 65 nterr me el nt os as Lied g 2 
20 5a Britis ted Elec. £ tg. a 6 60/71 5 Zloe 2 Dene ae at j DP... a 8 8 
319 ae 6125 156 eee Ce alead’ ci i es oy) ant) “ES Bisa | Ides te tig ne 7a $ 31 ot 
I ; 
793 24/4) N 6a lenders £ ted £l 39/~ | 0 1¢ 32 15 141¢6 ndon B ever £ 10 3 3 T 
21,3 67/- wee 10¢ Crompton Pa seeeseneee 26 S$ 2 35 = | 32 6 12196 2716 x ns (J Or Al i a 3; 4 17 = 
06 4 ie | Be Geena Electric £1. 30). a 7 429 263 five a Macks & Spen KS gi: “ai 53 3 
6 29 5 5a H eral Electric 1... = atolns 26 3 lp a 3b P urex £1 O1 “A’S/- 57 72 
22;9 71 a TJlob enleys (WT) £l 316 vee 2 0 9 42 12), 104 hillips rd. 34 6 3 19 
2 or on - 4 51 2 “+0 ae ad s (Cjsodfr eens ik 
$130, aac | Toc Johnson & Phil on. 776 6d 6 3 9 14 te rh ake a7 lob Pinchin Johnson £1 3 3 11 0 
oo ee ee AF ett | ae eais2o0i 2 Tl ae | eee?’ 11'— 6 Prices Trust Ord.5 et 5 30 
393 62 6 9 | $lc Seonehe Dhan. dine 38 - . 4 2 0! 60 6 8 +5 -" ¢ 221 mediation O Ird.5/- 32 6 6 16 0 
Ms 33 2a 6a — foe i . 6 12 0 2610: 21 gi dee $8151 nes nef) 40/— | —1 5 7 6 
ie 33,- 5b ournem + NO pa P ee 6 7 > 215 4c Sears (J Sons Ord ; 539 4 6 . 
46 | y Briti outh I. 6 0 83 /- 21- oa | 12! Smthfild Ord £l « 131 5 11 9 
51 - 33,6 : sritis & $1 0 ; 1219 mthtil< -5- 
m9 | se z¢ Se City of ewe & Lt. £i el) oo | 2 483 366 a Na sey 119 +40 
5 27/- 3a 71 Clyde Vee i 306 | a6 : & 3 68 4) 66 . 414 Swed. M rd. £1 t.£1 103 . 7. 
s2/4le! Selo 4a ‘38 County of Le Elec. {i 376 é4 41 9 304 30 7 ib 56 Tueand bs gt “> id 210 O 
50,9 28,9 2loa idm ondon 37 a 1 9'41,\ 7 : Tilling, ° le £1. 26/3 |\—7 2S 
ie Be | 3 5S ye 376 ia 45 2 376" 70- Be ests | Fepiee et | BS) - Nt 
s- jae i: : 3 nd. A fee. Zi | 2 tee | 3 4) 3771 463 1614 10a ° riplex S "Ord. fi 65 412 
26 2lp 4 a Metro ss. Elec. 1 6 45 7/71; 6/3 6146 _— Tub Safety G. 65 20 
89 ae | he Si2b Metro. Hlectric > 32 - a 0 39 814 18/4 72 b me Nearer 5-418 
41,10 34/- 66 aa North-Ea Counties £1 50 Begg 12 6 39/3 ns 9 71 71 Jnited Da ewall £1 84 4 5- 10 0 0 
2 37,6 2loa a North st. Elec 1 3 -” i 413 4 70,/- 326 42 b 5 a United N aries £1 P 79 8 6 v 
56 512b Se » Metro cc. £1 33 | 4 16 60.6 3a a W'll Sielosserain’ || sre 4d 4 0 
25/- ottis » Llc 33/- 0 1 7b Vllpapr Mrs. 1 ‘a. || sa 5 0 
A 216 : 3e Folekie Dan Thcses 48 9x ; ; 0 a 52'6 5a 456 Wiggins, ee 23/9 4 = 
be ae oe 2 1 < 0 peOrd. { 5/7 
09. 216 | Oe Gata etrie Sgt 420 a." te" pil! 95 ¢ —— mat 3 6 700 
~~ = a7 ' 6 yas LL & C - 4 5 8] 16 , 5 Ashi i. ines * 65/- e » O 
5} 10154 “_ | Me ion. OS fi) eoecceee inne 317 ; e, 62 6 bay ¢ gee omntone. het 4/- , 4 Lp 0 
3 36 212 aes MK, «+000 24 6 135 1454 loc | 614 Scone Rs. 9 67 - iz 4 
39/44) 3 | 15¢ | oM Metropolitan £1 125! - | 4& 16 ddl eae 956 95a Cons a on - 16 5 13 
Bie Bee Sacer. Hite ono Qetrain ue | Secs 7 | [88S 
< ée/~ io¢ é ion M Syl 7) 41 12? 0,10 Oc os DeB Viines 10, ' "77 4iod 2 Or 
53.03, 28/3 50 ¢ t2i.@ Assoc E cere Ge £ ; 5 1 0 274 Ole lig 5c | Jo" eers (Def.) £219. 176 -6d| 5 Nil 
23/1i,| 28s Nie | Nar a -£1 40- $4) oe 38 37a ga | Ri ee 16 d| 5 3 3 
57/6 16,3 8313 b Nil Birm 5/~ «. 41 363 -2,6 21/7) can N @ 25a andfontei - £l..... _ ae ’ 5 16 
“ye 6 2 13/73 Nil ; Rho} in 526 g 0 
bY 41. 48/- 1 6¢ a a Sa Arms {i 25 71 wes 4 3 0 1]) 7 2 80c Ni — Tint a 1 s << x 13 ; 0 Oo 
33;3 71/3 2126 2¢ Ford M Im sessse 226 —Tioed 9 2 9t 91g 7° 75a 10a R into £5 KARP oe 1? 5 14 3 
104 ; ig , ¢| Be Lucas ats rn 22/6 | - od Nil 0 1911 513 26a | 6-6 Roan Antelope C 5 14 ee 
(4 8 11 5c 2 Leyland | scaling 1 Ni 1 1516 — | aot spr. S/=| 11 ¢ SW 
m3 | Bbe 2b Oss Leyland Motors Zi ee 53 4 A SOE ete | hie ate Nil 
"| % a : ot *. d Nic V. Witwat -_ y I , b 
™ 9 25 @ 1616 Ree Cycle Hol 5/- Od. 85 - 1/3 5 6 4 X od ererand 10) 9 6 14 
Bs an e | @be Rolis-Royce ae él 29/- | 34 5 19 N rold £1 73 cua 4 
246 27> 5a tand. vedas fi seeees 102 6 13 os 16 0 EW ISSUE ae . Nil 7 
246 157 Nil 155 Cc Ship . [We eeee 1/3 8 O Issue Issue PR a Nil 
«4,0 247 os “la ; pin 15 - > sue ; ; I 7a 
23,71, 17:6 3¢ Nil C n Line eon ya 479 price July 27, (“han ES 
22,3 °| 16/9 4¢ 5c nae 1. am. £1 5 6 13 3k a. Expl. 4 1938 eee 
2 13/6 nits ae P. ress, Withy £1... 3/- og 40 oe 5°. pf - = July 20 Issue I 
6 i 7 . y Al... Jootle 314°, 2°) pm > ssue July 27 
o. | {98 ¢ | Nike | Ustor Ne TS 18/- 34) 0 Bnmth. 313% 98 Par3d pm Lcc.3 Issue) July 27, | since 
29/4 18 /1)> 2lo¢ TT Castle Ore ci. +3/6 ae 511 0 Bwir 4 ‘ 98 4 dis Der Mid CE ) 101 : _SINce 
he: 18/3 4 5¢ [ea and rd. £ 96 410 0 Brt. Ox *o db. 98 “ Nat > d. 10 July 2 
: 18,3 a Alli ind Rub Ai} 2 6d ( aS ? Sind pm at. Det 100 a 
3¢ 6 2216 5a 3) An ed nt ber 6 4 5 2 0 Brtn(M)5 4 22 6 6d ey Regis Ord 3 os d . 
aise | is oe anes eit. 169 BS Beds Bk Se cies PRD A oo! -F- 
b] 29 ias £ ape ' Un dos 9% 1-'2 Gis d S.Met.E! 1 ; Tie 
B02 Yo 5a | Top Joreha Me nn 276 mies age B | tats SMe. EL! pi. 204 is—Par 
30,101, 2,0 2] ) am Teeth. ; 0 1» dis-Par Siete ae) 2 ee he 
ale 76 - tigth 1 ate sain 5-1 213| 6 8 0 UN Saeonaee mton 314%, 98!2) Pat 
4; 2)- 4a Tob ae an) 6 “ 36/3 13 6 8 0 NIT TRU dis 
108 9 5 65 ondon Asis | an 36 3 ) 6 18 as suppli UST - 
Se STi 3 | seb |i Gaieca Asiatic 2/-... is- sed $l 0 polled by manag PRICES 
45 24,9 Se ! United Serdat £l ao ‘ The d 511 0 (Table does gers and Unit T _ 
2h | +o — wa b Anglo-I Oil 7 a4 + 3d 6 - 9 Name and G not include certa tusts Associati 
210. 4 Jil ob A = rania’ : 0 0 roup Jul am. - in closed t eiation 
£42 2 3/71 5 Nil pex (T Atak nfl be oe 8 19 ly 27, Change trusts 
5116 [33% 10d pec 256 _— = 5/- = 3 | +4/3 ’ en ipal & Gen = jul 3 Name 
sa Oe Se att, Burmat Of i" 03 71> Fis 8 For. Govt. Bond... I ying, Name and Group | 74357 
Pa igs ee ple Royal Dutch i aa | AS so ei coe 146-156 3d K ly 27) since. 
35). Lal 10. Shell T ch 4.100. 53 lig, 4 7 Ok Scottish & Sestien. 19 —} 9 Seystone buly 2 
25,9 oO Se f , Telsidad Loses, ,. £38'2 ee ? Ok _ Bank-lnsu tha, 17 an 3d Keystone 2nd ...... 161 
log | JS i) nidad Lease. £1... 42130| — 8; 5 0 Oe Bank & Insut 19 id || Keymene 2d woes ont Vi) Hed 
15. | 11/3 I | 8c Acrated B aneous ! ' 4 5 O+ ew 4 18 9-19 ey. Consol Meciciee. 1 24 —14 =x lind 
aut i 3 Ie | 36 a News. fl... 20 57 0 con aeseegeee 20 9-21 9x Amer =— rr la4e-15/4 d 
8 0 : ° i ; V- . aaa 17 9- 3d Amer, indsts 4 
he 3 16 | b er Ee fi eee 216 ~ 5 Scot. on Rae : , 18,9 24 SS. . _ cies d 
6 676 2623 ¢ 10 a 1. Pres aca @ oi ae 13 6-14 3 d . Ist 17 1 
65.7, 6/10 To 5c Assoc. B ss 10/-...... 23.1! 2 ee Gee ornhill deb - eee 14 10 14/9 He. tnd ...... 176-186 6d 
a9 4 3 go) Be Aenos. New Pic. 5/- mat 1s 1 0 Cornhill def.* <..... 3 1221 10 | 3d De a | a 16 - 
29/9 37'6 ot | 2° Assoc. P. Cet Dt. 5/- 13/3 i 514 0 Ne National 139-149 Elec. I 4th oo... 15 —I¢ 
Ba at In 
779 | 23/12 m 29 ¢ 85 ¢ rker (Joh ment £1 2j- | —6d 8 0 0 N ional C. . Metal RE siasinaee 16, —1 ad 
57 10 12/6 < 71p e $3212 ¢ Beechams Pil Be 826 10 8 6 a eee 18 19 ctals & Min... 163 1" =x 
53/1: 443 i9¢ 10¢ Boots Pur ills Df. 5/ 61 3 ~ 3 5 8 0 Reeth. occas 16 6-17 ~ 3d «zB Other Grou : l4.—- ‘ 7% 
% 3. 406 mi, | Nils Borax Dete Drug 5/- 55/- | —5/- 418 0 Amalgamated ...... ielah = |i tele, Ota. ist Uni 3d 
5? 31/- 4a 171 Bow. P. erred £1 426 -| 714 Century ....csseeeeeee 20 /3- L412 x ... Orit. Gen. i 17/3 ; 
844, 43 234 a Biety aac es Mills £1 Tilo | oe 4 6 0 Gilt-edged peneuteterte 17 oa Brit. & & T in -«- (15/4 a 
2) 64 12 t2 5 rit. A ro. 10/- 13 - a 7 8 Scottish sescsseesees 17 — - Liod rit. & Auer seeeee 12 io 4 
a, 463" Je tai Brits Match si | aoa ais 8 0 Unit y Ir eis= | 3d Dames ef. | 16 
711,,| 4532 I7l> b 106 rit.-Am ch £1...... 49/4\> -3 1) 414 0 15 Moor sess + ~— emncaiage 38 - 
14/~ 62 | CN Tig British Oxy Tob. £1 33/- | - i, 5 1 0 Inv. Flexible. on Lind 1 Do. Prior! 7 
45 83 af 4 a | Beockh xygen £1 S14 6d | 414 Inv. Gas & — 12 . Ist Prov. “A rity gg i 
3. 38 | wat io ouse (J.) £1... 99'6 | — i, 42 0 Inv. G al. 129-1? Do. “Bs... sara 
3 | 253 ioc ase —— ie One 72/6 | —1/3) ¢ 4 o Inv. ond Gen. ae De Reser we 440 
6 / re . r z 6 ~ vy. of ¢ ee ] 6 _ , _ a. es eine 14 9-15 
16385) 9¢ 12lp¢ Crittall Mig. Or ean 55 ‘y 9 10 inv. Gold Perey 14 153 Liod Selective As 15 6-16 . 3d 
_ 26/3 9/9 106 9c De Havill g. Ord. 5/- 75g) + , : 7 5 6 Hundred ees 17/— 18 . Salles 15,10 6 : 
18/~ 10¢ 5. i peu fl Air. £1 sze'| t34| 9 12 0 Provident son 17 7-187 Selective “ B™ 16 1 
15a | 10¢ Eastwoods Ord. £ 45/- | +1 916 0 Savings aeeernes 13, 9-1. Tho] ee pai 15, 6-16 
* Bi | 206 Elec. & Mt Ord. £1... 276 | - 13) 511 0 Secunty First ...... 8 10 ~ Brit. Trans — 
(pid and off — 0 Ever cote os tt tam *T8 6 1011 ore 310 oe Be & Fin... 12 9-13‘ 
» Including bones ot yCo.5i-.. | 20/6 fia} 73 8 nates ben in. "ie toe. Fin... | 15 3-16 4 tig 
(d) 312 Paid f onus of 5% free ae 5 8 Gol 2nd Ser. ...-+. Four ae Shrs. 20 —21 - 
(t D ree of 5% f. of C 8 10 d 3rd S 18 3- quare 16 9-17 
) Yield er cent of incor ree of ‘ommissi 0 eis oo 19/3" + Mod ian ee 16 9-17,9 
ca ome tax. sion and 7 13 6-14, 6x di: Protected ist _ 20/—21 sd 
sh divid tax. ‘a (n) Y Stamp D 6x +1 i -” tected ea 14 6-1 
end and + Free of I ield worked uty. (a) In - a oe is ae 
7lo per ee a on a 2 per aaaed dividend b+) F Do. std oo 16 a 9 . 54 
. in deferred a‘ Yield ——. 7 aan ee eee 11 6- 12 6 sd 
nary stock. on 35% basis Calculated at 18 Last two yes 
. (w) P S‘2 annas pe arly dividends ba 
) Paid on per sh: idends. (&) Y 
(») in dead beta ae 4 Rs. 9. Yield on 20" t 
end beiore t capital t! p) Annas basis. 
ne han in p as per s: 
200% capital a year. 
s 4s. per deeds 
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(Continued from page 241) 
DatLty AVERAGE OF 50 AMERICAN 
COMMON STOCKS (1926 = 109) 


July 21 July 22) July 23) July 25 July 26 July 27 
123-6 123-8 126:0 126-5 124-7 121-2 


1938 High: 1265 July 25th. Low: 83:6 
March 3ist. 


ToTAL DEALINGS IN NEW YORK 


Stock Exchange Curb 
Shares 

1938 | 

Shares Bonds 

000’s $000’s 000"s 
July 21 1810 10,090 236 
» = 1,220 7,820 | 204 
~ oo 780 | 4,070 92 
ae 2,110 9,440 254 
"26 1250 | 7150 175 
» we 1,970 8,180 245 


* Two-Hour Session. 


Capital Issues 


UNTIL the eve of the holiday, activity 
in the new issue market was maintained 
at a relatively high rate. A further cor- 
poration issue, of £1,500,000 Stoke-on- 
7rent 34 per cent. stock has been made 
on the now familiar terms. Of the 
issue, some £900,000 is required for 
conversion of the existing 6 per cent. 
stock, for which the lists remain open 
until next week. The market was not 
anticipating an enthusiastic response, in 
view of the poor response to last 
week’s Wolverhampton loan. This fate 
was shared by the South Metropolitan 
Electric Light and Power 34 per cent. 
debenture stock and 4 per cent. third 
preference share issues, despite their 
excellent security. The 4 per cent. de- 
benture stock of Amalgamated Press 
is well covered by earnings, but its 
terms of issue appeared to be rather 
less generous than the market was in- 
clined to expect for an industrial de- 
benture of this type. On the other hand, 
the smaller debenture issue of Easterns, 
Limited, which enjoys less impressive 
cover, but yields slightly over one per 
cent. more, enjoyed a good reception. 
African Explosives and Industries 54 
per cent. £1 preference shares, issued 
at 2Is., were well received. Im- 
perial Chemical Industries and De 
Beers Consolidated Mines hold the 
share capital of the company equally, 
and it has an impressive record. The 
prospectus, which commendably adopts 
the “ cumulative requirements ” method 
of calculating cover, shows that the 
debenture service and preference divi- 
dend was covered over five times in 
the latest year. The issue provides a 
useful addition to the number of sound 
but high-yielding preference issues. 
The issue of preference shares by Fohn 
Jeffrey and Company is predominantly 
ot interest to Scottish investors, for 
permission to deal will be sought only 
from the Edinburgh Stock Exchange. 


CAPITAL ISSUE TOTALS 
Nominal Con- New 


Week ending Capital versions Money 
July 30 £ £ 
To the Public...... 5,200,000 1,385,000 3,870,000 
To Shareholders 65,000 vas 71,250 
By S.E. Intro. ... Y 


Ni 
By Permis. to Deal 751,299 
Sav. Certs., week 
ending July 23 Dr. 1,150,000 


_Including Excluding 
Conversions Conversions 


Nil 
1,642,312 


Year to date 


£ 
1938 (New Basis)......... 230,128,514 210,247,551 
1937 (New Basis) ...... 397,789,816 349,756,645 
1938 (Old Basis) ......... 170,072,859 151,131,991 
1937 (Old Basis) ......... 249,801,271 204,200,035 
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BY OFFER FOR SALE 
African Explosives and Indus. 


Destination 
(Excluding Conversions) 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 
Year to date U.K. ex. U.K. ——-" 
d ; 

1938 (New Basis) 162,570,406 45,237,916 2,429,229 
1937 (New Basis) 296,742,004 49,756,282 3,258,359 
1938 (Old Basis) 128,697,726 20,035,141 2,399,124 
1937 (Old Basis) 186,921,296 15,786,239 1,492,500 


Nature of New Borrowing 
(Excluding Conversions) 
Year to date Deb. Pret. Ord. 
£ £ : 
1938(NewBasis) 1 36,528,232 13,651,376 60,057,943 
1937(NewBasts 159,917,760 24,003,472 165,835,413 


1938 (Old Basis)125,769,313 8,121,496 17,241,182 
1937 (Old Basis)145,852,092 15,811,204 42,536,739 


Nore.—* Old Basis ” includes public issues only ; 
“New Basis” includes all new capital in which 
permission to deal has been granted. 


PUBLIC OFFERS 


South Metropolitan Electric 
Light and Power Company .—Issue 
of £500,000 3} per cent. debenture 
stock at 100, and 500,000 4 per cent. 
cumulative third £1 preference shares at 
20s. 6d. Stock redeemable at 102 
January, 1972, or in or from 1955 on 
notice. Ranks pari passu with other 
debenture stocks. Net assets (excluding 
debenture stocks) £3,250,181. Profits, 
after depreciation, before debenture 
interest : 1935, £114,325; 1936, 
£119,762; 1937, £149,933. Lists 
closed 9.30 a.m. July 26th. It is 
understood that 63 per cent. of the 
debentures and 28 per cent. of the 
preference shares have been left with 
underwriters. 


Amalgamated Press.— Issue of 
£1,000,000 4 per cent. second mortgage 
debenture stock at 99 (part of 
£1,500,000 authorised). Specific and 
floating charge, subject to rights of 
£1,500,000 34 per cent. first mortgage 
debenture stock. Redeemable by 1970 
from 1941 at various rates. Profits, 
after depreciation and first debenture 
interest, years to end February: 1936, 
£577,068; 1937, £584,918; 1938, 
£529,224. Total assets, £9,536,153 
(copyrights, etc., £5,326,602). Lists 
closed at 10 a.m. July 26th. It is 
understood that a certain proportion 
will be taken by the underwriters. 


Easterns Ltd.—lIssue of £150,000 
5 per cent. first mortgage debenture 
stock at par (part of £200,000 
authorised). Redeemable by 1977 at 
102}, from 1941 at various rates. 
Furniture, etc., dealers; largely hire- 
purchase. Net assets, £532,903 
(properties, £160,329). Profits, after 
depreciation, before interest, years to 
August 31: 1935, £34,791; 1936, 
£41,783 ; 1937, £45,925. Lists closed 
at 9.5 a.m. July 26th. Oversubscribed. 


Jeffrey (John) and Co.—Issue 
of 57,500 5 per cent. cumulative {1 
preference shares at par. Brewers since 
1837. Net profits after depreciation : 
1935, £20,478 ; 1936, £24,495 ; 1937, 
£29,296. Surplus assets (after mort- 
gages, etc.), £21,754. 


CONVERSIONS AND 
REPAYMENTS 


Stoke - on - Trent Corporation. 
—Issue of £1,500,000 3} per cent. 
stock at 98}, offered in conversion to 
holders of £900,000 6 per cent. stock 
1938-50. A trustee stock. Redeemable 
at par December, 1963, or from 1958 
on notice. Census population, 276,619 ; 
rateable value, £1,216,451 ; rates, 18s. ; 
net loan debt March last, £7,868,042. 
Cash lists closed at 9.30 a.m. July 27th. 
20 ange lists will close on August 

nd. 
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tries, Ltd. — Offer for sale of 
1,500,000 5) per cent. cumulative a 
preference shares at 21s. Profits, after 
depreciation, years to September 30; 
1935, £58.A.900,010 ; 1936 
£S.A.930,141 ; 1937, £S.A.1,029,848° 
Total assets, £7,230,615. Vendors are 
Imperial Chemical Industries (one- 
third) and De Beers Consolidated 
Mines (two-thirds) ; they pay £6,500 
expenses also ]}d. per share brokerage, 
Lists closed 9.5 am. July 27th. 
About 27,000,000 shares equivalent on 
a full payment to £28,350,000 were 
applied for. 


BONUS SHARES 


Lilley and Skinner.—Bonus issue 
of one {1 7 per cent. second preference 
share for every two ordinary shares. 
The ordinary shares are privately held, 


ISSUES TO SHAREHOLDERS 
ONLY 


Rand Selection Corporation. — 
Issue at par of £1,000,000 5 per cent. 
five year notes in proportion of /2 
notes for eight 5s. shares held. Con- 
vertible on basis of one ordinary share 
for every £2 of notes from October |, 
1938, to September 30, 1943, when 
any notes outstanding will be repaid at 
par or by an equal issue of 5} per cent. 
cumulative preference shares. 


Kuala Lumpur Rubber Co— 
Issue of 50,000 £1 shares at 22s. 6d. (one 
for every eight held). The new shares 
will not rank for any dividend for year 
ended June 30, 1938. 


SHORTER COMMENTS 


Company Results of the Week.— 
The maintenance of trade improvement has 
resulted in a rise from £100,145 to £111,025 
in the net profits of ASSOCIATED 
BREWERIES. During the year the ordinary 
share capital of Berwick Breweries was 
acquired. The subsidiaries of STEEL 
BARREL SCAMMELS paid some £6,000 
more in net dividends last year, and the 
parent company earned £32,594 against 
£28,113, and has raised the dividend trom 
124 per cent. to 14 per cent. Total profits 
of FALK STADELMANN AND COM- 
PANY are a little higher than in 1930-37, 
and the 10 per cent. dividend is repeated, 
but additional taxation has depressed net 
profits below the previous level. In the 
first year of trading as a public company 
THOMAS SKINNER AND COMPANY 
(PUBLISHERS) report net profits of 
£17,642, but this sum includes only 10 
months’ profits from the A.B.C. Railway 
Guide. Substantial progress is recorded by 
GEORGE WEST (WEATHERPROOFS) 
LTD., who have earned £37,400 against 
£23,322, and who pay in all one-and-a-half 
years’ 7) per cent. preference dividend. 
Another company new to the public, 
ALEXANDER SHIPPING COMPANY; 
earned £141,415 net in 1937-38, during the 
first part of which freight markets were 
active and strong. Trading profits : 
BRITANNIA ELECTRIC LAM 
WORKS amount to £47,667 for the first 
full year’s working as a public company. 
A severe setback has been experienced by 
FRAS. HINDE AND HARDY, ™ 
to declining trade and increased costs ; [e 
trading loss for 1937-38 amounts to {! +e 
Net profits of CONTINENTAL AND I : 
DUSTRIAL TRUST show, at £94.- 4 
small decline as compared with 1950?" 


Over half of the Trust’s securities are hel 
within the Empire. 


(Continued at foot of page 243) 
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Industry and Trade 


Rubber Decision Postponed .—Contrary to the ex- 
stations of the market, the International Rubber Regula- 
jon Committee decided on Tuesday not to fix the export 
quota for the last quarter of the year immediately, and the 
decision has been postponed until September 12th. This 
delay means that the producing companies will not know 
their allotted level of output for the last quarter until a 
few days before it begins, but in spite of this inconvenience, 
the Committee’s decision must be regarded as a wise one. 
The United States absorbs in normal conditions nearly half 
of the world production of rubber, and the output for the 
last quarter must be largely determined by the course of 
rubber consumption in that country, which in turn depends 
on the general level of business activity. The Committee 
have decided not to forecast what that level will be during 
the last three months of 1938 until another six weeks have 
passed, when the existence or absence of the trade recovery, 
which Wall Street has so eagerly anticipated in the last few 
weeks, will be more easily determined. The postponement 
of the Committee’s decision led to a slight fall in rubber 
prices, since the market had anticipated a continuation of 
the existing 45 per cent. quota and regarded the announce- 
ment as a bear point, but this view proved mistaken, and 
the upward trend of the rubber market re-asserted itself 
later in the week. 


* ” * 


The Volume of Overseas Trade. — The current 
number of the Board of Trade Journal contains a com- 
parison of the volume of British exports and imports in the 
hrst six months of 1938 with similar figures for earlier 
years. The volume figures have been obtained by cal- 
culating what would have been the recorded value of 
British exports and imports if the average prices of 1935 
had continued to rule. Comparing on this basis the first 
half of the current year with the corresponding period of 
1937, imports decreased in volume by 1 per cent., domestic 
exports by 12 per cent., and re-exports by 7 per cent. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF THE AVERAGE VALUE AND 
OVERSEAS TRADE 
(1935 100) 


VOLUME OF 


Imports B 











ntish Exports Re-exports 
Year 
Average Ave 
rag two ; AVETEGE | x, Average 
Values Volume Values Volume ‘ tone Volume 
193 2 7 
1930 ae ee 128 107 6 1166 115-0 127-7 123-0 
3 ilieeamee< ae 065 101-9 401-5 10-2 o 
—_—_ aeaaeeecoan 120-3 | 113-1 | 310-2 | 411.2 | 459 2 | 103-2 
2 11-2 1 32 
1937—Jan.-Mar. ... | 114-9 105-7 | 105-2. 108-2. 1326 | lo>.a 
A nril~line “) 1? 5 ; 0 cana as 
April-June... | 1209 111-1 | 100-2 112-0) 133-7. J17-9 
1938—Jan.—Mar. .../ 117-7 110-3 113-9 | 99-7 1200 95.2 
April-June... | 113-3 | 104-8) 111-9 | 94-3 | «112-5 | 100-6 


These decreases in volume were accompanied by falls in 
average values of 2 per cent. in the case of imports and 13 
per cent. in the case of re-exports, but an increase of § per 
cent. was shown for exports of British goods; average 
Values were in each case lower in the second quarter of 
1938 than in the first. In part, the divergence between the 
price levels of our imports and exports is due to the time 
lag between the import of raw materials at the high prices 
ruling in 1937 and their export in the form of manu- 
factured products. Nevertheless, the maintenance of these 
relatively high prices is undoubtedly partly responsible for 
the recent decline in the volume of our exports. 


* * * 


Cotton Trade Enabling Bill.—Further details are 
now known of the modifications which the Joint Committee 
of Cotton Trade Organisations have made in their draft of 
the Enabling Bill, in order to meet the objections of the 
Opposition Committee. The proposals have been simpli- 
fied and now provide for only three types of scheme, 
dealing respectively with redundant machinery, the estab- 
lishment of minimum selling prices and the legalisation of 
wage or other agreements. The clause which allows com- 
pensation to operatives who are thrown out of work as a 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


pisseciation of Stock and Share 
me ets—Application has been made to 
2 oe of Trade for a licence directing 
ee of this Association (about to be 
rm with limited liability, without the 
“ae of the word limited to its name. 

objens a will have the following 
eee ' 0 do all such things as may be 
name , Tecenary to maintain a high 
ee of conduct in the transaction of 
ond nd stocks, shares, bonds, deben- 
of ae An unit trusts and all other kinds 
a oo € securities, by persons who 
exchanees members of recognised stock 
perticaleete the United Kingdom, and 
shall b y to ensure that such standard 

¢ observed by its members. 


hue stn Ltd.—Profits for year to 
rdinary aa £294,949, a rise of £28,690. 
cent, ‘Tas idend raised from 20 to 30 per 
to £71 518) nision increased from £15,208 
nil a ra me N.D.C, £10,000, against 
against (8.317, eum tion reserve £8,801, 
£19,170'te fii ou orward reduced from 


Tata Ir 
expanded on and Steel.—Total income 


54,60 rom —sRs.3,08,71,000 to 
X 60,15,000 in year to March 31, 1938. 
»#5,06,000, compared with 
el ama qrinent raised 
r a 
te, yeferred dividend 252'34, against 
Rs 499,509 Cent. tax free. Carry forward 
He ; > @8ainst Rs.1,94,000, 
Net Drofit fTishtson and =Company.— 
against 35 E year to April 30, 1938, £85,233 
8. Ordinary dividend 7; per 
Of capital, jx, PST Cent. bonus on £315,000 
* “Or preceding year 5 per cent, 





was paid on £210,000 of capital. To re- 
serves: Pensions £10,000. General pur- 
poses, £40,000. Carry forward raised from 
£7,420 to £12,225. 

North American Company.—Con- 
solidated income statement of 1938 for 
year ended June 30, shows operating 
revenues $118,096,645 (£25,610,000), a 
decrease of 1 per cent. compared with the 
corresponding 1937 period. Balance for 
common stock was $14,393,472, representing 
16-59 per cent., or $1-68 per North Ameri- 
can common share, against $2-01 a year ago. 

Shell Union Oil Corporation.—Net 
income for the quarter to June 30, 1938, 
$2,922,990, compared with $2,907,447 for 
previous quarter and $4,806,448 tor second 
quarter of 1937. After preferred dividend, 
balance equals 19c. per common share, the 
same as for the first quarter, but comparing 
with 33c. a year ago. For the first half of 
1938 net earnings total $5,830,437 (38c. per 
common share), against $8,480,027 (57c. per 
common share) for January-June, 1937. 

United States Steel Corporation.— 
The full regular quantity dividend is to be 
paid on the 7 per cent. cumulative preferred 
stock on August 20th. For quarter to 
June 30, 1938, net loss 1s $5,010,426, 
compared with a first quarter loss of 
$1,292,151, and a profit of $36,173,082 for 
second quarter of 1937. First half of 1938 
loss was $6,302,577, compared with a profit 
of $36,173,682 for first half of 1937. 

Lombard Unit Investments, Ltd.— 
This company has been registered with a 
capital of £40,500; it 1s understood that it 
has the backing of important City interests, 
and will manage a new group of unit trusts. 

Trepca Mines Merger.—Trepca Mines 


is to acquire the undertakings of its three 
associates (which are to go into liquidation) 
by an exchange of shares as follows :— 
Kopaonik Mines: One share in Trepca 
Mines for every four shares held ; Novo Brdo 
Mines: One Trepca share for every 25 
shares held; Zletovo Mines: Two Trepca 
shares for every five shares held. ‘The shares 
to be issued under the scheme will not rank 
for any dividend for the financial year ending 
on September 30, 1938. 

General Aircraft Acquisition.— 
General Aircraft have concluded negotia- 
tions for the purchase from the receiver of 
the buildings, plant and stock of the British 
Aircraft Manufacturing Company. It is 
stated that the purchase price is considerably 
less than the original basis covered by the 
conditional agreement of December, 1937. 
General Aircraft directors announce at the 
same time that the accounts to December 31, 
1937, will be held over till September. 

Chrysler Corporation.—Dividend 25 
cents, compared with 50 cents in June, and 
no payment in March. Net profit, second 
quarter, 1937, $16,542,000 or $3.80 per 
share. First quarter, 1938, $2,109,000 or 
48 cents per share. Second quarter, 1938, 
$3,599,000 or 83 cents per share. First half 
year, 1938, net profit $5,709,000, equal to 
$1.31 per share, compared with $27,456,0( 10 
or $6.31 per share in first half of 1937. 

General Motors Corporation.—Net 
income, second quarter of 1938, $24,786, 1) 
(52 cents per share) against $65,731,000 
($1.48 per share) for second quarter ol 1937 
and $8,234,000 (14 cents per share) for first 
quarter of 1938. Net sales second quarter, 
1938, $272,265,000 against $250,512,000 
for first quarter of 1938 and $500,412,000 
for second quarter of 1937. 





ee 





result of any redundancy scheme is retained. Provision will 
also be made for “scrap and build” schemes, wherever 
the section concerned prefers this method of dealing with 
out-of-date plant, but the “ pool and quota” proposals 
have been dropped. The price-fixing schemes will be made 
more elastic by giving the Cotton Board authority to permit 
firms to sell in overseas markets at prices lower than the 
legal minimum rates when the Board is satisfied that such 
price cuts are necessary in order to recapture lost trade. 
As before, all producing firms will be compelled to register 
at an annual fee not exceeding 5s. per 1,000 spindles, 30s. 
per 100 looms, and 0.03d. per cent. of turnover in the 
finishing processes. A manufacturing firm, therefore, with 
1,000 looms would have to pay £15 a year, and a 100,00V 
spindle mill would pay £25. It will, however, no longer be 
compulsory for merchants to register, but if they wish to 
do so, the fee will not exceed £3 3s. a year. The new draft 
will again include powers to raise funds for technical and 
scientific research, market investigation and publicity 
or other ways of increasing demand for cotton goods, 
and it is hoped that the Government will supplement such 
funds. It is expected that the draft Bill containing the re- 
vised proposals will be published before the end of 
September, when it will be considered by each section of 
the industry. 


* * * 


New Factories in 1937.—The annual report of the 
Board of Trade on the number of factories opened, ex- 
tended and closed in 1937* reveals no material change 
from the developments recorded in the previous year. 
The number of new factories, excluding concerns owned 
by the State, was practically unchanged at 541, of which 
94 were transferred from other areas, and 131 were new 
branches of existing firms. Compared with 1936, there 
has, however, been an increase in the number of factories 
extended, from 185 to 237, and the number of factories 
closed fell from 394 to 361, so that the balance of new 
and extended factories over those closed was substantially 
increased. Greater London continued to attract almost 
half of the new factories, with North-West England as 
the next most favoured area. Among industrial groups, 
clothing heads the list, with 135 new and extended 
factories, but the net increase was small, as 90 factories 
were closed. The net increase in engineering was much 
higher, since only 33 factories were closed, while 92 new 
factories were opened and 53 extended, a reflection of the 
re-armament programme. 


* * * 


The combined figures for the past five years, given in 
the table below, show that only in the textile trades was 
there a net reduction in the number of factories. As might 
be expected, the engineering industry heads the list, 








New Factories Net 
and Factories Increase 
Extensions Closed -or — 
EI UIIED os susascocniusones 255 121 + 134 
CS ee 443 200 ' 243 
Re tee See aa. 195 72 +. 123 
No eR 423 602 - 179 
a a 723 480 ' 243 
Food, Drink and Tobacco... 229 QR 1 131 
i ace cici tenes 285 168 ' 417 
Paper, Printing, etc. ......... 216 118 t+ 98 
aS RN 643 208 t 345 
ge 3,412 2,157 +-1,255 


together with the clothing industry, in which, however, 
the annual “turnover” in factories is much higher 
although the net increase is the same as in the engineering 
industry. For about two-thirds of the new factories estab- 
lished in these years, the Board of Trade have collected 
data on the reason for their location ; this information 
has been obtained orally, and is necessarily rather vague, 
but has nevertheless considerable interest. From the 


* “ Survey of Industrial Development, 1937.” Board of Trad 
Published by H.M. Stationery Office. 9d. Postage extra. 
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summary given below, it will be seen (as might, indeed, be 
expected) that the main reason given for the choice of 
location was the convenience of premises, which includes 


No. of Per cent, 


Cases ot ‘| oral 
Access to raw materials .............sssseessees 159 | 
Proximity to markets — .........scccscssssosese 147 8-4 
ROE ssi cdciecadevedacsciveodunteiaaas 201 11-5 
Cheap land, low rent, rates ..............2.5. 107 6 | 
Proximity of other factories in same line 
PIIO <i akeedh chet vais DRAG piRMiNKeaaKt 205 11:7 
Convenience of premises .................0055 887 50-7 
Proximity to employer's residence ......... 43 2-5 
I ae ail ae sae i 1,749 100-0 


both the suitability of already existing buildings and such 
factors as good transport and cheap power. Access to raw 
materials declined in importance during these five years, 
while the question of suitable labour was considerably 
more important in 1936 and 1937 than in the earlier 
years, 

+ + * 


Lower Aluminium Prices.—For the past six 
years the price of aluminium has been unchanged at £100 
per ton, in spite of considerable fluctuations in the price 
of other base metals and in the level of consumption. But 
last week the firms concerned announced a reduction to 
£94 per English ton for aluminium sold in this country, 
and to £90 per metric ton for exported aluminium. The 
market received this announcement with considerable sur- 
prisc, and is rather sceptical of the validity of the othcial 
reason for this act—the need to bring aluminium prices 
into line with those of other metals. It is true that prices 
oi other metals have fallen considerably from their peak, 
but the present tendency is again upward, and in any cise 
the price of aluminium was not raised with those ot 
other metals last year. Moreover, consumption has re- 
cently increased far more than that of copper, tin, lead or 
spelter. The latest figures published by the Aluminium In- 
formation Bureau show that British consumption o! alu- 
ninium amounted to 44,000 tons in 1937, a 28 per cent. 
increase over last year’s figure, and more than 2} times 
larger than the consumption in 1928; a further increase 
is expected in 1938, as aluminium is largely used in the 
armament industries. World consumption in 1937, lor 
which accurate figures are not yet available, was probably 
in excess of 500,000 tons, nearly double the 1929 figure ot 
276,000 tons. It may be that the reduction in price is 
reant to forestall the possibility of increased competition 
from outside producers or, possibly, to stimulate the in- 
dustrial demand, which has been affected by falling pro- 
duction in the automobile industries. 


* * * 


A Worsted Spinning Scheme.—The efforts to draw 
up a reconstruction scheme for the worsted spinning in- 
dustry, which were described in an article in The Economist 
of February 26th, have now resulted in definite proposals, 
which were last week laid before a meeting in Bradford to 
which all the spinning firms in the industry were invited 
to send representatives. The problems of the industry are 
fundamentally the same as those which afflict the cotton 
spinning industry on the other side of the Pennines. The 
decline of export trade in wool yarns and wool fabrics 
has led to excess plant both in spindles and in looms. The 
present proposals do not contemplate the scrapping of 
plant ; they aim at the maintenance of remunerative prices. 
One of the major difficulties in the way of a price-fixing 
scheme for the worsted spinning industry is that there * 
no authoritative quotation for the raw material, tops: 
The scheme proposes to surmount this difficulty by 
inviting topmakers to deposit a written quotation ot their 
prices, identified only by a secret code number, in a box 
on the Bradford Exchange before 4 p.m. on each market 
day (Monday and Thursday). On the basis of these quot 
tions, the spinners will be informed of the prices they MY 
accept for different counts of yarn out of different qualities 
of tops. The topmakers are not to be bound to charge the 
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prices they quote, but if any spinner can secure a conces- 
sion on his raw material, the benefit must go into his own 
pocket. It is proposed that the spinners’ committee of 
control shall have power to examine the books of parti- 
cipating firms to verify their observance of the agreement. 


* * * 


Any attempt to improve the condition of the industry 
will naturally be welcomed by its members. But a certain 
amount of scepticism is expressed in Bradford about the 
scheme’s prospects of success. The woolcombers, faced 
with a very similar problem, adopted some years ago a 
considerably more drastic scheme which, by buying redun- 
dant plant and scrapping it, succeeded in putting the 
combing tariff on a more remunerative basis. But the 
woolcombers’ scheme has been making heavy weather in 
recent months, and it is estimated that about 25 per cent. 
of the woolcombers in the whole industry (not merely in 
the Association) are either taking less than tariff rates or 
have done so in recent weeks. If a more complete scheme, 
concerning a group of only 60 to 80 firms, has had such 
imperfect success, it is being asked, is there any more hope 
of success for a less far-reaching scheme involving 
between 300 and 400 worsted spinners? The excess plant 
will remain in existence, and its presence will be a standing 
temptation to spinners either to stay out of the scheme, 
or to evade its provisions, or to pay the fine for non- 
compliance in order to reap the profits of under-cutting. 
There is also, as with all similar schemes, the suspicion 
of the smaller firms that it is intended mainly for the 
benefit of their larger competitors. The success of the 
proposals thus seems to be somewhat problematical and 
in any case the inherent weakness of the spinners’ position 
should absolve the weavers of any anxiety that the price of 
yarn is going to be unreasonably raised against them. 


* * + 


The International Beef Conference.—Since the 
early months of 1937, imports into this country of 
beef and veal have been regulated by the International 
Beef Conference. This body is composed of nominees 
of the Governments of the principal exporting countries, 
with a chairman appointed by the British Government. 
The Conference has allocated, fer each country, its 
quarterly exports of beef and veal to the United Kingdom, 
and its determinations are enforced in each country by 
a control over exports. This new development in the 
regulation of international trade is of particular interest, 
as, at the recent Sydney conference of Empire primary 
producers, the delegates agreed on the desirability of 
Setting up other councils, on the same lines, to regulate 
the British imports of such foods as mutton and lamb, 
dairy produce, and some kinds of fruit. The Minister of 
Agriculture recently announced that the Government 
would deal with imports of lamb and certain types of dairy 
produce according to the precedent established in the case 
of beef. The regulations of the International Beef Con- 
ference have been accompanied, in the last eighteen 
months, by an increasing sale of imported beef and veal 
in the United Kingdom at stable prices : — 


Chilled Beef Frozen Beef Veal 


°000 cwt. 7000 cwt. 7000 cwt. 
Imports :-— 

li Mi ee 8,486 2,315 180 
OO i Rea 8,780 2,156 191 
WT? scicsua Maadereeroers se. 8,971 2,618 19 

Allocations :—_ 
1938—Ist quarter ...... 2,247 475 47 
 ) Se 2,478 580 38 
eS tae cavenes 2,317 1,269 30 
4th rere 2,008 863 118 
Year ...... 9,050 3,187 235 


The allocations for 1938, as shown in the table, allow 
for a considerable increase in imports of frozen beef 


a veal, and for a slight increase in those of chilled 
eef. 


* * * 


United States Metal Consumption.—Under the 
influence of the better advices from the other side of the 
Atlantic, metal prices have continued their advance this 
week. The poor state of the international metal market 
in the first half of this year was solely due to the unsatis- 
factory state of the position in the United States, so that 
the ready response of the London Metal Exchange to the 
current reports from that country is quite natural. Statis- 
tics so far available, however, do not yet show any major 
improvement in metal consumption in America. That 
country’s copper consumption in June, at 32,863 short 
tons, was still less than half of the 1937 monthly average. 
June deliveries of zinc amounted only to 29,248 short 
tons, 21,000 short tons less than the corresponding figure 
of last year, which itself was not excessively high. The 
consumption of tin in the United States in June reached 
4,205 long tons, only slightly higher than the record low 
level of April, 1938. On the other hand, consumption of 
lead in June was 35,300 short tons, the highest level since 
October last, and only 7,400 short tons less than in June, 
1937. Probably, however, the July delivery figures of all 
metals will be more favourable than those of June, and 
as the production of base metals in the United States is 
at present remarkably low, stocks are likely to show a 
reduction in July. So far, however, the purchases of 
American consumers have been used chiefly to replenish 
their own stocks, while the country’s genuine consumption 
has not yet improved. Metal prices are still low, but not 
so low that a further improvement could be justified with- 
out a considerable increase in the American consumption. 


* * * 


Ensilage.—The rapid development of the new pro- 
cess of grass drying (some aspects of which were discussed 
in a note on page 624 of The Economist of June 11th) has 
rather overshadowed in recent years the no less important 
developments which have occurred in the alternative 
method of storing fodder—ensilage. Essentially, ensilage is 
a means of preserving crops through the use of the natural 
fermentation which is set up by the decay of the plants 
after they have been cut and stacked. The process was first 
introduced into England in the 1880's, but it is only in 
recent years that extensive research has been carried out 
on both the theory and practice. The new knowledge gained 
by these experiments is admirably set out in the fourth 
edition of their bulletin on ensilage just published by the 
Ministry of Agriculture.* Recent experiments have shown 
that the keeping quality of the ensilage can be controlled 
by regulating the access of air, which is affected by the 
water content of the crop, and by the addition of such 
substances as molasses, dried whey or various acids, to 
encourage the rapid formation of the lactic acid which 
provides the preservative of the crop. Much progress has 
also been made in the construction of small, cheap silos, 
which may be partially sunk in the ground or made on a 
portable frame, thus greatly reducing the capital cost 
of construction and the labour of filling. It has also been 
shown that, under good management, the nutritional value 
of the dry matter of silage does not appreciably vary from 
that of the crop in its green state, though, of course, the 
moisture content is considerably lower. Rotation grasses, 
the spring flush of young grass, long grass which is too 
damp to be stacked as hay, can all be used as ensilage, and, 
with due precautions, will keep sweet over the winter. 
The variety of material and the low cost, both in capital 
and in working expenses, of the modern silo are the great 
factors in favour of this method of preserving for winter 
use crops grown on the farm. 


* Ensilage. Bulletin No. 37 of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, published by H.M. Stationery Otfice ; price Is. net, 
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Reports from industrial centres this 
week all speak of quiet conditions pre- 
vailing at present, but most districts 
confidently expect a revival in the 
autumn. More detailed reports concern- 
ing the main branches of industrial 
activity are given in our monthly Trade 
Supplement which accompanies this 
issue of The Economist. 


Coal 


Sheffield.—The inland market for 
coal is slow, and holiday closings have 
reduced industrial demand. The rail- 
ways and electricity works are taking 
substantial tonnages but house and gas 
coal are very little called for. Small coal 
and coke are quietly steady, but stocks 
of graded coke for works use and 
central heating are accumulating. The 
export market continues dull, and price 
concessions do not induce wider in- 
quiry. The adoption by coalowners of 
a scheme to provide subsidies in British 
coalfields to foster British export coal 
trade is viewed with favour by the 
market. 

* 


Newcastle-on-Tyne.— There is 
little foreign inquiry for North-East 
coal, for stocks abroad are still high and 
buyers prefer to wait until there is defi- 
nite news about the proposed subsidy. 
Trade in this section is in general 
below the usual summer volume. In 
Durham there is no improvement in de- 
mand for manufacturing coal and idle 
time is frequent. Prices are maintained 
in both coalfields. Demand for patent 
oven coke in the export section con- 
tinues to improve, but inland trade is 
slow. 

* 


Workington.—Trade is _ brisker 
despite the fact that home demand for 
coking coal has diminished. One of the 
batteries of ovens is on short time, and 
1S, MOreover, Putting part of its output 
into stock. Irish users are stocking in 
anticipation of an adverse movement 
of prices in October, and as there are 
Continental needs to satisfy, shipments 
from the local ports are now averaging 
about 10,000 tons weekly. Local land- 
sale has benefited from the cool 
weather. Prices are inclined to ease. 


* 


Glasgow.—The collieries made a 
slow start this week after the holidays 
and production was relatively low. 
There has been no pressure of demand 
for household or industrial coal, and 
with overseas business on a small scale 
supplies are plentiful. Orders for large 
fuel would be welcome in all areas. 
Curtailed output has reduced supplies 
of washed nuts, which are therefore 
fairly comfortably placed. 


x 


Cardiff.—Quiet conditions con- 
tinue in South Wales. Last week there 
was a slight improvement in foreign 
and coastwise exports which totalled 
400,600 tons compared with 396,300 
tons the previous week, but they were 
74,000 tons less than in the correspond- 
ing period last year. It is now officially 
stated that the French National Rail- 
ways have allocated orders for 274,000 
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tons of large coal for delivery between 
August and December. The current 
volume of trade is substantially below 
the output and supply allocations, and 
part-time working is reported from 
several districts. Reduced production 
makes the supply of sized coals com- 
paratively scarce, but other grades are 
plentiful. The patent fuel and coke 
markets are featureless. Prices are 
nominally unchanged. 


Iron and Steel 


London. —According to the official 
report of the London Iron and 
Steel Exchange, the demand for most 
iron and steel products 1s on a re- 
stricted scale, owing to the holiday 
period, but the tone of the market is well 
maintained. A more optimistic feeling 
is in evidence and the inquiry in some 
departments has become more active. 
These tendencies point to a revival in 
business in the early autumn, and the 
outlook now is regarded as being more 
encouraging than at any time since the 
first part of the year. 

Business in the pig iron market is 
still restricted by heavy stocks and pro- 
duction is being curtailed to bring sup- 
plies more into line with the demand. 
Imports, however, have practically 
ceased and accumulations are being 
gradually reduced. 

The demand for semi-finished steel 
is quiet, and in this department also 
considerable reserves are weighing upon 
the market. Some productive capacity 
remains idle, but there has been a 
marked reduction in the imports of 
foreign semis, and consumers’ stocks 
are being steadily absorbed. 

The improvement in the tone of the 
market is chiefly noticeable in the 
finished steel section and recently busi- 
ness upon home account has shown 
signs of developing. Export business is 
not easy to arrange, and Overseas con- 
sumers do not seem inclined to under- 
take fresh commitments. 


* 


Sheffield .—The production of steel 
ingots and castings in the Sheffield 
district in June, at 101,900 tons, is 
46,100 tons less than in June, 1937, 
and is the lowest for any month since 
December, 1934. During the first six 
months of this year, however, output 
was only 1,800 tons below the corre- 
sponding period last year. 

The beginning of the “ holiday with 
pay” weeks has brought about still 
quieter conditions in the iron and steel 
market. The present dullness is likely 
to continue over the next month at 
least, when revival is confidently ex- 
pected, at any rate, in the steel section. 

Pig-iron prospects are regarded as 
problematical. Consumers are so fully 
committed under contract, and have 
such considerable stocks in hand, that 
a renewal of buying may be delayed for 
some time. There are various rumours 
concerning revision of the present 
stabilised prices before the end of the 
year, but none appear to have any 
authority behind them. Finished iron 
conditions are unchanged. 

Business in basic and acid steel 
billets and wire rods is comparatively 
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good, and the volume of structural 
steel transactions 18 Maintained 


* 


Middlesbrough.—It_ is not ex. 
pected that there will be any marked 
change in this area during August, 
when foundries close for the usual 
annual holidays and steel plant will be 
idle. It is impossible to sell pig iron 
abroad owing to the big difference in 
the prices quoted by foreign producers 
There are indications that business may 
improve in the late autumn and by 
that time it is expected that some of the 
heavy stocks of iron and semi-manu- 
factured steel will have been absorbed. 
In the meantime consumers are not 
committing themselves far ahead in the 
expectations that prices may be reduced. 
No interest is shown in foreign ore, 
blast-furnace coke, or scrap for steel- 
works purposes. 


* 


Workington .—Although sentiment 
in the North-West Coast hematite pig- 
iron market is cheerful, important 
business is small, and stocks continue 
to accumulate. Demand for special 
qualities, some of it from abroad, 1s 
fair, but that for ordinary iron is poor. 
Users who placed contracts last autumn 
still withhold delivery instructions and 
there is a decrease in the tonnage taken 
by the Midlands, Scotland and South 
Wales. The steel trade is short of 
orders, but the mills at Workington, 
which restart on Tuesday next, are to 
roll throughout August. After that, the 
outlook is uncertain. 


* 


Glasgow.—A good start has been 
made in some of the lighter branches of 
the iron and steel industry, but steel 
makers do not reopen till next week 
Firms specialising in plant repairs have 
had an exceptionally busy fortnight, 
and there is a good deal of repair work 
still in progress. There has not been 
much business placed with the stecl- 
makers during the holiday and condi- 
tions are likely to remain dull until 
after the completion of the English 
holidays. Sheet metal workers and firms 
engaged in light structural work in the 
Glasgow district are particularly busy 
and steady work seems likely for a long 
period in these industries. 


* 


Cardiff.—Conditions in the tn- 
plate industry are slightly better, and 
production in the week ended July 16th 
was 46.48 per cent. of capacity com- 
pared with 43.60 per cent. the previous 


Tinplate Industry Statistics 
Week ended 


uly 17, July 9 July 1 
, 1937" W938 193s 
Production—per cent. of 
GRRE tacnsocecsconee 71:75 43:60 46 4 
“— ws ly 2! 
uly 22, Jul » sez 2% 
J 1937 , 1938 1958 
Tons Tons ! - 
Shipments ..............- 9,326 4303 4,2 
Stocks (warehouse and 5.153 
er WE cenassesenasse ... 1,518 5,240 ’ 
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Twenty-nine Weeks ence 
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week, Foreign demand is very restricted 
and shipments at Swansea last week 
totalled only 4,271 tons compared with 
9.326 tons in the corresponding period 
last year. The demand for sheets is in- 
active, and production is still in excess 
of current consumption, in spite of the 
large reduction in the number of fur- 
naces in operation. Minimum prices for 
tinplates and sheets as well as for steel 
ingots and pig iron are nominally un- 
changed. 


Textiles 


Cotton (Manchester). — The 
general trade position appears to be 
rather better for there is less uneasiness 
regarding the European political situa- 
tion, and a steady tone has prevailed 
during the past week. In_ certain 
quarters spinners and manufacturers 
have been encouraged by a slightly 
larger inquiry, but the aggregate turn- 
over has not shown any real improve- 
ment. Buyers are still cautious and 
business has continued on a hand-to- 
mouth scale. It is still expected that 
the autumn will witness a_ revival. 
Prices have lately been firmer on re- 
ports of possible damage to the Ameri- 
can crop by the boll weevil, but at the 
same time the statistical position re- 
mains distinctly bearish. At the end of 
the season the American carryover will 
exceed 13 million bales, while the year’s 
consumption will probably be around 
11 million bales. The total world carry- 
over of all cottons is likely to be between 
23 and 24 million bales, which is ten 
million bales more than a year ago. 
American and Egyptian varn quotations 
have been steady but business has not 
broadened. A moderate cloth business 
has been done for export, but the Em- 
pire markets have provided rather more 
inquiry, while there have also been 
signs of slightly freer operations for the 
home trade. 


THE COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


THERE has been no pronounced trend 
this week in the commodity markets, 
and movements in prices were caused 
by events confined to individual com- 
modities. Rubber continued to improve 
in price, in spite of a temporary set- 
back due to the delay in fixing the ex- 
Port quotas for the year’s last quarter. 
Grain prices advanced slightly and 
Cotton also improved on reports of the 
activity of the boll weevil; copper rose 
to the highest level since the end of 
February, owing to the rise in the 
American domestic price. Tin and 
Spelter, however, were both marked 
down, and maize and barley were also 
Cheaper. Moody's daily index of 
American commodity prices rose from 
146.8 (December 31, 1931 100) to 
148.5 in the week ended last Wednes- 


day, which compares with 140.8 a 
month ago, 


Metals 


_ Copper.—Standard copper prices 
improved by £1 7s. 6d. to £41 11s. 3d. 
ton this week, reaching the highest 
evel since the end of February. 

rise was chiefly due to the rise in 
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the U.S.A. domestic price to 10 cents, 
although a better demand has also 
appeared in this country. So far both 
in the United States and Europe rhe 
recent large purchases seem to have 
gone into purchasers’ stocks and not 
directly into consumption. Conse- 
quently the market is now more de- 
pendent on an expansion in new orders 
for copper manufacture. This has not 
yet materialised but the market is hope- 
ful that the coming weeks will see a 
revival in business. 


* 


Tin.—Tin has been comparatively 
stable this week and the standard cash 
price closed 5s. lower at £194 per ton; 
the dull appearance of the market was 
due to the lack of consumers’ buying. 
The world’s tinplate production in 
June, at 215,000 long tons, was the 
lowest monthly level for four years and 
production in the first half of 1938 
reached only 1.41 million long tons, 
against 2.25 million long tons a year 
ago. As both the tinplate and auto- 
mobile industries have reduced their 
output in recent months, world de- 
liveries are believed to have been very 
small. 

* 


Lead and Spelter.—While spelter 
closed unchanged on the week at 
£14 3s. 9d. per ton, lead rose by 12s. 6d. 
to £15 6s. 3d. per ton. Apart from sub- 
stantial purchases by European con- 
sumers, Russia and Japan, the more 
favourable American June statistics 
provided the chief stimulus for the lead 
market. Lead deliveries in the United 
States last month, at 35,300 short tons, 
showed an advance of 9,300 short tons 
on May, and although production in- 
creased by 2,000 tons to 35,000 short 
tons, lead stocks declined in June by 
300 short tons to 163,300 short tons. 
This was the first decline since Sep- 
tember last. 


Grains 


THERE was an advance in grain prices 
early in the week, some of which was 
lost in a later relapse, but compared 
with a week ago prices are higher by 
nearly 1s. per quarter. There has been 
a considerable demand from Antwerp, 
where stocks were replenished before 
the duty of 3s. per quarter was re- 
imposed on July 21st. Otherwise the 
market has been quiet but steady. 
Favourable weather continues generally 
in Canada and the United States. Maize 
has been arriving in larger quantities 
from Argentina, and prices have 
tended downwards, but, compared 
with previous years, shipment from the 
Plate is still at low levels. The price of 
feeding barley, which has _ again 
weakened, is now at a level which makes 
this grain a close competitor with 
maize, but in view of the downward 
trend in both prices, buyers are adopt- 
ing a cautious policy. The Russian 
crop of barley is reported to be one of 
the largest since the war and the bulk 
of the exports, amounting, perhaps, to 
three million quarters, may be shipped 
from the Black Sea during the autumn. 


Other Foods 


Provisions.—At the end of last 
week, bacon prices were again advanced 
by 2s. per cwt., and at the higher levei 
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demand has been firm. Dominion 
butters have been about 1s. per cwt. 
Cheaper, while the price of Danish was 
maintained. Egg prices fell by 6d. per 
great hundred, English (15-154 Ib.) 
being quoted at 15s. 6d. to 16s. per 
great hundred. The meat market has 
been quiet. 


* 


Colonial Produce.—A steady de- 
mand was shown at the tea auctions 
and prices ruled firmly. Elsewhere, the 
markets have been quiet, and prices 
for sugar, coffee and cocoa are un- 
changed. 


* 


Fruit and Vegetables .—Increasing 
supplies of new potatoes brought a 
further fall in values; new King 
Edwards sold at 6s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. per 
cwt. The limited amount of first 
quality soft fruit sold well, but the bulk 
of the supphes cleared slowly at re- 
duced prices. 


Miscellaneous 


Commodities 


Oils and Oilseeds.—The usual 
seasonal slackness in these markets has 
been reinforced by the continuation of 
favourable crop reports. Linseed, 
especially Indian, is cheaper, and 
Egyptian cotton seed continues to fluc- 
tuate at about £6 12s. 6d. per ton for 
September positions. Linseed oil has 
also weakened, but the price of refined 
cotton seed oil advanced to £23 per 
ton, ex Hull. The demand for oil cakes 
is normal and prices are firmly held. 


* 


Rubber.—The advance in rubber 
prices was continued at the end of last 
week, but a relapse took place when it 
was known that the International Rub- 
ber Regulation Committee had not 
fixed the export quotas for the year’s 
last quarter. Most of the fall was later 
recovered and on the week prices im- 
proved by id. per Ib. to close at 72d. 
per lb. The Committee’s decision is dis- 
cussed on page 245. 


a 


Furs.—At the London summer fur 
sales, which were held this week at the 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s sales rooms, 
there was a large number of foreign 
visitors, mainly from France and Ger- 
many, and the demand was fairly brisk. 
The supply consisted of a particularly 
fine selection of more than 100,000 
* Persian-lamb” skins of South-West 
African and Afghan origin. Practically 
all the lots were cleared and prices 
advanced by 10-15 per cent. over the 
levels of the May sales. The marked 
improvement in sentiment, which was, 
of course, due to the better political 
outlook in Europe and the revival in 
Wall Street, is also noticeable in the 
free fur market, so that rising fur 
prices for the next winter season are 
generally predicted. 
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BRITISH WHOLESALE 


July 20, July 27, 
19338 1933 
CEREALS AND MEAT 
GRAIN, etc.— 
Wheat— s. d. a 
No. 2, N. Man. 496 Ib. ......... 
Eng. Gaz. av., per cwt.......... 8 0 8 il 
Liv. July, per cental  ........002 o 6 o 9 
*,our, per 280 ilb.— 
Straights, d/d London 0 0 29 6 
; 32 9 si 
Manitoba, ex store ......... reseed 33 ‘ > 6 
Bartey, Eng. Gad. a8. ........-cccces 8 8 109 1 
Oats, ms * et dee tiiek doh 9 a 3 4 
Maize, La Plata, landed, 480 lb. .. 32 3 31 9 
Rice, No. 2 Burma, per cwl....... 8 7 9 3 
MEAT— 
Beel, per 8 ib.— : 
A 7; 2 § 6 
English long sides..........0006+ 1 5 4 coe 
5 
Argentine chilled hinds .... 4 ; : 6 
Mutton, per 8 lb.— 
English wethers .............. fj 44 4 4 
154 54 
. ) 3 0 
N.Z. frozen wethers _........ + : > . 2 
Lamb, per 8 lb.— 
Peds UOTE - cnnstncndnronennesse 4 : . : " 
a —_— 
Pork, English, per 8 Ib. ......... 4 ; 6 ; 6 
BACON (per cwt.)— 
a 106 0 108 O 
SEIIIEL innsbiatichinidedbelakiabeinenn i106 0 108 V 
[enn 105 0 107 0 
— Ji03 0 107 0 
TEST. .nccccccccecccccvecsecesccesecss 108 0 110 0 
HAMS (per cwt.)— 
fio7 0 
RARER a nccoscncenvancosrsccnss 108 9° 108 0 
ical Reet f100 0 100 0 
SPOR BEUOR cosvensse-reccincsncs 102 0 102 0 
OTHER FOODS 
BUTTER (per cwt.)— 
f » 0 
IIR, wnccusciniaiistisinennsies 121 04 7 ) 
1>1 ) 
DE IN. scisnsanecnssnsen 122 0- 122 0 
4 <« «Ji © 
DORINEN: cbsneadsivindieamseaernans 12 4 126 0 
CHEESE (per cwt.)— 7 _ 
Canadian J ” ° > 0 
RIED... cinensevcnsensambiiiminiialin 130 0 30 0 
ONS .cistinnicntensdssore 70 04 4 5 
rf 
‘ae o : J 84 0 84 0 
English RAED... ncnicnedasesese 1 86 0 86 O 
ee jJ47 0 4 0 
SPE: - kvsacccnbancssbsnssnnesessoens 155 0 56 «(0 
COCOA (per cwt.)— 
} S64 2.@ 
Accra, Bb ccccvccccccccvccccssccvess ° L 24 6 24 3 
ia Jj 36 0 36 6 (0 
Tr AIMABA sec eeeresesereereeresseeees ’ 44 0 44 0 
al f33 0 35 0 
SAUER -knenenstesedsaseenreenes 37 6 37 «6 
COFFEE (per cwt.)— 
Santos supr. c. & L. 0 6 x0 6 
om 125 —_ ium to , Jj 42 ) 42 0 
Costa Rica, medium to good . L62 0 62 0 
nee a 45 0 45 0 
Kenya, peel 00 tSSee Rrrrerrrrrr Trt Titer 1 70 0 70 0 
EGGS (per 120)— 
English (15-15 ' Jj 16 9 15 6 
English (15-1512 Ib.) — ....cece0-- L17 0 16 0 
Danish (1522 Ib.) gil 9 11 6 
a Bae BD. snacdsinecooned “112 3 2 0 
FRUIT— 
‘ . 
Oranges, S. African ...... b wees { 10 : 12 : 
— sae 6 6 5 9 
» Brazilian ...... t mcs 8 9 90 
. i8s 9 i8 9 
mon ee Cascs 
Lemons, laiaga 2 Case \ 23 0 23 0 
f13 6 lil O 
S: an > es + = 
Geek sais boxes 1417 9 19 0 
Apples, Amer. (var.) ......barrels 1 ses 
9» Virginian 214/234 ......... J 9 6 , 
» No. I Albemarie ......... L 7? 
Grapes, Almeria ......... t ms 
atts’ © Dba a ae er 
Grapetruit, S. African........0.04 L130 13 0 
LARD (per cwt.)— 
Irish, finest bladders ......000.0 { = ; = . 
a f52 0 51 0 
RPLAs . dshvacdedsiealenel pnacopoceveccepennes 153 3 53 0 
PEPPER, per lb.— 
Black Lampong (in Bond) ...... 0 23, O 23, 
“ - (Duty paid) O 314 O 3l, 
Vh u ~k ( O 3%3 O 3 a 
White Muntock (in Bond) ...... 0 4 0 4 
in i ‘Duty paid) ... : . ; ; 2 
* >» 
POTATOES (per cwt.)— ° 
a as { ae ¢ 
SUGAR (per cwt.)— 
Centritugals, 96°, prpt. shipm. 
Gi, WENEAEN adecnponsecoecs 5 412 5 41, 
REFINED London— 
Ry CID. caccccccczescce . 10 $18 1015 
iain tlitlinvedtlisvenss 12 23 Alp 
23 Tho 23 Tig 


* Weeks ended July 14th and 2ist. 


t These prices are for fuel oil for inland consum 
include the Government tax. 


July 20 July 27 
1938 1936 
SUGAR (per cwt.)—<cont. 5. d s. d 
RINE Gasckbecnnnnnaseevensudeees 21 ‘ a : 
Gorammalated ......00.ccscccccsessee 7. i 4 1 
Home Grown..............0+0: : + ; > : 
TEA* (Auction Average) (per Ib.)— d d 
ae eee Soieieabhnskene 13-19 13-29 
PUN. cen ibeescensninidbihenidine 12 83 12:99 
Ne thes 14 31 14.40 
I ic dia Shae aaa acd onal ies 12:04 11-59 
PIED suisnbinniiicckenbuasaniiahala 10-70 10 03 
SE snkcenictinekkbenbeomemmnannseies 11-70 11°58 
0 ienene 13.53 13.55 
TOBACCO (per Ib.) — s. d s. d 
Virginia stemmed and mi 0 8 0 8 
stemmed, common to fine ... 2 6 2 6 
Rhodesian stemmed and un- 0 9 0 9 
I setitcsaiscennsccenininesss i id 1 10 
Nyasaland stemmed and un- 07 0 7 
SEE etccchkcninntdkndusnsonns 14 1 4 
Stemmed .......... { 0 . 9 : 
East Indian a 5 0 5 
Unstemmed.. ail 1 6 1 6 
TEXTILES 
COTTON (per Ib.)— d d 
Raw, Mid-American .............. 4.94 5 04 
» Sakellaridis, F.G.F. ....... 7:77 8 10 
I: nebeasedeensces 7-32 7°75 
I BEE TIER sheunssncecnsennns 9 953 
a Ss nisievsncecxnennce 1014 1052 
» 60's Twist (Egyptian) ... Tio 1754 
Cloth, 32 in. Printers, 116 yds, s. d. os. d. 
16x 16, 32’s & 50’s... 17 1 it 2 
»  36in. Shirtings, 75 yds., 
19x 19, 32’s & 40’s ... 23 4 23 6 
» 38 in. ditto, 38 yds., 
18 x 16, 10 Ib. .... 9 10 9 il 
» 39 in. ditto, 37lo yds., 
BE BE, SEA RS cccsceses 8 ll 9 0 
FLAX (per ton)— £ os £ s 
2 war 64 0 64 0 
SON TE, eikcdconnsdidasnecntonne 67 0 67 0 
> 66 «60 66 O 
PT Aeikiccdsncnvisnivnnceicen 68 0 68 0 
Slanetz Medium, Ist sort ........ =. 2 - ; 
HEMP (per ton)— 
ee oekeveaianste 70 «=O 70 «=O 
Manilla, July-Sept. “ J2”....... 22 of - > 


JUTE 


Daisee 2/3 c.i.f. Dundee, Oct.- 
MU. idchsesBeaiekesiestcosnmmendels 1926 1926 
SISAL, (per ton)— a £ s. 
16 10f 13 13 
African, July-Sept. ...........00.- 4 \ 18 2 
> AX 
(18 10 { 18 0 
SILK (per Ib.)— j 2  & 
CAMROR  ccovcccccnccnccescncosccsacies 7 7 3 
7. a ae 
TIRE, ..cccccupiueananandensterdesinten { g 3 g 3 
Italian, raw, fr. Milan ............ 1 7 : ? : 
WOOL (per Ib.) — d d 
English, Southdown, greasy .... 12 i2 
i. Lincoln hog, washed ll ll 
Queensland, scd. super combg 2 24 
N.S.W. greasy, super combg. 13 i4 
N.Z., greasy, half-bred 50-56 . 12 ll 
” Crossbred 40-44.. ll lv 
Tops— 
Merinos 70’s average .......... 27 27 
~ eee 26 20 
CORI TE caccsosenscencascnee 16 16 
46’s .. : ; 15 15 
MINERALS 
COAL (per ton)— ae a alk 
“ J 19 6 19 6 
Welsh, best Admiralty ............ 2? 6 2? 6 
Durham, best gas, f.o.b. Tyne 4 = = ; 
~* a 
iad "tae 6's 
Sheffield, best house, at pit 9240 240 
IRON AND STEEL (per ton)— 
Pig Cleveland No. 3, d/d, 109 0 109 0 
Bars, Middlesbrough ............. 265 0 265 O 
Steel rails, heavy .................. 202 6 202 6 
ND vr cssanscesasenes perbox 21 6 21 6 
NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton)— 
Copper— . 
ee 4093/9 41/11/3 
Beware COM. o.ceccceecece ieiens {3 50 41/126 
Ty . 40100 41/163 
EIS  sciinsscnnctnntonne : a 
a s 140113 41176 
in— 
standard ca: J 194/50 194/0/0 
Standard cash Se eeceeseeeeesesess \ 194 15/0 1945.0 
Three months 1195100 19550 


Lead, soft toreign— 


per ton)— 
Native Ist mks., c.i.f. H.A.R.B., 
Aug.-Sept. ; 


19150 I¢ 


195 15 0 195/10 


ie 4/13/9 1516/3 
ack soeacanahintopacentpaty oeenees 114150 1576 
I ID Gis cnccteinentainioes 1615.0 1750 

" r, G.O.B.— 

— .0.B { 143/9 14/3/9 

ae POOR eee eee wees 1450 14°50 

Aluminium, ingots and bars .... 100/0/0 9400 

“i rolling billets ....... 102100 102/0/0 
v2 m 180/00 180/00 
Nickel, home and export ......... 185.00 185.00 
Antimony, Chinese .............. 5200 52100 
ss ¢€& s. d. 
= : 50 0 52 0 
Wolfram, Chinese ......per unit 53 0 55 0 
z am oe &. 

Platinum, refined ......... per oz. 75/0 7/5/0 
ee 13/18/0 13/18/0 

Quicksilver per 76 Ib. 13/18/6 13/18! 6 


0 
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PRICES 


J ty 20, 
Aavyos 
5 j 
GOLD, per fine ounce .............. 14] 
SILVER (per ounce)— 
Cash jneukdsubasesbeenssenasakede 5 174 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, Lon 


in paper bags 20 to ton (free, non 
4-ton loads and upwards 


relturnabie 


CHEMICALS— — 
Acid, citric, per Ib., less 5% ...4 | % 
a ; 
Nitric ; 9 
insiaembbamacibesianss L 0 3 
» Onxalic, net ........ peceecees < 0 5 
i. ) 0 
»  Tartaric, English, less 5 4 ; 
i 
Alcohol, Plain Ethyl ............ “12 0 
Ammonia, carb. ............ ton 29 : 7 
‘i Sulphate .............. ~ 7140 
Arsenic, lump ............ per tor 5 0u 
s d 
Borax, gran. .........0.. percwt. 13 6 
9 DOWGEE cocccccscvcccess ‘ is v9 
Nitrate of soda ......... per cwt. 3 0 
Potash, Chiorate, net ............ < ; 
L 
- Sulphate ...... per cwt 10 0 
Soda Bicarb. ............ per cwt. 4 7 . 
| ee per cwt. ¢ : 4 
, 
Sulphate of Copper...... per ton 18 00 
COPRA (pe: ton)— 
RS ET ce 11100 
HIDES (per ib.) — -& ¢ 
Wet salted, Australian ............ 4 z ; 
PME I ice ccdaneicaxsscioceeess ee: 
L 0 3% 
NS scicctindens .2 
schineeaenebiidanden L 0 5 
Dry and Drysalted Cape ...... 4 : 
L ; 
Market Hides, Manchester— jf 0 4 
Best heavy ox and heiler a 
NE as ciciciduitubedhaceininia 4 ‘ : 
L ) sj 
OEE COE ccvscccocseccesessecoceces 4 ‘ ; : 
INDIGO (per Ib.)— eee 
Bengal, gd. red.-vio. to fine 160 
LEATHER (per |lb.)— 
cr 1 
Sole Bends, 8/141b. .......... 4 f 16 
Pee CUM BOER cccnncenscosies $5 ‘ 
Shoulders from DS Hides ...... 2 ‘ 3 
Eng. or WS do. ..... , % 
Bellies trom DS do. ..........00++ > = 
as Eng. or WS do. ..... ro ) : 
Dressing Hides _........ abeeeee 4 : : 
Ro. Eng. Calt, 20,35 lb. per doz. ~ ‘ 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per gall 


Motor Spirit No, 1, London l 
Petroleum, Amer. rid. bri. Lond » 1 


Fuel oil, in bulk, for contracts 
ex. instal. Thames— 
PUEROGS ccccsccvestecssesovesess . 0 3 
BPREE ne cidccebccunsacdconrvecese 0 4 
ROSIN (per ton)— f 
DRECE cine venenasndecetenssesese Ul 
RUBBER (per lb.) — s. d 
St. ribbed smoked sheet ......... v 
Fine hard Para ..........ccsccsseees 0 
SHELLAC (per cwt.)— fai 0 
TIN OF ange  ..ccccccccccccccccrecces . oO 
\ af 
TALLOW (per cwt.)— . 
LRG BOT “cevcescccdsesddoceces ig 9 
TIMBER — ates 
Swedish u/s 3x8 ...... perstd. 21100 
> ” 21 ) ) 
Ss 2x4... » 18100 
Canadian Spruce, Dis. ” 22 100 
PHRCHPINE ...0000000000000008 perload 13 100 
BAO EIGRIS —secncecescosces perstd. 3500 
WER” dvcacsecsvenetess .perload 2700 
Honduras Mahogany logs cit. 0129 
English Oak Pianks ... ie 060 
English Ash Planks ... 1. 0,7,9 
VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net)>— a 
ce a er 23/126 
a Geeta 33,00 
Cotton-seed, crude .......c00s0.+ 19 10 0 
Cleceeat, CEES ~ dsbecdcoch dbeneese 16/9 
TIN «<i obeaks cade bieteiiitihiabescibenl 14.150 
Oil Cakes, Linseed, Eng. ...... 9.20 
Oil Seeds, Linseed— r6 
DIE, EM as ccnscgocnpeoeserecs 11126 
RON |. kcdaccdchocdebecdsoscosasere 12,126 
s. d. 
BUONMERS Loocvisthcons percwt. 32 © 








ption—other than for use in Diesel-engined road yehicles—and do aot 
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COMMODITY STATISTICS 


Coal 


Coat Output (’000 tons) 


District 


Northumb 
Durham .. 
Yorkshire 


Lancs,Cheshire 


Week ended Jan.-June 
July July 
9, 16, 1937 1938 
1938 1938 
erld. 273:6 251:2 7,034:1 6,860-7 
ei 585:1 599-6 16,276°3 16,843°3 
800°1 778 °6 23,121:7 21,889°1 
and N. Wales. 2656 313°8 9,005°5 9,023:2 


Derby, Notts& 


Leicester .. 


493: 


~ 


495-3 17,369°4 17,387°5 


Statis, Worcs, 
Salop & War- 








WE icatccune 360°3 366°8 10,351-5) 10,391-7 

South Wales & | 

Monmouth 727°6 689-8 18,633-2) 19,1333 

Other English | 

districts* ... | 112°6| 112-7 2,704-9| 2,793-2 

Scotland 2.2.00. 582°8 467 6 16,378-2! 15,860°3 
Total ... | 4,201°4 4,075: 4 120875: §!121283 


* Including Cumberland, Gloucester, Somerset, 











and Kent. 
Cotton 
Raw Corton delivered to Spinners 
(’000 bales) 
Week Total 
ended Deliveries 
Variety - 
: Aug.1, Auge. I, 
| July | July ters 1037 
; aaa uly 23, July 22, 
1938 1938 1937 1938 
American ..... 19:1 18:2 1,196 1,198 
Brazilian ......... 4:1 4:6 365 271 
Peruvian, etc.... 1-5 1:6 140 110 
Egyptian. ...... 4°5 7:1 400 343 
Sudan Sakel 1-1 5-6 164 140 
East Indian...... 2°7 3°6 582 366 
Other countries 2:2 3:3 222 159 
SOM isanes 35:2 | 43:0 3,069 2,588 
Metals 
SALES ON LONDON METAL EXCHANGE 


1 to July 
July 20, July 27, 27, 1938 
1938 1938 
pi | ‘Tons Tons Tons 
Copper ...... | 11,050 11,850 375,875 
MD stuecadaenn’ 1,920 1,025 51,245 
BE ccstsswen | 5,400 9,700 | 204,150 
Spelter........ | 4,950 4,950 179,22 
U.K. Stocks 
July 16, July 23, 
: 1938 1938 
Copper (Br. official w’houses): | Tons Tons 
aed sovbueneneunphebuatenenenin 6,165 5,956 
T ME Sascha peesesesseeeees 30,915 30,904 
in (London and Liverpool)... | 7,324 7,245 


| Week ending | From Jan 


Foods 


WorLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLour 
(7000 quarters) 


Week ended 


Season to 




















July July = July | July 
16, a> 24, 23, 
: + 1938 1938 1937 1938 
From— 
N. America......... 372 763 26,052 23,446 
Argentina and 
Uruguay.......... 188 152 20,188 8,644 
POUEEED ci secesees 141 263 13,242 16,044 
RE 74 150 11 5,608 
Danube and dist. . 73 43 9,900 6,601 
IN Gc scscvecenintea 55 53 1,983 1,808 
Other Countries .. ee 25 2,225 716 
i WN iannddinenes 903 1,449 73,601 62.867 
SU sdidkseeseeacunce 202 215 17,430 15,111 
“ Orders P adeaneess 190 369 19,356 14,238 
a 5 56 1,546 904 
PI. caccnesecar 112 121 4,546 4,985 
OS eee 42 186 2,539 3,297 
SE Gasenetinsteenitciin 63 19 5,383 1,374 
I ace dideunecte ] 25 1,767 2,365 
Scandinavia ........ | 7 41 1,871 1,593 
Austria, etc.......... | 42 81 2,120 2,132 
Other European 
_ Countries ........ | 5 14 2,446 4,244 
Ex-European 
COUNETICS cocc0c0 234 322 14,597 12,624 
a + 903 1,449 73,601 62,867 


WoRLD SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND 
MAIZE MEAL 
__(000 quarters) 


Week ended 


From Apr. Ito 











From July July July = July 

16, 23, 24, ye 

a 1938 1938 1937 1938 
SIR aniccncncese 283 351 14,349 2,831 
Atlantic America ... 322 BB nce 6,823 
Danube Region ...... 42 33 1,664 1,940 
a) een 40 55 684 174 
Indo-China, etc. ... 2 58 80 456 
i iticeeiinices 729 922 16,777 | 12,224 


SALES OF BRITISH CEREALS 


Week ended From Aug. 1 to 


July 16, July 23, July 24, | July 23, 


1938 1938 1937 1938 
Wheat...cwt. 48,912 47,577 10,650,367 10,772,158 
Barley...cwt. 59 186 10,335,828 10,292,151 
Oats ..cwt. 8,313 13,866 2,230,019 2,207,672 


OTHER Foops on 
Week ended 


‘July 16, | July 23, 


1938 1938 
BACON: 
Arrivals in London (bales) | 
ae piseneensneeeons . | 13,953 14,046 
CONOR ccccccccccccccces _— 2,483 5,113 
DURE cecccccsce gibinaeennns sa 2,154 2,151 
Lithuanian .......00. sasenied 1,418 1,521 
FOREN cccvcccccecccvcccescces . | 2,864 2,608 
Cocoa: 
Movements in Lond. (bags): 
EIA. ccucagencecevepevessees 3,339 3,893 
D/d for home consumpuon 5,872 8,507 
EXPOPrts  ...cccccceccccsevoees 193 aaa 
Stocks, end of week ...... 126,369 121,755 
COFFEE : 
Movements in Lond. (cwt.) j 
Brazilian—Landed ........ . | 8 368 
» D/d for home consn. | 78 | 306 
a9 EXPOLtS .....cccceceees .* wes jal 
5 Stocks, end of week.. | 2,343 2,405 
Central and S. American: | 
DIO cacanseascossxescsss 2,934 1,406 


OtTHerR Foops—(contd.) 


Week ended 


July 16, July 23, 
1938 1938 
COFPEE (contd 
D /dtor home consumption 3,094 1,743 
I eet ica, 1,278 709 
Stocks, end of week....... 137,563 136,537 
Other kinds—Landed...... 1,066 138 
»  D/dforhomeconsn 3,281 3,686 
a a ebaigens ic 281 292 
a tocks end of week. 100.2 96.30 
Meat: —* — 
Supplies at Smithfield (tons) : 
7 UNEMROS Grea aR ie 9,516 7,873 
Beet and veal .............6. 4,938 +,262 
Mutton and lamb ......... 3,432 2,653 
Pork and bacon ............ 663 535 
ee 483 423 
PEPPER: 
Movements in Lond. (tons): 
Black—Landed........... - 7 
~- Delivered.......... 4 
- Stocks, end of week. 1,924 1,924 
White—Landed ............ 10 
- Delivered ......... 25 22 
i Stocks, end of week) 9,295 9,273 
SuGar: 
Movements, London and 
Liverpool (tons): 
SE a 34,458 11,145 
ION Sv vviacacvccecacaeene 14,100 12,543 
Stocks, end of week ...... 233,902 232,504 
Tea :* 
Sales on Garden A/c. (pkgs.) : 
ee RN candice dcaidacnones 10,289 | 10,345 
fic ts dradxaseneetacane 10,230 9,084 
3 re 29,135 | 28,965 
DD Kccsdtrbniddnncsenidiunsinn 3,916 3,797 
LEAS EI 373 456 
pS ee 2,565 3,935 
AE = Kacddsnindataunds 56,508 56,582 


A 
* Weeks ended July 14th and 21st. 


Miscellaneous 
Commodities 


MOVEMENTS OF RUBBER IN LONDON 
AND LIVERPOOL 


Week ended 


| July 16, July 23, 





1938 1¢38 
Landed 3,070 1,208 
Delivered 1,078 i‘. 184 
Stocks, end of week ....... tons 94,259 94,283 


WoRLD SHIPMENTS OF LINSEED 
(7000 tons) 


Week ended From Jan. ] to 


July July July Tuly 
1> 23 24 ah 


1938 1938 | 1957 | 1938 
| 
Argentine to— 
U.K. and Orders 3:7 7:6 3364 183-4 
Continent ....... : 3 6:2 351:5 392:3 
U.S.A. and Canada 7:4 3-9 527-4 192-0 
Australia, Brazil, 
GRE. ccvescccesasess one dl 17:6 | 12-0 
Calcutta to— 
U.K. and Orders... 1:3 : 80:3 49-6 
Continent .......+. sane ioc 0-2 0-9 


Bombay to— 
U.K. and Orders... 0:9 0:1 23-1: 90-7 
Continent Bs uate ica 8 : 

Madras to U.K. 





India to— 

Australia, etc....... i 7 6:0 6-1 
CA aiinintdenssnencen i Dect 
SuFIOS o<cccccceececes a maces 

1350:°7930-4 


UE Gtaceneencs 20:6 17-8 





4 1938 1938 
GRAINS (per bushel)— Cents Cents 
Wheat, Chicago, Sept......, 69 6778 
Mai Winnipeg, i " 100 93 
Oan2t Chicago, Sept. . 58 5758 
ats, Chicago, Sept. ....... even 2614 2414 
ye, Chicago, Sept. ......... mm 5112 48%q 
arley, Winnipeg, July ......... 4734 45 
METALS (per Ib.)— 
Copper, N.Y., Domestic spot... 9°70 10°12, 
roducers’ export 10:02)) 10°45 


AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 


July 20, July 27, 





July 20, July 27, 


1938 1938 
METALS (per Ib.)—cont. Cents Cents 
Tin, N.Y., Straits spot ......... 43°50 43°65 
Lead, N.Y., SpOt_ o..eesesseeeess 4°90 4-90 
Spelter, East St. Louis, spot... 4 75 4°75 
MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.) — 
Cocoa, N.Y., Accra, Sept.....-. 4°92 5:06 
Coffee, N.Y., cash— 
Rio, No.7 ..... eonamete 434 434 
Santos, NO. 4 ......+0e Tio Jl 
Cotton, N.Y.,Am. mid., spot... 8°74 8:76 


July 20, July 27, 
1938 «1938 
Cents Cents 
MISCELLANEOUS (per |b.)—con. 


Cotton, Am. Mid., Aug. ......... 8 60 8-62 
Lard, Chicago, July ............ 9-00 8-95 
Petroleum, Mid-cont. crude 
33 deg. to 33-90, at well, 
OO IEE § cisisnscecusccesnceees 116 116 
Rubber, N.Y., smkd. sheet spot 15 1élg 
Do. do. Aug. 155 ¢ 1éd:¢ 
Sugar, N.Y., Cuban Cent, 
Q6 deg., SPO... ereeeeeveee .« 28 2-82 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


RICHARD THOMAS AND COMPANY, LIMITED 


DEVELOPMENTS 


ADVANTAGES 


SCHEME FOR PROVISION 


AT EBBW VALE 


OF THE SITE 


OF NEW MONEY APPROVED 


EXPENDITURE TO INCREASE EFFICIENCY 


SIR WILLIAM FIRTH’S ADDRESS 


The eighty-ninth ordinary general meeting of the shareholders 
of Richard Thomas and Company, Limited, was held, on the 28th 
instant, at Southern House, Cannon Street, London, E.C., Sir 
William Firth (chairman and managing director) presiding. 

The Chairman said: —Ladies and Gentlemen,—With your per- 
mission I will take the accounts as read and proceed to anticipate 
some of the questions that must be uppermost in the minds of absent 
shareholders. 


SHAREHOLDERS’ QUESTIONS 


Those of you who were present at the previous meetings and 
heard some of the questions put and answered will, I am sure, 
forgive repetition. 

Why did we select the Ebbw Vale site? 

Is it a good site geographically? 

Can the heavy cost be justified? 

Is the excess over the estimate due to careless estimating and care- 
less supervision? 

Does it spell ruin to our company? 

Was there an ulterior motive behind the chairman’s circular of 
February ? 

What are the dividend prospects for the future? 

Should we agree to the financial scheme proposed? 

Is it reasonable and fair that the preference shareholders should 
be asked to make sacrifices, and for both the preference and ordinary 
shareholders to agree to the holders of the new 100,000 “A” 
ordinary shares having three times the number of votes held by all 
other shareholders? 

Do I consider it any advantage to have on the board directors 
drawn from competing companies? 


A FAVOURABLE SITE 


Ebbw Vale is a favourable site, because of its proximity to our 
own coal mines, where cheap and extremely good coking coal is 
obtainable and because it is well situated both for export and inland 
distribution. The site is approximately two and a half miles long, 
and its length makes it eminently suitable for the type of plant we 
have built. We have in sequence our coke ovens, blast furnaces, 
steel works, hot strip mill, cold reduction mill and finishing plant, 
with delivery sidings adjacent to the Great Western Railway. 

The inter-departmental transfer costs are comparatively negli- 
gible. In time of national emergency it is less vulnerable than the 
East Coast. Good offices and labour and houses were available. 

On the site stood an out-of-date steel plant and billet mill, which 
had to be demolished, but the cost of demolition was partially 
offset by the scrap recovered. In the centre of the site ran a small 
river and on either side of this river two slag heaps. The river 
had to be culverted and the slag heaps moved and/or levelled. 


TRAFFIC ECONOMIES 


The cost of this work made the site, on an acreage valuation, 
expensive, but we calculated that the interest charge on this cost 
would be more than offset by the traffic economies the site lent 
itself. to. We chose the Ebbw Vale site because, socially, we 
thought it was a fault to build in a district where there was no 
unemployment and to neglect a district where there was grave 
unemployment. We were also anxious to make a good case for 
isolating the tinplate trade to Wales, its birthplace. We feared if 
we built the plan. outside Wales it might result in other tinplate 
plant being built outside Wales, and the eventual removal of the 
tinplate industry from Wales. 


THE TIME FACTOR 


From a time factor point of view we have been exceedingly 
unlucky. If, instead of delaying erection while we endeavoured to 
persuade the industry to build a co-operative plant, we had proceeded 
with our programme twelve months earlier, we should have avoided 
the extra cost due to wage increase and abnormal demand conditions 
that raised the cost of machinery and buildings and foundation work, 
and we should have benefited from the 1937 conditions when 
demand exceeded supply, and to-day I should have been able to 
present to you a very different picture. 

Nevertheless, taking the long view, the future standard of living 
and wages in this country are more likely to rise than fall, and 
the cost of building a few years hence is, therefore, more likely to 
be higher than lower, and I think the profits the new works will 
contribute in the interval will more than make good to the share- 
holders the cost of our bad timing. Preparing estimates for so huge 
an integrated plant is a very lengthy and complicated problem, and 
I am satisfied that the estimates were prepared with care. 


UNFORESEEN DIFFICULTIES 


What happened was that insufficient margin was allowed for wage 
increases that have taken place—in the case of labourers the wazes 
have advanced 28 per cent.— insufficient provision was made tor 
unforeseen site difficulties, such as unsuspected areas of rock-like 
concrete that we encountered in some parts of the site ten feet 
beneath the surface, on which there was nothing to indicate its 
existence, Insufficient allowance was made for the advances in 
the prices of structural steel and machinery, and no allowance was 
made by the experts for the abnormal delays we have experienced 
in obtaining delivery, which delays, we are told, are due to the 
re-armament programme. Another difficulty was the absence ot! 
experience of our contractors in the foundation work necessary for 
strip mill plant. 

The American experts anticipated the cost would not be higher 
than in America, but in fairness to the American experts and the 
British contractors, it must be remembered that in America 25 
similar plants have been erected and American contractors have, 
therefore, had great experience of this type of work and possess 
plant particularly suitable for this type of foundation. 


EXCESS COST OF PLANTS 


The excess cost for the total integrated plants over the original 
estimates approximates £2,600,000, but of this only £1,100, 
represents under-estimating, i.e. increased costs. The remaining 
£1,500,000 covers the cost of providing larger buildings than 
originally intended, to house additional processing plant, and the pur- 
chase of additional boiler plant, and the cost of a privately-owned 
railway, additional equipment for the orefields and the provision o! 
additional transport facilities, such as siding and roadways, etc. 

This £1,500,000 additional expenditure will undoubtedly increase 
the efficiency of the New Works, by making them more flexible and 
by reducing the production cost, and must not be counted as money 
lost or unwisely spent, although it is true it was spent in a per! vd 
when prices were high. The integrated plant, when working to 9 
per cent. of capacity, will provide direct employment for approx!- 
mately 6,000 men. During erection it has provided employment for 
a still greater number. 


ALTERED CONDITIONS 


The only criticism that can justly be directed against your board lot 
this additional expenditure is that it was embarked upon before the 
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money was secured, and I must confess, in the light of subsequent 
event, it is difficult to satisfactorily answer such criticism, but at the 
time your board approved of this additional expenditure, trading 
conditions were entirely different from those now prevailing. 

Viewed in the light of world conditions then and our then order 
book position, there was every indication that our old type plant 
and other properties would yield profits substantially in excess of the 
£?,138,000 we made in the year under review and there was every 
promise of such profits being maintained. In this atmosphere, your 
directors felt justified in embarking upon this additional expenditure. 
They did not anticipate, nor I think did anyone else, the sudden and 
almost catastrophic collapse of trading conditions in America, and 
the heavy fall in commodity values throughout the world. 


POSITION LAST YEAR 


If you will cast your minds back to the first six months of last 
year, you will better understand the then views of myself and my 
colleagues. The order book position indicated earnings for the year 
approximating £1,000,000 more than the figure given in the pro- 
spectus, instead of only £500,000 more, as realised. With regard to 
my circular letter of February, it is true by then business had tailed 
off and demand was less strong and the excess costs, over estimates, 
were apparent, but the effects of the American depression had not 
then been fully felt in this country. Our order book was still strong, 
and our current profits very satisfactory, and I remained firmly con- 
vinced that it would be possible to borrow from your company’s 
bankers the money we required as payments fell due. I had no indi- 
cation from them, at that date, to cause me to think otherwise. Even 
to-day, our total indebtedness to bankers does not exceed £1,345,000, 

I have no desire to cross swords with stockbrokers, or to find fault 
with the sincerity of their calculations and valuations. It is obviously 
exceedingly difficult for them, without technical knowledge of sheet 
and tinplate production methods, to assess accurately the potential 
earning power of our new plant, but as an illustration of how wide 
of the mark stockbrokers can be in their valuations, the following 


lacts are interesting :— 


VALUATION AND EARNING POWER 


Just before I was appointed chairman of your company in 1931, 
the Stock Exchange valuation of the then issued 3,120,346 preference 
shares was 3s., and the then issued 2,790,560 £1 ordinary shares 
Was Is., giving a total Stock Exchange valuation of our combined 
ordinary and preference share capital of £608,000. 

In the six years ended March 31st last, your company earned suffi- 
cient to take care of the following items :— 

£ 
18,790,186 
1,130,830 


Wages and salaries cas inn 

Interest on debentures and bank overdraft 

Payments to railway and shipping companies, 
including freight on inwards goods (esti- 


mated at £1,700,000) ee ae a8 4.850.000 
Distribution of dividends to shareholders... 1,957,460 
Earned for the Government ... ... 1,148,270 


Retained in the business in the form of depre- 
ciation reserves, etc., and 
profits 


undistributed 


2,538,78 


If to this latter item is added the net proceeds of the premium 
on the 


it 
n th ¢ new shares, which is also retained in the business, we have a 
} ' . . ~ 
total balance sheet improvement of £3,432,745. 


THE NEW MONEY 


With regard to the terms on which the new money is to be pro- 
Vided—when at the end of April it was found that the company’s 
bankers were unwilling to entertain so large an advance as would 
be involved in the provision of the necessary money to complete our 
Programme, exceptional measures had to be taken, and it was found 
that the only terms on which the money was available were those 
With which you are now all familiar, involving as they do the 
appointment of a control committee. This control committee will 
receive no fees, and will act in a fiduciary capacity and will not inter- 
‘cre with the general management of the business. 

This condition regarding control is naturally one to which I 
have given great thought, but on reflection I find it is one to 
Which I can agree without misgivings. 


VALUE OF CONTROL COMMITTEE 


The existence of such a committee, composed as it is of eminent 
Persons, will, I am sure, be of great assistance to your board, and 
the best answer I can give to any question that may arise in your 
ae to the effect which the imposition of control may have 

€ dividend policy of your company is to say that, although 
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the control has been imposed at the instance of the prior lien 
debenture holders, it will be of such a nature as to ensure the best 
interests of the company in the widest sense. 

It must be realised that those providing the money were not 
seeking this investment—in fact, I do not doubt that they would 
have preferred to avoid it. It is not unusual when a large sum of 
money is brought into a business, whether as an investment or in 
circumstances similar to the present, for some measure of control 
to be attached to the new money and, inasmuch as the control 
will be exercised in the best interests of the company in the widest 
sense, I think it fair and reasonable in all the circumstances that 
the voting power should be vested in it. 





nen 


RIGHTS OF PREFERENCE SHAREHOLDERS 


I also think it reasonable and fair, inasmuch as the existing deben- 
ture holders have modified their rights of foreclosure, that the 
preference shareholders should waive their cumulative rights for a 
period of five years and exchange their tax-free rights for pari passu 
dividend rights with the ordinary shareholders up to 3} per cent. 

The investment by the Bank of England of £500,000 in ordinary 
shares at par increases the cover behind the preference shares, and on 
that count alone justified my board asking the preference share- 
holders to agree to the amendment of their rights. 

There is another factor which has perhaps not been fully realised. 
Provision of the new £6,000,000 will give us (if we include the 
£250,000 set aside to take care of starting-up difficulties) an increase 
in our working capital of approximately £1,891,917 as compared 
with January, 1937, the prospectus date, because undivided profits 
and depreciation reserves at March, 1938, had increased our working 
capital as compared with January, 1937, by approximately £877,000, 
to which must be added the £1,014,903 provided for in the new 
scheme. 


CALL ON NEW MONEY 


This additional working capital may not be needed if trade is 
bad, and sight should not be lost of the fact that under the terms 
on which we are borrowing the new money we are not bound to 
take the whole £6,000,000 unless we need it—we have a valuable 
call on it—and further, I would call your attention to the fact 
that whatever money we take will be net money, i.e. free of all 
underwriting expense. 

On the other hand, if trade is good and we do need it, we shall 
have the compensation of good profits to offset the interest and 
redemption charges. I welcome the appointment to the board of Si 
Charles Wright and Mr James and Mr Beale. The fact that they 
are associated with other steel companies, even competing steel 
companies, cannot prove to our disadvantage. It should, indeed, 
strengthen co-operation in the industry. 


THE OUTLOOK 


With regard to the immediate future, I think the current year 
will be a disappointing one. heavy standing 
charges on the incompleted works. 
vise operations are, instead, spending their time pressing fot belated 


We are carrying 


The experts engdgea LO uper- 


deliveries. and we are carrying heavy interest charges on the incom- 
pleted works. 

In recent months demand has been small and our order book is 
unsatisfactory, although in the tinplate section it is 18 per cent. 
beiter than it was in July, 1935. 

Since March our operations have been substantially curtailed and 
as a result our profits for the current year to date are disappointing, 
but we have during that period reduced our stocks by some £400,000 
without loss. 

The absence of new business has been partly due to world depres- 
sion and general lack of confidence, but largely due to the liquidation 
of stocks held by customers not only in this country but all over the 
world. 

It is very doubtful if normal trading conditions will return unul 
conditions in America have greatly improved. When this improvement 
will materialise, I prefer not to venture an opinion, but one thing is, 
I think, certain. If the continuation of liquidation of world stocks 
proceeds at current rate, a substantial improvement in world demand, 
at a not very distant date, must surely mature because current con- 
sumiption is in excess of current production, and I have no reason to 


suppose the demand for sheets and tinplates will not improve. 


A PERSONAL STATEMENT 


May I make a personal comment? Letters from some shareholders 
have suggested that, with inside knowledge, I have doubtless taken 
care to dispose of my personal holding in the company. My answer 
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is, that I took up over 200,000 of the 13s. 4d. shares and still hold 
them, together with several hundred thousand additional shares, some 
of which were bought at a still higher price, and that I still retain 
a large block of preference shares, and my personal loss is un- 
doubtedly much larger than the loss of any other individual inter- 
ested in the company, and rightly or wrongly, I still retain unabated 
confidence in the future of the company. 


DIRECTORS AND STAFF 


In conclusion, may I say a few words about our staff and my col- 
leagues who have borne with me the responsibility and anxiety of 
managing this business, and the erection of this huge modern plant. 

1 include the directors who have retired to make room for the new 
directors. No band of men could have worked more assiduously 
or conscientiously to achieve success, or have been more loyal to the 
interests of the company, and to each other, and I doubt if any 
chairman of any company is fortunate enough to have such splendid 
colleagues, ready at all times to sacrifice themselves in the interests of 
the company. Our staff, as always, have been wonderful and if you 
consider despite the abnormal fluctuation in trading and financial 
conditions that has taken place during the year under review, you are 
entitled to criticise and blame the management, please believe I prefer 
that blame be directed to me. 

Mr Cedric Thomas and Mr Latham have resigned from the board, 
but Mr Thomas will remain in the service of the company, while 
Mr Latham will remain a good friend and a good customer. Mr 
Phillips does not offer himself for re-election on account of his great 
age. He wished to retire two years ago, but I pressed him to stay 
until the Ebbw Vale plant was complete. Despite his age, he has a 
clear logical mind, and during my association with him has been of 
great help to me taking charge of all the legal formalities inseparable 
from the purchase of so many businesses, and giving me the benefit 
of his sound and seasoned judgment, which I shall greatly miss. 

I now propose: “ That the directors’ report and accounts for the 
year ended March 31, 1938, as submitted, be approved and 
adopted.” 

Major L. Beaumont Thomas, M.C., J.P. (deputy chairman), 
seconded the resolution, and after the chairman had replied to 
questions and comments from shareholders, it was carried unani- 
mously. 

The retiring directors, Major L. Beaumont Thomas and Sir 
Edward Boyle, Bt., were re-elected, and the auditors, Messrs Peat, 
Marwick, Mitchell and Company, were reappointed. 

A hearty vote of thanks was passed to the chairman. 





Prior to the annual general meeting, class meetings of the holders 
of preference and ordinary shares and an extraordinary general 
meeting of the company were held to consider resolutions approving 
the scheme for the provision of new money. 

At the meeting of the preference shareholders the resolution was 
defeated on a show of hands, and a poll was taken, with the result 
that the resolution was carried by 1,254,896 votes to 7,385. The 
chairman, in announcing the result, pointed out that that represented 
a 99 per cent. vote in favour of the scheme. 

At the class meeting of ordinary shareholders the resolution was 
carried on a show of hands with four dissentients, and at the extra- 
ordinary general meeting of the company it was carried with two 
dissentients. 
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GOLD FIELDS RHODESIAN DEVELOop. 
MENT COMPANY, LIMITED 


INCREASED DIVIDEND REVENUE 
MR D. CHRISTOPHERSON’S SPEECH 


The twenty-sixth ordinary general meeting of the Gold Field, 
Rhodesian Development Company, Limited, was held, on the 23h 
instant, at the Chartered Insurance Institute, 20 Aldermanbury. 
London. 

Mr D. Christopherson, C.B.E, (the chairman), who presided, said 
that the profit carried down to appropriation account was £139,963, 
as compared with £263,066 for the year ended May 31, 1937. When 
comparing these figures, however, shareholders had to bear in mini 
that during the whole of the financial year under review, markets 
had been continuously in a more or less disturbed and depressed 
condition. It was in the April of last year that they had had what 
we remembered as the Gold Scare, followed by the disturbing effect 
of the first proposal as regarded the N.D.C, Tax, which, when later 
modified, had been followed by constant fear of European compli- 
cations, All that, coupled with depressed American markets and 
low commodity prices, had operated against profitable realisation 
of investments. Once again, however, it was satisfactory to be 
able to record that the revenue from dividends had shown an in- 
crease—in fact, the Company’s revenue from that source had 
amounted to over £66,000, representing some 424 per cent 
the total revenue for the year. As had been stated at previous 
Meetings, it was the desire of the board to endeavour to increa 
that source of revenue to a more substantial figure. 


THE AVAILABLE BALANCE 


To the profit of £139,963 there had to be added a balance of 
£28,669 brought in from the previous year, and £25,000 transferred 
from reserve account, making a total of £193,632. After deducting 
all the Company’s investments to the market prices obtaining at 
May 31st, where that was lower than cost, there remained available 
£87,632. The directors recommended that a final dividend of 5 per 
cent., less tax, be paid, which would absorb £62,856, leaving £24,776 
to be carried forward to the current year’s accounts. 

Investmenis at cost, less amounts written off, stood at £1,(64,253 
—a decrease of £9,295 as compared with the previous year. That 
was after having deducted the full £106,000 for depreciation. It 
would be of interest to shareholders to know that at the prices 
obtaining at May 3lst, the value of the Company’s quoted invest- 
ments much exceeded the figure shown in the balance sheet. The 
cash resources placed the Company in a strong position, and would 
enable them to take advantage of any opportunity that might occur 
of making investments holding out prospects of profitable business. 

It was a matter of great regret that the directors had been unable 
to declare an interim dividend of 5 per cent., as had been the case 
during recent years, but he hoped shareholders would agree that 
inder the then existing conditions, which unfortunately had con- 
tinued until the end of the financial year, the board had acted 1 
in postponing consideration of a dividend payment for the ume 
being. Had there been a marked improvement in market conditions 
in April and May, enabling a greater profit to be made from realisa- 
tion of investments, and making it unnecessary to provide for so large 
a sum for depreciation and reserve, there might, in that case, have 
been justification for declaring at the end of the year an interim 
dividend as well as the proposed final dividend. It was that which 
the directors had had in mind when they issued the notice in April 


dividend had been postponed until it was seen more clearly what 
the final results of the year was likely to be. 


CLASSIFICATION OF INVESTMENTS 

It might interest shareholders to hear under what headings the 
Company’s various investments could be classified, and what nt 
centage such headings bore to the total, with a comparison wil" 
what such percentages were the year before. The figures wert * 
follows: —Gold 68} per cent., as compared with 644 per cent. last 
year; other metals 4 per cent., compared with 8 per cent.; industrial 
3 per cent., compared with 3 per cent.; holding companies | P*t 
cent., compared with 14 per cent.; oil companies 1} per cent. 
compared with 2 per cent., and land 9 per cent., compared with 33 
per cent., while cash and debtors, less creditors, were 13 per cM!» 
compared with 124 per cent. 

Proceeding, the chairman gave details of the Company’s principal 


shareholding interests in Rhodesia, on the Witwatersrand, in West 
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Africa, Australia, Colombia and New Guinea. In California they 
still possessed their interest in the Golden Queen mine, where profits 
continued to be made, and development work held out promise of 
substantial addiuions to the ore reserves, while in Mexico the Fres- 
though working under considerable labour and_ political 
difficulties, continued to make reasonable profits. Taking their 
porifolio as a whole, he thought it could be considered such as to 
offer prospects of their Company receiving substantial and, he 
hoped, increasing dividends, and, given an improvement in market 
conditions, should ensure an appreciation of the capital invested. 
Shareholders would not expect him to give a forecast of the profits 
“ this early stage of their financial year, but there was encourage- 
ment in the generally improved outlook during the last two months. 
He thought they could reasonably say that both of Europe and the 
United States. The recent recovery in the United States had been 
somewhat remarkable, and a continuance, joined with improvement 
in commodity prices, should be an index of better and improving 
conditions in the business world generally. 

In concluding, he would again like to express their sincere thanks 
and keen appreciation of the services rendered to the Company by 
their managers in South Africa, and their consulting engineer, Mr 
Carleton Jones and his staff. The work of these gentlemen had 
been of great value to the Company, also to Major Tulloch, their 
resident engineer, and the staff in Rhodesia for their unremitting 
efforts on the Company’s behalf during the year. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


nillo mune, 





THE VICTORIA FALLS AND TRANS- 
VAAL POWER COMPANY, LIMITED 


FURTHER EXPANSION 
INCREASED DIVIDEND 


At the annual general meeting of shareholders of the above 
Company held, on the 26th instant, in London, the chairman and 
managing director, Mr Arthur E. Hadley, C.B.E., presented a 
sauistactory account of the company’s business for the year 1937. 

The net profit for the year, after providing for taxation and all 
other requirements, amounted, he said, to £612,628 against 
£586,365. The full dividend of 10 per cent. had again been paid 
on the preference shares and the dividend on the ordinary shares 
had been increased from 12 per cent. to 134 per cent. The 
reserve fund had been brought up to £500,000 by the addition of 
4 further £100,000, being the same amount as in the previous 
year, 


GROWTH AND DEMAND 


The demand for power had steadily increased during the year, 
reflecting the activity of the gold-mining industry, the supply to 
which formed the basis of the undertaking. The way in which gold 
had maintained its position during the past few years had 
Strengthened the conclusion that gold was the safest protection 
égainst the effects of economic upheavals and showed, if anything, 
a tendency to increase in value. The good position of the gold- 
ang industry augured well for the continued use of the company’s 
‘stallations and for considerable further expansion of them. The 
onannd for power had increased during 1937 by 57,000 kw. 
—— sold Tose by 345 million units. The notified loads sull 
ie at various dates in the future were also greater than 

“ve months previously. 

Ph ge Prepared from available data indicated that the 
$0,000 — = increase might be expected to continue at about 
io ie bit annum for the next four years, and provision had 
the ine to ny these requirements. To meet these demands 
lest oo ™ . € Klip Station was being doubled by the installa- 
should he . Benerating sets, each of 33,000 kw., three of which sets 

“Sc at work during this year and the station practically com- 


ue end of 1939, when it would have an installed capacity 
YY3VU0 Rw, 


NEW POWER STATION 


sowed ey, Nest on to say that by the middle of 1941 forecasts 
Aes iia . oad will have overtaken the total installed capacity. 
Supply Gina had been completed with the Electricity 
called the na ussion for the erection of a further power station to be 

€ Vaal Station, This, in the first instance, would provide 


OT an ; . “ " 
diet npr of 100,000 kw., and the work in connection 
") would be carried out by the Electricity Supply Commission 
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and ° —— rati ¢ 
: d the company in Co-operation. In order to meet the growth of 
usiness, ccemnetes indicated that a further outlay of between two 
and three million pounds will have to be made by the company 
during the next few years and, in addition, large sums will have to 
be spent on renewals. 

The policy of the company had been to devise a tariff which 

— oo oe ” 1 : : 
Would give its consumers reductions in price progressively as the 
volume of business increased. In 1937 a very satisfactory reduction 
in the charges for power was made, the rebate being £185,000 higher 
than for the previous year. 

lhe work of constructing the hydro installation at the Victoria 
Falls was completed early this summer, and, after trials of the plant, 
had been set to work by the Governor of Northern Rhodesia and 
had since been supplying satisfactorily the town of Livingstone. 


MANAGEMENT OF STAFF 


Mr T. G. Otley continued as general manager in South Africa, 
with Mr F. McCardle and Mr V. Pickles as the two principal 
officers under him, the board being thoroughly satisfied that the 
Management was in good hands. In addition, Dr Bernard Price 
remained as resident director and adviser on matters in South Africa. 

In the early part of this year one of the directors, Mr R. E. Shott, 
and Mr N. Brooksbank, the chief London engineer, visited Johannes- 
burg to complete arrangements with the Electricity Supply Commis- 
sion in connection with the new Vaal Station and to inspect the 
company’s organisation, plant and equipment. 

Mr Hadley asked the shareholders to authorise him to convey 
their appreciation to the staff in Africa and London for the way in 
which they had so successfully conducted the company’s affairs 
during the year. 

The report and accounts were adopted, and the retiring directors, 
Dr Bernard Price and Mr R. E. Shott, were re-elected and Messrs 
Cooper Brothers and Company were re-appointed auditors. 





THRELFALL’S BREWERY COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


FURTHER EXPANSION OF BUSINESS 


The fifty-first annual general meeting of Threlfall’s Brewery 
Company, Limited, was held, on the 27th instant, in London. 

Major C. M. Threlfall, J.P., chairman of the company, in the 
course of his speech, said: The output and trading results of our 
breweries and licensed establishments compare favourably with those 
of the preceding year, and increased profits have again been earned. 
Business in this our jubilee year has continued to expand, although 
not to a sufficient extent to appreciably offset the increased taxation 
and higher costs and expenses we have had to bear. Every effort 
has been made to cope with the important problem of keeping ex- 
penditure within reasonable bounds, but all our essential costs have 
shown an upward trend, and, as the selling prices of our commodities 
are practically stabilised, we are left to bear these increased charges. 
Any variation in the sales of our beers is inseparably linked up with 
the question of general employment, and it is useless to obscure the 
fact that unfortunately during the past year there has been a down- 
ward trend as regards employment in the cotton trade upon which 
the livelihood of so many of our customers depends. However, the 
modern hotels we have erected in recent years have enabled us to 
counterbalance this and maintain our sales during the past twelve 
months. . 

Your company to-day is in an incomparably stronger position as 
regards its properties, which are the basis of our financial strength, 
than at any previous period, and the substanual figures shown in the 
report and balance sheet now betore you undoubtedly may be 
considered satisfactory. 

During the year under review we have been successful in obtain- 
ing permission to erect three hotels in new localities, 
and extend several of our older properties. 

The gross trading profit for the year is £419,765, 
net profit of £311,324. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted 
at the rate of 20 per cent. on the ordinary shares, making 18 per cent. 
for the year, was approved. . 

Resolutions were also passed increasing the existing borrowing 
powers of the company by £500,000 and converting the shares into 


stock. 


and to rebuild 
and there is a 


and a dividend 














Orders for the publication in these columns of the 
reports of Company Meetings should be addressed to the 
Reporting Manager oj 1HE ECONOMIST, 8 Bouverte Street, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C4. 
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FURNESS, WITHY AND COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


INCREASED PROFITS AND DIVIDEND 
PROBLEMS OF SHIPPING INDUSTRY 


The forty-seventh annual general meeting of Furness, Withy 
& Co. Limited, was held, on the 26th instant, at the registered 
office of the company, Furness House, Leadenhall Street, London. 

The Lord Essendon presided, and in the course of his speech, 
said. Let me say at once that our hopeful anticipations of a year 
ago were not entirely fulfilled. It is true that we are able to submit 
t you a statement of account showing increased profits, and also 
to recommend the payment of an increased dividend on our Ordinary 
stock, but these results fall short of our expectations, due in part 
to the fact that freight markets experienced a general setback in the 
autumn of last year, from which there has not yet been any material 
recovery. In the main, however, the results are satisfactory. Com- 
paratively speaking, the year has been a good one for practically 
ail Our enterprises, and it may be that we pitched our anticipations 
a littie too high. 

The profit and loss account shows an increased profit for the year, 
viz., £620,681, compared with £544,744. In the final result there 
is a credit balance on profit and loss account of £834,494, including 
t213,812 brought forward, from which £55,312 is due to the Pre- 
ference shareholders, £350,000 has been transferred to depreciation 
account, and subject to your approval it is proposed to pay a dividend 
of 5 per cert., less income iax, on the Ordinary stock capital, which 
will absord £217,500, leaving £211,681 to be carried forward to the 
current year. The dividend on the Ordinary stock compares with 
3 per cent. paid in 1937, and in the circumstances I hope this will 
be regarded as a satisfactory reflection of the improved results 
achieved. 

li is well known, in general terms, that expenses have increased 
in almost every direction, but I am sure it is not realised exactly 
what these increases mean to a company such as ours. It will there- 
fore be of interest te stockholders to know that in respect of the 
fleets which are managed from this building (which inclide Shaw, 
Savill & Albion, Royal Mail, Manchester Liners, Cairn Line, and 
so cn) the increase in operating costs, covering such items as fuel, 
Wages, stores and insurance, compared with the level of costs a year 
ago, is at the rete of £275,000 per annum. This is necessarily an 
incomplete picture, as it is impossible to calculate what is the extra 
cost of dock labour and many other items of expenditure in the 
various ports at which our vessels load and discharge. 


THE COMPANY'S SERVICES 


As regards the various trades in which we are interested, the 
New York/Bermuda Service experienced only a moderate year. The 
service between the North Pacific Coast and the United Kingdom 
yielded improved results, and the refrigerating vessels engaged in 
the South American trade, which to a large extent are operated 
under long-term contracts, yielded earnings which are considered 
to be reasonably satisfactory. 

The services to South America and South Africa from the United 
States, which are operated by the Prince Line, are, for the moment, 
in the shadow of political events which are entirely bevond our 
control. | 

The facts in regard to our United States Services more than ever 
justify the interest which we acquired a year or two ago in the 
Empire Trades operated by Shaw, Savill & Albion I am glad to 
be able to report that that company continues to do well and has 
fulfilled our expectations. 


INSIDIOUS INFLUENCES 


There are a great variety of insidious influences at work to-day 
which are undermining the position of British shipping in world 
trade, the precise nature of which can, in many cases, only be 
guessed at, but which all find an explanation in the real or fancied 
needs of individual nations. The urgent need of some nations to 
secure foreign exchange is, no doubt, one reason for this state of 
affairs; preparations for defence of the people, or protection of 
foreign trade in the event of another war, is undoubtedly another, 
and, of course, fear of the consequences of unpreparedness is ever 
present. In the midst of these considerations, it is not to be won- 
dered at that shipowners sometimes find difficulty in maintaining a 
course consistent with the principles of freedom of action and judg- 
ment. There are so many divergent considerations that even those 
who have the best interests of British shipping at heart frequently 
look at the problem from different angles. In times of depression 
it is not unnatural chat efforts should be made to restrict the supply 
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of tonnage to the demand, but immediately there arises the 
that unless there is an agreement with foreign shipowners to act jn 
unison, the British share of the world’s carrying trade may be still] 
further reduced and transferred to foreign ships. 

The fact is that whilst shipowners’ first duty is to operate their 
ships as a commercial venture, the public naturally looks askance at 
any weakening in the volume of British tonnage and any reduction 
in the British share of the world’s carrying trade. Similarly, the 
shipbuilding industry has a very natural interest in desiring more 
and more ships to be built. Dominating the whole position is the 
indisputable fact that Great Britain must, at all times, have com. 
mand of sufficient merchant ships to secure the continued life of 
the nation, and also to serve naval and military requiremeats in the 
event of another war. 

A review of some of the important events of the past few years 
is not without interest. The first event I will refer to was the Trade 
Facilities Act, designed with the threefold purpose of providing em- 
ployment, assisting the shipbuilding industry, and increasing the 
number of British ships. Then after a period of very acute depres- 
sion, which brought tramp shipping to the verge of ruin, there was 
a tramp shipping subsidy which was in effective existence for the 
two years 1935 and 1936, and which cost the Government the com- 
paratively small sum of £4,000,000, as against nearly £50,000,000 
which has been spent in the support of beet sugar, catile, milk, etc, 
More or less concurrently, there was the scrap-and-build scheme, 
which I personally still think was of greater benefit to the ship- 
building industry than it was to ship-owning. At any rate, it 
assisted shipowners to the extent of providing a means of building 
new ships in place of old ones, and at the same time reduced ihe 
total volume of British tonnage inasmuch as two tons of old ship- 
ing had to be scrapped for each new ton built. Arising out of the 
tramp subsidy, the industry itself put into operation a system of 
minimum treights in some of the bulk cargo trades. In 1936 over- 
seas trade improved to a sufficient extent to enable practically all 
ocean-going tonnage to find profitable employment, and the tramp 
subsidy came to an end. In the autumn of 1937 the pendulum 
commenced its backward swing, with the result that tonnage 15 
once more being laid up. 

Confidence in the future and a revival of international trade would 
dispel some of the fears and solve at least part of the problem, 
In the meantime, however, each of the three major sections of the 
community which are most vitally concerned, viz., shipowners, ship- 
builders and the Government, will each seek to find a panacea. 
That the Government have the matter closely before them is evident. 
Our shipbuilders (who, incidentally, have themselves done much in 
recent years to reduce competition within their own ranks by elim- 
nating a number of redundant yards, and who are not at present 
able to build as cheaply as some of their foreign competitors) will 
do all in their power to encourage the building of new ships, and 
if I may quote from a recent address by one of our most prominent 
shipbuilders, Sir James Lithgow, it would seem that they have 
national requirements primarily in mind rather than the profit-carn- 
ing possibilities of the ships. The quotation I refer to b 4% 
follows :— 


fear 


“It remains for us to demonstrate the urgency of our problems, 
but from our own and the national standpoint, to be assured of 
public opinion awakening to the peril of attempting to run an Em- 
pire on a dwindling mercantile marine.” 

One cannot avoid the reflection that if British shipowners had, 
at their own expense, during the past few years built more ships 
on an over-stocked market simply for the sake of maintaining the 
percentage of the British Mercantile Marine in relation to world 
tonnage, the depression in the industry would have been even more 
acute and prolonged. 


THE OUTLOOK 


It may be thought from the tenor of my remarks to-day that [ 
take a gloomy view of the outlook. That is far from being the case 
That there has been a temporary setback is beyond all doubt, bu! 
the gap between unprofitable and profitable trading can quickly be 
bridged by a revival in international trade, as was demonstrated very 
clearly no longer than eighteen months ago. Most of the elements 
needed to bring about such a revival are merely waiting a return 
of confidence in the political sphere, and it is to be hoped that the 
very strenuous efforts which are being made by our Government tf 
establish better relationships throughout the world will meet with 
the success which we all believe to be possible. Beggar your neigh- 
bour never did much good either to the beggar or the neighbour, 
and, in my view, active and prosperous trading amongst nations 
one of the surest methods of achieving peace and restoring conft- 
dence, the lack of which is one of the greatest stumbling blocks 
to-day. 

The report was adopted. 
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McDOUGALLS TRUST, LIMITED 


ANOTHER SATISFACTORY YEAR 
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The fifth annual general meeting of McDougalls Trust, Limited, 
was held, on the 25th instant, at the registered office, 3 Thames 
House, Queen Street Place, London, Mr Kenneth A. E. Moore, 
chairman of the company, presiding. 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, in dealing with the 
results of the operating company, said the past year’s trading re- 
culted in a profit of £241,036, as compared with an average, over the 
seven years ended March 31, 1937, of £194,000 per annum. We 
therefore regard the result for the year ended March 31, 1938, as 
an exceptionally good one, the more so because from a managerial 
point of view it was a year of unusual difficulty. 

In addition to all the ordinary problems and to the ever present 
competition, the management had to cope with rising secondary costs 
and wide fluctuations in the wheat market occasioned by wars, and 
rumours of wars, followed ultimately by a substantial decline in 
wheat prices arising from favourable harvest prospects. It is, 
however, a tribute to the underlying strength, stability and sound- 
ness of the business that we emerged trom a year of such complexity 
with a very satisfactory trading profit. 

Out of the profit of £241,036, McDougalls Trust, Limited, has 
received £202,000 by way of dividend, £4,500 is absorbed by staff 
bonuses, £12,000 is reserved for National Defence Contribution and 
£9,406 for income tax. The balance of £13,130 has been retained 
in the business, an addition of £15,000 having been made to the 
general reserve, the carry-forward being slightly reduced at £29,602. 

As you will have seen from the balance sheet of McDougalls, 
Limited, the financial position remains very strong, and even after 
paving for the new buildings erected during the last few vears at 
Millwall and Andover and for the plant and machinery installed 
in them, McDougalls, Limited, still has over £200,000 invested out- 
side the business in trustee securities of the highest class. 


NEW PACKING WAREHOUSE 


I referred last year to our new packing warehouse at Millwall. 
This has now been in full operation for over a year, and I repeat the 
invitation which I then extended to our shareholders to come down 
and sce it. We have taken the opportunity in the good times which 
have been our lot for some years past completely to modernise our 
packing and certain other plant and equipment at Millwall by the 
installation of the very latest automatic machinery, and the new 
arrangements have proved a great success. 

Shareholders may be interested to learn that as a form of A.R.P. 
we have reconditioned much of the old packing plant replaced at 
Millwall and have installed it at our country establishments as some 
insurance against the possibility of our operations being hampered 
in London in the event of war. 

During the past year new silos have been erected at our Andover 
Mill, which greatly facilitate the handling and use of locally grown 
wheat and enable us to take in large quantities at harvest time. 
This is not only useful to us, but is also a convenience and economy 
to local farmers, who, if they wish, can dispose of their wheat at 
once instead of putting it into stack or store. 

Turning now to the accounts of McDougalls Trust, Limited, 
the net income at £2()1,973 is practically the same as that for the 
Previous year. After payment of the preference dividend and an 
interim dividend of 4 per cent. on the ordinary shares and provision 
lor income tax, there remains a balance of £104,689, after including 
the amount brought forward from the previous year. The directors 
recommend the payment of a final dividend of 4 per cent. together 
with a bonus of 2 per cent.—making a total of 10 per cent. for the 
year—Which will leave a balance of £39,497 to be carried forward, 
‘ompared with £37,817 brougk.t in. 


OUTLOOK FOR CURRENT YEAR 


With regard to the prospects for the current year, I am conscious 
of the fact that of all forms of error, prophecy is the most gratui- 
wet, In any case, it is impossible at this stage to give you any reli- 
oe I can say, however, that in the first quarter of its year 
<rauing company has experienced a gratifying increase in trade 
“eo reduced but nevertheless satisfactory margin of profit. 
ae 7 outcome of the rest of the year will be remains to be seen, 
never 0 — you that the business of McDougalls, Limited, has 

M: or citer equipped nor more virile than it is at present. 
Siete Seanities have recently received circulars from sources 
Otic aol with any recognised Stock Exchange, offering to pur- 
certain ¢ ne in McDougalls Trust, Limited, and offering for sale 

" ©.her shares whose merits are no concern of mine. Before 


entering j i ) 
= ‘Ng Into such transactions, sharcholders should consult their bank 
“Nagers or stockbrokers. 


The : 
“ Teport and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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CENTRAL COMMERCIAL PROPERTIES 
LIMITED 


A DECADE OF PROGRESS 
MR W. S. EDGSON’S REMARKS 


Meee annual codinary general meeting of Central Commercial 
erties, Limited, was held, on the 26th instant, at 80, Grosvenor 
Street, London. 

Mi W. Stanley Edgson, F.S.I., F.A.I. (the chairman). said that 
this period completed their tenth year and it was with no mean 
Pride that he looked back on the progressive success that had been 
achieved during the past decade. During the period under review 
circumstances had forced them to a year of consolidation which he 
felt sure shareholders would agree had proved most beneficial to 
the company and placed them in a stronger position than ever before. 

A year of difficulty and uncertainty had forced home to them 
that a rainy day might set in. He did not, however, foresee any 
material setback in their particular type of investment and his con- 
sidered view was that the best type of shop property would not 
further decline in value in the near future. 


A SCRIP BONUS 


Perhaps the most interesting part of his remarks was the recom- 
mendation to capitalise a substantial part of their reserves in the 
form of a scrip bonus of one in three to the ordinary shareholders. 

A summary of the results of the last ten years’ working shows that 
during the first six years the revenue amounted to £122,131, of 
which 21 per cent. was paid in taxation, 54.2 per cent. dividends, 
and £21,604, representing 17.7 per cent., placed to reserves. During 
the last four years the revenue amounted to £207,384, and after 
paying 67.9 per cent. in taxation and dividends, there was placed 
to reserves no less than £59,787, or 28.8 per cent. 

Those reserves had largely been built up from profits on resales, 
and, in view of the fact that recent valuations had proved that 
there was a very substantial reserve indeed in the difference of the 
cost and the market value of their securities, the board had come to 
the conclusion that they were fully justified in capitalising some 
substantial portion of those reserves. 


BOARD'S DIVIDEND POLICY 


He wished to make it abundantly clear that the directors did not 
anticipate maintaining the same rate of dividend and cash bonus on 
ordinary shares. In fact, they aimed more to reducing the basic 
dividend to a constant 10 per cent., perhaps plus a cash bonus com- 
mensurate with each individual year’s results, and for the coming 
year he had distinct hopes that any such bonus would at least bring 
the distribution up to the equivalent in amount that they would have 
received for the previous year. The intention was to discontinue 
annual scrip bonuses and to aim at building up still further over a 
period of years the capital and contingency reserves, as it was their 
endeavour to maintain at least the same rate of satisfactory progress 
that had been achieved during recent years& 


THE BURDEN OF TAXATION 


He viewed with considerable misgiving the alarming increase in 
both Imperial and local taxation. Whilst the nation might be forced 
to spend much money in re-armament in order wisely to preserve 
peace, he felt it most desirable that other forms of Government ex- 
penditure, particularly on social services and reconstruction works, 
should be severely restricted. He considered that now was the time 
when all Local Authorities and the Government should eliminate 
every possible for of “ non-essential ” expenditure so that not onlly 
might the steady and burdensome rise in rates be arrested but that 
there might be a reserve of public works upon which to embark 
when the re-armament programme began to subside. 

A close study of the general conditions in both manufacturing 
and retailing sides of industry had led him to the conclusion that the 
present high rate of local and Imperial taxation was stifling expan- 
sion, curtailing fresh enterprise, and severely impairing the saving 
power of our great nation. 


PROBLEM OF INSURANCE AGAINST WAR RISKS 


He also expressed regret that the Government should not have 
thought fit to have commenced, even if only on the voluntary basis, 
a scheme for insurance of buildings against war risks. That problem 
was unquestionably a national one, which the country would have 
to face in the event of war, and it seemed to him that it would be 
only prudent to build up a strong national insurance fund during 
times of peace in order to give property owners, manufacturers and 
traders that sense of protection that they deserved. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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EASTWOODS CEMENT, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND OF 124 PER CENT 
The thirteenth ordinary general meeting of Eastwoods Cement, 
River Plate House, 


> 


Limited, was held, on the 27th 
London 

Mr Horace Boot, M.Inst.C.E., M.I.Mech.E., M.LE.E. (the chair- 
man), in the course of his speech, said that the profit carried io the 
balance sheet amounted to £27,363, which compared with £37,018 
last year, and the directors recommended a final dividend at the 
rate of 74 per cent., less tax, making 124 per cent. for the year. 


instant, atl 


The results for the year might be a disappointment to some of the 
shareholders, but the position was already anticipated by the direc- 
tors, having regard to the continuous rise in the cost of fuel, wages 
and ali materiais used for maintenance and constructional purposes. 
The long overdue adjustment in selling prices was delayed untl 
December, 1937, in circumstances entirely out of their control. Con- 
sequenily they stood to receive the benefit of only three months’ 
improved trading, even had the higher selling prices been available. 
lower income from investments, 


extensive overhaul of the kilns and coal mills, etc., during 


Earnings were further reduced by 
and py an 
tne winter. 

As regards although the fluctuated 
from month to month in different areas, there was so far no diminu- 
ion in total this year compared with the record deliveries reached 
1937, 


amounted to six and three-quarter million tons 


trading prospects, figures 


+ 


in the 
if tiie 


industry for when the loadings for the home trade 
There was again 
apparent a resumption in house-building activity, which indicated re- 
The whole field of enter- 


sumption of cement in this country had 


newed confidence in the general position. 


prise for furthering the con 


not yet been fully explored, but users should bear in mind that, when 


tu 


specifying cement for any of its multifarious purposes, they were 


assisting in the expansion of the demand for coal, all of which was 
produced in 


ULL. 


this country. He felt confident that when their new 


i 
Humber interests were firmly established, the policy of the board 


would be amply justified, and that they would shortly begin to enjoy 
a1 ban att ha — rory y ! , 1, ' 

ihe benefits to be derived from consolidating the sales production 
of the three Eastwoods cement works in the markets best suited to 


of all of them. 


umously adopted 


each, to the mutual advantage 


The report was unar 





CHOSEN CORPORATION, LIMITED 


SALE OF INTERESTS 


An extraordinary general meeting of The Chosen Corporation, 
Limited, was held, on the 27th instant, in London 

Mr G. W. B. Portman, who presided, said that the agreement 
under consideration provided for the sale of the company’s holding 
in Nurupi to the American Overseas Mining Investment Corporation 
for £345,000, payable in cash, partly in sterling and partly in foreign 
exchange, in London by August 31, 1938. The company remained 
the sole shareholder to all intents and purposes of Kapam K.K.K., 
the second of the Japanese companies, the liquid resources of which 
were estimated to be worth approximately £70,000, 

In respect of the sales of its Nurupi interests and from Kapam the 
company would therefore be entitled on completion to a sum equiva- 
lent at current rates of exchange to £415,000 sterling. A deposit of 
500,000 U.S.A, dollars, equivalent to upwards of £100,000, had 
already been put down in cash in London by the purchasers and was 
now held in joint names. There were other sums to which the 
company might become entitled under the agreement. It had been 
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brought to the attention of shareholders on previous occasions that 
there had been disputes between Nurupi and the tax authorities 
Japan, and large sums had been paid by way of tax which it was 
considered Nurupi should be able to recover. The agreemen: pro- 
vided that any sums so recovered by Nurupi should belong to The 
Chosen Corporation. 

Shareholders would expect some explanation as to how it came 
about that the directors were now placing those proposals before the 
in view of the fact that at the last 
centred on a sum of £350,000. 


in 


m 

meeting discussion had 

It had never become possible for 

the company to obtain possession or in any way to control the 

application of that sum. It was now practically impossible to ger 

sterling out of Japan. Under the present agreement a large par 

of the consideration was in sterling. The balance was in foreign 

exchange, the market for which was now pegged, and the board had 

promised that that exchange would not be sold in such a way as w ; 

disorganise the market or create pressure on the rate. FIN 
On the resolution being put to the meeting it was carricd by 4 

majority of those present. A poll was demanded, whirh resulied as 

follows :—In favour of the resolution, 326,575 votes; against, 83.133 


votes. 





SOUTHERN KINTA CONSOLIDATED, 
LIMITED 


— 
SUCCESS OF CONSERVATIVE POLICY 
The fourth ordinary general meeting of this company way held 
on the 25th instant, in London. 
Captain Oliver Lyttelton, the chairman, in the course of | 
speech, said that it would be seen from the balance sheet that the The 
company’s Government securities had been sold against the day of | 
now close at hand, when the big part of the bill for the new ia 


dredge must be paid; £194,000 now remained to be found 


in addition, taxes and the final and interim dividend 


} 


paid, it would be seen that nearly all the surplus cash 
been used 

As to the new share issue, the financial policy of the direcio 
for the last few years had been broadly to provide liberal dep: 
tion reserves, full reserves for all known tax liabilities, and 
reserves for bucket band renewals and running repairs. [hat 
servative policy, and particularly the liberal depreciation 
had enabled them during the last two years to finance out o! 
company’s resources an ambitious plan of plant reconstruction 
purchase of a new dredge, the acquisition of the two new propert 
and so forth. The main items were: New dredge, £220, , dredge 


reconstruction, £38,000; and purchase of property, £57,')) 


proposed to increase the issued capital by 350,924 shares of >> 
each, or £87,731; that was one share in 10, plus 1,217 shares \ 
make the capital into a round figure of £962,0U0U. 

Last year they increased their carry forward by £16,)))), and 
they would use all or part of that sum, if necessary, in equalising 
their interim dividends. 

As he had promised in the previous year, the directors had limited 
their additional remuneration to a total of £5,000. Under te 
Articles it would have been £8,200. 

He thought that shareholders could now look forward to more 
stable conditions, but full prosperity could only be reached when 
there was an industrial revival in the United States. Their com 
pany, which was the largest individual producer in the British 
Empire, was well equipped, could make modest profits in bad umes, 
and give prospects of excellent returns when times were normal 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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BANK STATEMENTS 


Imperial Bank of India.—Net profits 
for the half year to June 30, 1938, 
Rs. 39,52,300. Dividend of 12 per cent. per 
annum, tax free, absorbs Rs. 33,75,000; 
to reserve fund, Rs. 2,50,000; to pension 
fund, Rs. 69,000; to premises account, 
Rs. 2,50,000. Carried forward, Rs. 30,49,900, 
against Rs. 30,41,600. 


Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York.—Statement, June 30, 1938, shows: 
Deposits $1,496,430,798-21, as compared 
with $1,446,430,628-38 on March 31, 1938. 
Total resources $1,816,207,890.46, as 
compared with $1,770,408,085-52 on March 
31, 1938. Undivided profits $12,010,401 -89, 
as compared with $11,840,362-51 on 


unchanged at 


Bank of 


pared with 


June 30, 1937. 


March 31, 1938. Capital and surplus remain 
$90,000,000 - 00 
$170,000,000-00 respectively. 


America. — 
$12,321,000 in the first six months of 1938, 
or $3.08 per share for the half-year, com- 
$10,007,000 for the 
period last year, and $19,203,000 (or $4.80 
per share) for the full year 1937. Dividends, 
$4,800,000 ($4,000,000). 
$112,231,000, as compared with $107,268,000 
( Deposits, $1,357,778,000, 
an increase of $77,058,000. 


Manufacturers Trust Company. — 
Deposits, June 30, 1938, $619,824,134, and 
resources $737,811,929 against $592,002,055 
and $709,748,291, respectively, on March 31, 


1938. Net operating earnings for quartet 
ended June 30, 1938, $2,155,579, against 
$2,323,713 for the same period in ae 
After dividends of $233,913 on preferre 


and $824,959 on common, $840,575 = 


and 


Earnings, 


transferred to reserves, and balance uses 
amortisation and taxes. 


Bankers Trust Company.—Statcmen 
June 30, 1938, shows that cash now stan 
at $324,078,437 against $269,118,750 4 on 
ago. Exchanges for Clearing House amoue 
to $46,834,199 against $53,841,030, and UC» 
Government securities to $399,393: 18 
against $401,066,208. Deposits $9! 5,9 Oa 
against $945,168,425 on June 30 I 002 
Undivided profits have risen to $27,070 es 
from $25,366,182 a year ago. Total asss 


same 


It was therefore without the slightest apology that the directo 


Capital funds, 


$1,038,156,262 against $1,006,081,502. 
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Where Are the Workless 7—II 


The following charts show the recent course of unemployment in a number of industries and industrial groups. For each month the results 
are expressed as a percentage of the number of persons aged 16-64 insured against unemployment in that industry, as recorded by the Ministry 
of L abour in the preceding July. The percentages for 1936-37 (indicated by a dotted line) have been adjusted by the Ministry to allow for the 
change in the method of counting the unemployed, which was introduced in September, 1937. 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS | 


For the week ended July 23, 1938, total 
ordinary revenue was £18,055,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £14,824,000. Thus, 
excluding sinking fund allocations, the 
deficit accrued since April Ist last 1s 
£112,790,000, against a deficit of £73,801,000 
a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the Exchequer 
£ thousands) 


April 1, April 1, Week Week 
1937, to 1938, to ended | ended 
July 24, July 23, July 24 July 23 




















1937 1938 1937 1938 

OrpInary REVENUE ; " 
Income Tax 26,386 24,681 2,662 2,516 
Sur-tax : since 5,040 6,910 160 260 
Estate, etc., duties... 29,190 25,240 1,500 2,000 
Stamps 5,500 5,580 300 400 
DEED Mis cienion _— REO, as 620 
Other Inland Rev. 130 280 10 60 
Total I. Revenve 66,846 65,511 4,632 5,856 
ee 70,392 68,620 5,136 4,708 
Eee 35.200 35,300 2,400 5,900 
Total Customs and 

Excise ... 105,592 103,920 7,536 10,608 

















Motor duties .. 5,906 5,771 


P.O. (net receipt) ... 6,030 3,570 1,000 1,350 
Crown Lands......... 500 520 240 240 
Receipts from Sun. 

DD cceicnactnpatnien 1,741 1,522 ae. aula 
Misc. receipts ...... 2,027 1,830 71 1 








188,642 182,644 13,481 18,055 








Total Ordinary Rev. 


SELF-BAL. REVENUE 
Post Office and ————— 
Broadcasting*...... 19,770 22,230 


~-)e 





950 





850 




















BD sicniesedste 208,412 204,874 14,431 18,905 
} Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
(£ thousands 
: a! 8 
Expenditure =| april 1,| April 1, Week | Week 
1937, to 1938, to ended ended 
July 24, July23, July 24 July 23 
1937 1938 . 1937 1938 
ORDINARY 
EXPENDITURE 
Int. & Man. of Nat. | 
es 87,156 87,131 351 824 
Payments to N. Ire- 
i hictcnathien skies 2,094 1,880 257 
Other Con. Fund 
BORWEIES .cnccccesese 1,427 1,177 
ee 90,677 90,188 608 824 


Supply Servicest ... 171,767 205,245 12,080 14,000 


262,444 295,433 12,688 14,824 








Total Ord. Expend. 








Se_r-BALANCING 
EXPENDITURE i 

Post Office and 
Broadcasting Votes 19,770 22,230 


950 850 


282,214 317,663 13,638 15,674 








* Revenue required to meet expenditure. 
+ Excluding Post Office and Broadcasting. 


After raising Exchequer balances by 
£170,053 to £2,791,670, the other opera- 
tions for the week (as shown below) reduced 
the gross National Debt by £3,061,000 to 
about £8,259 millions. 


WEEK’S CHANGES IN DEBT 


(£ thousands) 


Net INCREASE IN Dest 
3%, Nat. Def. Ln. 
Treasury bills...... 


| Net REPAYMENTS, ETC. 

200 | Public Dep. Adv. 3,495 

1,814 | Nat. Savings Certs. 1,150 
| P.O. & Tel. (Mon.) 

eos 400 

N. Atlantic Ship. 30 


5,075 


2,014 | 
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Finance 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 
The aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1, 1938, to July 23, 1938, are shown 
below :— 
(£ thousands) 








Ordinary Exp. ... 295,434 | Ordinary Rev. ... 182,644 
Inc. in balances.. 427 | Eire receipts* 3,000 
| Gross borr. 112,208 
| Less 
Sinkg. Fds. 1,991 
| Net borrowing ... 110,217 
295,861 ! 295,861 


* Receipts under Sec of Eire (Confirmation 


of Agreement) Act, 193s. 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ millions) 


2 (3) 


T Ways and 
i I Bills ry Means 
? Advances Total « 
Float- Float- 
Date ing 
Bank ing Assets 
Ten- T Public of Debt * 
der => Depts. Eng- 
1937 land 
Mar. 31] 674°6* 23°5 ae 698-1 * 
July 24 543:0] 308 2 28-7 . 879°9 336°9 
Dec. 31 889 -7* 39-4 55-7 984-9 .# 
1938 
Apr. 23 532-0 296-1 27-2 855°3) 323-3 
» 30 545:°0 288-6 36-5 ... 870-2 325-1 
May 7 560°0 281°6 35:9 8:0 885°4 317°5 
» 14 '5370-0 278-1 39-2 woe |887°3| 317°3 
» 21 570-0 276°0 41-8 887-8 317°8 
» 28 570-0 281-4 40-8 .- | 892-2) 322-2 
June 4 575-0 308-7 43-9 2:0 929°6 352-6 
» Ill 580-0 310-7 41-6 Fs 932-3 352-3 
» 18 585-0 303-4 40-1 928-5 343°5 
» 25 583-0 305-7 44-7 es 933-4 350-4 
»o = 851-0* 42:4 41:5 934-9 - 
July 9 873-0;298-3 43-1 .. /914°5 > 341-4 
» 16 568-0; 302°3 40:7 Q1l-1 343:0 
» 23  568:°0|304-1' 37:2 909-4 341-3 


* Owing to inequalities between Treasury bill pay- 
ments and maturities at the end of the quarter, it is 
impossible to separate tender and tap issues or to cal- 
culate floating assets. 


TREASURY BILLS 


_ millions) __ 





Amount Per 
iene itaonantuiie — Cent. 
| | Average Allotted 

peat | | Rate at 

ender | Applied | % mini- 

Offered} for | Allotted nem 

| | Rate 

1937 s. d 
July 23 40:0 89-8 40:0 10 430 19 
Dec. 31 50°0 80-5 50°0 10 11:59 47 
1938 

Apr. 15 45:0 85-6 45:0 10 2-82 41 
» 22! 45-0 88-5 45-0 10 2:95 41 

» 29! 4-0 80-3 45:0 10 1-99 60 
May 6 45-0 87-8 40-0 10 0-69 29 
» 11a 73-5 | 30:0 10 1-12 29 

» 20; 35:0 | 743 35-0 10 1-11 35 
» 27: 45:0 69-0 45:0 10 9-37 57 
June 3 50-0 83-1 50:0 12 1.04 51 
» 10. 50-0 86-0 50:0 12 9-19 58 
» i 80-5 48-0 ll 5-68 69 
» 2 45-0 66-7 45:0 10 9-18 57 
July 1 45°0 84:8 45-5 10 5-33 40 
- 8 45-0 85-2 45:0 10 5-43 40 
» 45-0 90-7 45°0 10 5-21 37 
» 22)| 45°0 88-3 42:0 10 5-03 32 


Bills are paid for during following week, on any 
working day at applicant’s option. When normal 
length is 92 days, bills paid for Saturday are 91-day 
bills and there are no Monday maturities. When 
normal length is 90 days, bills paid for on Monday are 
89-day bills. Bills paid for in February are 89-day 
bills, except those paid for each Tuesday, which are 
88-day bills. 

On July 22nd, applications at £99 17s. 4d. per 
cent. for bills to be paid for on any day except 
Saturday of the following week were accepted as to 
about 32 per cent. of the amount applied for. 
Applications at higher prices were accepted in full. 
Applications for bills to be paid for on Saturday at 
£99 17s. 5d. cent. and above were allotted 
in full, £40-0 millions of Treasury bills are being 
offered on July 29th. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 


CERTIFICATES 
: | Purchase 7 
Sales in Number | don 
: f L 
27 weeks to :— | £ 
July 10, 19374 ... 17,729,943 13,297,457 
July 9, 1938... . 17,723,300 | 13,292,475 
Week to :— j 
July 10, 1937 ...... 568,468 | 426,351 
July 2, 1938... 655,191 491,393 
July 9, 1938... 617,325 | 462,994 


i 


t After adjustments to June 19th. 


N.B.—Net Exchequer receipts, 9 days ended 
July 9, 1938: £300,000. 


| 





July 30, 1938 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 
JULY 27, 1938 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ { 


Govt, Debt 11,013,190 
493,311,544 Other Govt 


Notes Issued 
In circultn 





In Bnkg. De- Securities ... 188,936,434 
partment... 33,100,206 Other Secs $7,594 
Silver Coin 10,822 
| seman 
Amt. of Fid 
| uciary [ssue 200,000,000 
| Gold Coin & 
| Bullion 326,411,750 
526,411,750 | 526,411,750 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 











4 
Props. Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. ...115,761,154 
Rest . 3,528,292 Other Secs. —- —- -— 
Discets., et 9,475,959 
Public Deps.* 11,186,673 | Securities 21,268,632 
Other Deps.: ——-————— scenaieaanien 
Bankers .. 116,356,344 40.744,591 
Other . 35,051,469 | Notes 33. 100206 
ca | Gold & Silve 
151,407,813 | Coin 1,069,817 
| _ ee 
180,675,778 | 180,675,778 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis 
sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts 
THE WEEK’S CHANGES 
(£ thousands) 
Compared with 
Amt. 
Both Departments July 27, 
- j 1938 Last I ast 
| Week Yea 


COMBINED LIABILITIES 





Note circulation ......... 493,312 6,201 ‘ )27 
Deposits : Public _...... 11,187 11,298 658 
Bankers’...... . | 116,356 9,017 4- 12,09 
Others......... 35,052 382 2,271 
Total outside liabilities 655,906 + 4,303 5,457 
Capital and rest ........ . 18,081 17 23 
COMBINED ASSETS ——S—_ —————- —— 
Govt. debt and securities 315,713 6,377 5,153 
Discounts and advances 9,476 171 3,604 
Other securities ......... 21,306 2,253 3H 
Silver coin in issue dept. il I 3 
Gold coin and bullion.... 327,482 56 » 
RESERVES —$§$ —=—————— ———— 
Res. of notes & coin in 
banking department... | 34,170 — 6,147 1,995 
Ft, yortion of reserve to | 
ou. ide liabilities— 
(a) Bankg. dept. only 
(‘ proportion”) 21:0°%.— 35 19 
(6) Gold stocks to de- 
posits and notes j 
(“ reserve racio ”’) 49.9", 0:3, 4 
COMPARATIVE ANALYodlI5 
(£ millions) 
' 
1937 | 1938 
July | July | July | July | July 
28 6 | 13 20 27 
J | 
: | 4| 7-1) 493.3 
Notes in circ, 498 3} 488 2) 488-1, 45% 


Issue Dept. : | 
Notes in bank- | 
| 


ing dept....... | 28-1) 38-2, 38:3, 393 331 
Govt. debt and a adi 
securities 196-1) 199-9, 200°0 199 > l - 
Other secs. ... 38 0-0 0:0 o ? “4 
Gob ccccocccees 326-4, 326 ‘ 326°4 3264 326 
Deposits : , ; 
. 10:5| 12:5) 13:2 22 ; it ; 
Bankers’........ | 104°3, 115-7) 113-0 107-3 1190 
Others .....000¢ | 37:3) 36:0) 35:5 347 FO 
Total wocccseseee | 152-1 164°2, 161-7 1645 162 
| 
Bkg. Dept. Secs.: | : 
Government.. | 114°4 111-9 109°6 109'8 1} : 
Discounta, ote. | 5-8 10:7 10:3 9 a3 
OE sncesesees | 20-8, 20:4 20-6 23°11 2c 
WR incense + | 141-0 143-0 140-4 142°? 
Banking dept. ’ 
FEOSETVE.....00008 | 29-2 39:1) 399-3 403 342 
°o oO; o ) , 
: (9 fo 9 =< 1 0 
“Proportion” 19-1 23-8 242 24° 4, 
Reserve ratiot | 50-3. 50-2. 50-4 503 4% 


| 


t+ Gold stocks in both departments 
end notes in circulation, * At this date, 


to deposits 
Government 


debt was £11,015,100 ; silver coin in Issue Deparimen® 
£10,822; capital, £14,553,000; rest, £3? 


28,292. 
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7-—- 


( 


NOTE. 

in The I 
return of 
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June 25¢! 
Settlemet 
of July 1¢ 
Bulgaria, 
Jugoslavi 


U.S. | 


12 U.S. 
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Total rese 
Total cash 
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Industrial 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


‘ATE of the Bank of Spain appeared 
wor’ ee of May 28th last. The latest 
in ef the Bank of Roumania appeared in The 
return of (DE April 23rd; Banque Mellié Iran, of 
oon 23th » Argentina, of July 2nd ; International 
Seitlements, of July 9th; Canada, Denmark, Latvia, 
“‘luly 16th; Federal Reserve Reporting Members, 
Bulgaria, Danzig, Estonia, Finland, Hungary, Java, 
jugoslavia, and Portugal, of July 23rd. 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
Million $’s 


12 U.S.F.R. BANKS July | June | July 9 July 
RESOURCES 29, | 30, 21, 28, 
Gold certifs. on hand | 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 


8,834 10,636 10,633 10,633 


and due from Treas. 10,633 


Tus) reserves 9,167 11,052 11,050 


Total cash reserves ... | 324 407; 406 421 
Total bills discounted 15) 10!) 7 7 
Bilis bt. in open mkt. | 3 1! 1 1 
Total bills on hand | 18 10 8 8 
Industrial advances ... 22 17 16 16 
Total U.S, Govt. secs. 2,526 2,564 2,564 2,564 
Total bills and secs.... | 2,566 2,591, 2,588 2,588 
Total reSOUrCES ....-+04. 12,440 14,272) 14,351 14,303 
LIABILITIES | 
E.R. notes in actual 
Circulation .......+0006 4,193 4,124 4,124 4,110 
Aggregate of excess mr. | { 
bank res. over reqts. 810 2,900 3,040 3,040 
Deposits — Member- | 
bank reserve account | 6,775) 8,041) 8,201 8,188 
Govt. deposits .....+++ 228 864 723 732 
Total deposits ......... 7,309 9,271, 9,279 9,303 
Cap. paid inand surplus 306 309 300 309 
Total liabilities ......... 12,440 14,272 14,351 14,303 


Rauo of total res. to 
deposit and F.R. note 
liabs, combined 79°7°,,.82°5°%,, 82°4% 82:5% 
U.S.F.R. BANKS AND | | | 
TREASURY COMBINED 

RESOURCES | 

Monetary gold stock... 

Treasury and Nat. Bk. 


12,433 12,962) 12,989 13,002 


| 
re 2,574, 2,712) 2,717) 2,719 
LIABILITIES 
Money in circulation... 6,424 6,428 6,433 6,416 
Treasury cash and de- 
positswith F.R. Bks 3,804) 3,163 3,045 3,060 


NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE 
_ BANK.—Million $’s 


July June | July July 
| 29, 30, | 21, 28, 
| 1937 | 1938 | 1938 1938 
Total gold reserves ... 3451°44565-9 4612-6 4648-0 
Total bills discounted 7:1 36 2:4 1-6 
Bills bt. in open mkt. 1-1 0-2 0-2 0-2 
Total U.S, Govt. secs. | 725-0) 745-8 780-1 780-1 
Total bills and securts. | 739 1; 754 


' 0 786:9 786-0 
Deposits — Member- | 
bank reserve account 
Total res. to dep. and 
Fed. Res. note lia- 
_ bilities combined ... 


2948 0 3822-7/3949- 1 3907°1 


87:3 186-8°,, 87-0% 
_BANK OF FRANCE.—Million francs 


84°0' 


July June July © July 
22, 23, 14, 21, 
ASSETS 1937 1938 1938 1938 


Gold 48,860 55,808 55,808 55,808 


Advances on gold coin 1,099... sata ane 
Bills: Commercial .. 10,310 7,325 5,921 6,278 
an Bought abroad 869 760 744 744 
Thayder edvences | “54 S08 eee Yess 
Loans to State without . - ~ 
imerest: (a) general 3,200 3,200 3,200 3,200 
(0) provisional 21,380 40,134 $40134 +40134 


Negouable bonds, 
Sinking Fund Dept. | 5,641 
ther assets sabeeuie 1 Seay 

LIABILITIES - 


5,575 5,574 5,574 
3,980 4,221 3,935 


ee in Circulation .., 87,911 99,191 101100 99,880 
POsits : public Rails 3,031 3,233 3,335 3,389 
Other liabilities 9,105 15,203 12,657 13,955 
old reserve to” sigh 2,716 2,914 2,731 2,892 
seen sense 48-8°, 47-4°, 47:6", 47°6% 
whine which tes. 18,050 millions under Conventions 
Permissible limit is Fes. 30,000 millions. 
A ’ 
USTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 
. BANK.—Million £’s 
July | June | July = July 
Assets 26, 27, | 18, | 25, 
Gold and Englie! 1937 1938 1938 1938 
er coin, belne 8-16-01 16°01 16-01 16-01 
! rey at short — 5-68 3°24. 5°19 5:48 
ondon ... 
Short-term, loans | of 28°62 25°86 25:22 
counts and savant 76°59 87°96 88°85 89-03 
$3 . ‘ 
oh Loamtsiss 0:49 12°83 13-68 13-82 
‘ ue: 
SR setae crass 47.04 49-03 49. 
Deponits, on 89ld sold 7-75. 7 95 “7-95 7.95 
Deiter | 85:36 85-79 85-60 85 64 


NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM 
Million belgas 


_— 


June July July July 
on > , | 16 | 38, 
~ 1938 1938 1938 1938 
Fore, thd other coin.-: | 773i 2872, 2911 2,923 
reign exchange, ere | i ae 40 
Redes G7) hat 
Notes clasts *""" ae a: Se 
Deposits: uation ... | 4,109' 4,186] 4,173, 4,168 
i Othe: } 15 TI 8 16 
OP asics, | 27 =«2a%| 319,315 
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REICHSBANK 
Million Reichsmarks 
July June July ; July 
, 23, 23, 15, 2 r 
mune ASSETS ' —_ 1938 1938 1938 
iaeciaaaiaibiiiiaiins ‘1 70°8 70 : 
Of which depstd. abroad 19-4 20-3 20 3 20 3 
Res.in foreign currencs. 6:0 5-9 5-6 5-4 
Bills of exchange and 
MD sas crctaes eeeee 4664-1 5204-7 5693-7 5526-7 
Silver and other coin... 232-1 254-2. 195 2| 215-7 
Advances .......... senen 36°8 57:8 49-0 34-5 
Investments ....... eoeee | 403°4 845-7 846-6 846°8 
Other assets ........... - | 715°6 1239-8 1097-4 1147-7 
LIABILITIES 
Reserves _ esesees eeeeeces 4930 514°4 514°4 514°4 
Notes in circulation .... 4577-6 5724-3 6080: 1 5973-0 
Other daily maturing 
obligations ............ 666°21029°5 941-4 932-1 
Other liabilities ......... 240°4 260:7 272-5 278-1 
Cover ot note circulatn. 1:°64°%, 1°33°, 1:26°,, 1:27% 


NATIONAL BANK OF 




















CZECHOSLOVAKIA.— Million Cz. Kr. 
| July | June | July July 
; 15, 7, 15, 
ASSETS } 1937 | 1938 1938 1938 
ON chitin icra ciua a | 2,577) 2,651) 2,652) 2,653 
Balance abroad and | 
foreign currencies ... 377 344 289 273 
Discounts and advances 1,892 3,667 3,623 3,268 
State notes debt ...... 2,015 2,006 2,006 2,006 
LIABILITIES 
Bank notes in circulatn. | 5,607 7,538) 7,614 7,225 
MND xcs ciecsdvesaue 456 838 600 648 
NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 
Million £E 
une Apr. | May une 
Banking Department : 1 30, 31, = 
LIABILITIES 1937 1938 1938 | 1938 
NEE sc cipacimeuheeutdcn i; 2°92 2:92; 2:92; 2:92 
eee 2:92, 2:92, 2:92 2:92 
Government deposits 10:01, 8:12 7:36 6-90 
Other deposits ......... 18°45 18°31 17°04 16-51 
Other accounts ......... 3:92. 3:14 3°71 4-62 
ASSETS 
ee 1:34 1-30 1-29 1-42 
Gold, silver, etc. 0:69 O80 0-81 0-81 
Money at call, etc....... 1:46 0-83 0°55 0-24 
Investments ............ 25°28 23:02 22:65 22:87 
FVOMOES  sccsccscccccsee 3:05; 4:57, 4:14 4:10 
eas tier tccaiuii’ 1:14. 1:44 1-18 1-24 
Other accounts ......... 5°27 3:47 3:34 3:19 
Note Issue Department : 
LIABILITIES ' 
Notes issued ............ 21-20 21:20 21:10: 20°60 
ASSETS 
I oi detente 6°24 6°24 624 6:2 
Brit. Treas.bills&bonds 5°74 5°74 5°64 514 
British War Loanat par) 7:72 7:72 7:72 7:72 
Egyptian Govt. secs. at | 
market price ......... 1:50 1:50, 1:50 1°50 


BANK OF GREECE.—Million drachmae 


July June July = July 
15, 15, i 15. 
ASSETS 1937 1938 1938 1938 
Goldand gold exchange 3,336 3,539 3,450 3,431 
State gold bonds ...... 543 522 522 522 
Bills discounted ...... 540 647 656 657 
SD. 0s scnenditivaes 3,380 6,116 6,374 6,394 
re rer 3,557, 3,836 3,838 3,838 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... 6,319 6,415 6,495 6,514 
Dep. and currentaccts. 5,026 7,911) 7,818 7,794 
Foreign exch. liabilities 168 231; 216 225 
RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Million Rupees 
July June July July 
23, 24, 15, 22, 
ASSETS | 1937 1938 1938 1938 
Goldcoin& bullion | 444 444 444 444 
Rupee coin ...... | 587 628 651 662 
Balances abroad... | 167 20 ¥ 29 
Sterling securities | 803 761 721. 695 
Indian Govt. rupee 
securities......... | 274 323 324 323 
Investments ...... | 86 66 66 65 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circuln. : 
 cicdkvcctien 1,783 1,682 1,680 1,662 
Bash cccescu 29 72 73 71 
Deposits : Govt 97 207 140 148 
Banks 346 180 216 231 


Gold and sterling 


to liabilities 59-2% 55-9% 54:°5% '53:6% 


BANK OF SWEDEN.—Million Kronor 


| July | June , July | July 
| 23, 22, 15, 23, 
ASSETS | 1937 1938 | 1938 1938 
Gold reserve ..........+- | 465°8, 524-7 525°9 526°1 
Govt. secs. : Swedish 2:0 41:1 51:0 51-0 
Foreign 51:7 40°6 41:0 41:5 
Gold abroad not ingold | } 
oy a — te 68°8 85:7 89:9 89:9 
lances with foreign 
ao" Seles ah lnimelis oe 2086 250-9 242°9 238 8 
Bills payable in Sweden 12°8 12:8 12 5 12 3 
Bills payable abroad... | 655-7 523-3 527:0 528-0 
Advances ..........+++++ ' 27-9) 21:9, 22:5 22:6 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ...  788°7 910°6 903:°8 874-1 
Deposits : Government! 139-5 381-7) 321-1 298°4 
Com. banks | 743-1) 437°4 513-1 556°5 
Other | 10:0 5°77) 3:4 3-1 





| 


__ BANK OF JAPAN. 


July 

,, 

; ASSETS 1937 
Coin and bullion: Gold 519-5 
; Other 56:3 
Discounts and advances 775-2 
Government bonds ... 828-0 
Agencies’ accounts .., 98 3 

. LIABILITIES 

Notes issued ............ 1538-6 
Deposits: Government 297-9 
Other 69-8 


BANK OF LITHUAN 


July 

15, 

ASSETS 1937 
Gold each tecatanis 76°65 
Silver and other coins 11:10 
Foreign currency ...... 2:19 
Discounts : (a) Home 75°94 
6) Foreign 3-85 
Advances ............... 15 44 


LIABILITIES 


Bank notes in circulatn. 107. 2: 


54 28 


Current accounts 


Deposits 25 00 


RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 


261 


Mullion yen 


June 
4, 
1938 
80] 
49 
505 
1127 
93 
1837-4 
320-5 
127-4 


June July 
a z. 
1938 1938 
801-3 80] 3 
47:9 468 
488°7 487-2 
1280-0 1226°8 
117-8 99-9 
1946-1 1989-9 
258°8 249-7 
193-6 91-0 


IA.—Million litas 


June June July 
15, 30, 15, 
1938 1938 1938 
79°15 79-15 79:17 
13°78 14°11 14:13 
1:00 1-10 1-21 
SS 60 83-64 81-08 
245 3:91 4:18 
16°01 21°52 21:23 
120-98 122-50 119-87 
63:56 62°10 60-93 
14:8] 13-83 16-23 


Million £’s 


July 
19, 
ASSETS 1937 
cite ae 2° & 
Sterling exchange ...... 20 59 
Advances to State... 5-00 
Investments ............ 2:91 
LIABILITIES 
Bank notes. ..........., 12°58 
Demand liabs.: State 6°12 
Banks and others .... 11°17 
Reserves to sight liabs. 78 3 


June 


1938 


3-7) 
4 47 
7°64 
76:8 


July July 
Ml, 18, 
1938 1938 


> 
Hse S 


to & vith 
~ - 
hob UIh 
~IA 


~IW WwW 
mu 
WO 


766°, 75-5' 


NETHERLANDS BANK 
Million florins 


July June 

19, 20, 

ASSETS 1937 1948 
I 1257-9 1481-2 
EE 18-5 21:1 
Home bills, etc. ...... 14:5 & 4 
Foreign bills ......... 24 5-4 

Loans and advances 
in current account 166°9 328°4 
LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation | 824°8 905°5 
Deposits: (a) Govt. 104:°5 152-6 
(6) Other 550-9 806-9 


July July 
1], 18, 
1938 | 1938 

1480-7 1480 
19:9 20 

8:0 & 
5:4 4 


Ww Owes 


326-2 32 
932-3 
164°8 
761:°6 


920 
166 
770 


DO = 


BANK OF NORWAY 
Million kroner 


July 
ASSETS 1937 
Coin and bullion (gold 
reserve) ...... dainetad 118-8 
Bal. abroad & for. bills 127-4 
Funds provisionally in 
gold, not in gold res. 70:3 
Norwegian and foreign 
Govt. securities 83-7 
Discounts and loans... 166-5 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... | 417-4 
Deposits at sight ...... 100 -¢ 


June 
>> 
ah 


1938 


134:0 


238 


a 


64°8 


100 
105 


ae 


435°1 
185°1 


July 
15, 
1938 


July 
, 
1938 


133-9 
189-6 


133 
189 


Wie 


~) 


84:7 84 
120 
107 108 


451-3 
142:0 


451 
140 


we o@ a Om 


BANK OF POLAND 
Million zloty 


July 
20, 
ASSETS 1937 
I i dks atincutednasnan 425 
For. exch. and balances 28 
Bills discounted ...... 50] 
Loans against securities 27 
Treas. bills discnted. 46 
IR: ccicnicecscacas 134 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... | 939 
Sight liabilities : 
(a) Government ...| 5 
CR CI ce cnexecesss | 277 


Nw OF YS 


1 


5 
2 


June 
20, 
1938 

445 

13 
634 
22 
28 


127 


1077 6 


30 Cj} 


260 & 


PraImIN WO 


July 
20, 
1938 

446 

11 
659 
23 
29 


5 127 


July 
10, 
1938 

446 
11 
685 

25: 
28 


yo 
a 


Aeronvi 


{1 102-3 1064 


48 
248 


32-1 
| 256-2 


aw DA UQANUlO© 


SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 
Million £’s 


July June July July 
aan 17, 8, 15, 
ASSETS 1937 1938 1938 1938 
Gold coin and bullion 22-87 23:06 22:28 22:2 
Bills discounted : 
ND cscccvasdesxeenves 0:04 0:02 0:02 0:02 
FOreign ......ccccceees 5-12 8-24 5-27 6-38 
Investments .........+6+ | 1-73; 1°72; 1-72} 1-72 
Other assets .........06: 10:64 11:22 10-92 10°76 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation... 14°93 15°82 16°86 16°16 
Deposits: Government, 2:34 2:21 1:77 2 2 
Bankers’ ... | 16:63 19°99 18°04 19-36 
Cash reserves to liabili- 
ties to public ......... 58 -3°,, 53-4°,'55°7° 54:8% 
SWISS NATIONAL BANK 
Million francs 
July June July | July 
23, 23, 15, 23, 
ASSETS 1937 1938 1938 | 1938 
CORE ciccaccnesviceosecese 2594-4 2805 -7 2786: 2/2786:-0 
Foreign exchange ...... 66°5 379-0 379-1) 382-1 
Discounts, Ctc. .......++ 7-1; 43-0 5-1 5:0 
AGVONCES ....ccccceceees ;} 28:9 21:0 21:1) 20-8 
Securities .......ccevees 15°9 95:1 95:0; 95-0 
LIABILITIES | | 
Notes in circulation ... |1371:6 1475-91496: 3 1494-9 
DRG RNG  ceccksavcscesss 1316-6 1830-3 1767-2 1768°3 


N.B.—Exchange Equalisation Fund and assets 
included in returns December 31, 1936, onwards at 


538,583,653 trs. 
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Week ended Aggregate trom 
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July 39, 1933 


EXCHANGE RATES . 
LONDON—SPOT 


(a) Active Exchanges 
(Range of the day’s business) 




















Month ot June "7 
“ Wednesday January | to 
eal _—s* July 22, | July 23 ls 
ondon on ixch, 22, | July 23, July 25, | July 2 
1927 hangve , 127 ,2 27 | 1938 2 
1937 iss jugar oe on re a) oT ea 1938 | 1933 ys 
i Ji | Isis 
ahi New Yo | $4-862 ; 
Number o i | rk, $... $4-862; 4 a 4:9153- 4°92- 4.92- 1-92 
g. days 26 25 °o 6 7 735 4 9 <*S 92! 92\5 7 5 * aa 9 ’ 
1 : - = Montreal, $... | 4°8623 4-9314~ '4-9314~ "4-93-  4-9314- Ne eee A a 
own _..... |3,251,533'2,738,543 ».4) 678,008 625,4 . ene dew . | 937. 9354 . -—" 93 4 9%, 
letropoli 312,738,543 — 12-4) 678,008 625,446 22,028,830 19,505,818 Paris, Fr....... | 124°21 |1781,5-14 1786-14 — . ; 
> ropolitan.. 180,485 163.42? 5.2 41.681 38,382 1,279,27 l 225 9 sees | 124-21 (1781, 9-14 1781)g-14 17715; 6- 78- } _ t = 
unts a | 4 927 91 & = 39 7 ae ~ enh ! 7 733i5 1 = 
s+ | 317,374, 287,214 — 5-9 65,771 62713 2,207,523 2,153,063 | Brussels, Bel... | 35-00a 29-08-11 29-09-12 9-10-15 ae 178 173 
— a eee -— ead cal j = 6\o - 2909-12 29-09 6 
sf , - , Atv 1l 6 85, ) 726 5 ] 25,5 5 27 38 5 of ; ; 
5 785,469 726,541 25,515,627 22,884,086 Milan, L....... 92-46 { 9339-916 | 933a-215 | 933a-53 933 I 
ae 93-42: | 93-42 57 ; - 93 
+ Based on average working day. Zurich, Fr. ... 25-2212 21-48-51 21 os 50 Jeni, BP 93:58 93:56, 
: 2 + 21-48lo- 21-48-50 21-46:.,. 
| Athens, Dr.. 375 540-55 | 540-5" . 8 
rT | Amst’d’m, Fl. 12-107 8 O41 sa. 340-55 540-55 540-55 540-55 
PROV INCLAL | és - 8:°945;- 8&8: 95- 8-95- 8 “ 5 
95 95 
Berlin, Mk. ... | 20°43 12-23-26 12-23-26 12 23-26 12-23-26 12-24-. p54 
ur : | Registered | 26 12-23-26 12-23-26 12-24-27 12:2 
({ thousands) Marks | (c) 5 5 ne ge: 
Br.I } | c 51) —36!)> 5110-56! > 511-56! 51! -5 5 
r. India Rup. | t1sd. 177 1723:5~ 7 17 . 2? 
—_ j j . 5 : 7 
" | HongK 13 5 , 
ere Week ended | Aggregate | ng Kong, $ | Tove [NAM p= NASg— 147g 147g 14g 15, 
Saturday January 1 to | Shanghai, §... | t ... oo ; 83 15 nN ot 1513 : 15 
— _| by Rio. inti 1¢5-899d. 227 P nas att eae 8°49 1) 853-9 8 ) x 9 
] 2 « ym 227 25%, 2 *» > ty 
1937 1938 Change July 24, July 23, July 24, | July 23 B. Aires, $ 11-454 18-92- 18 92-_ 18:°93- 18 a 18-8 IB ' 
t 1937; 1938°, 1937 | 1938" - “Lia or ag-1nhe 936 a 8g 
| | Valparaiso, $.. | 40 ast) | 124edd) | Added) leded) 1D 12h 16} 
° < Don | ae ate (i : 124e (] j ! ’ 
= of working ee eee | TS51d. (1919-2015 1912-20 19! “nD 19: Ji» 191. : a 
avs i— > > | a, Sol. 17-33 >1_ N 9429007 eet ce San 92-202 | 
' 26 25 ) 6 6 172 173 Mexico, Pes.... 9-76 Una't'd Una’ 4 U al + — - 
BIRMINGHAM 10.853 9,866 e.6 | Manila, Pes.... | +24-66d, 2373- 7e > ad . . = 34) 
BRADEORD. ... | +280 Seo —29-0) Lose | "74a! 315386 23525 | 24g Ale 24g Hg 
: = »280 . 23 Q? = soave j . “ a2 z 4 2 2 24 
ee ern e300 S174 — 8-8 | POIl | 1,288 | 37e07 | 37153 | ee 26-0513— 26-0514~ 26-0915- 26-08 
cee 3770 3202 _II- soil »285 a 7193 | ae 057. O35/%e Ole i. 26 
LEEDS : eve es 857 825 | 27,1 2 J —-8 = 
— Peatarmee aio1| 3 a % 7 25 | 27,169 24,929 a . M1 
LEICESTER ...... 3°> L) 3,338 —12-2 917 1,187 30,816 29,361 A I.T., Rio de Janeiro, Lima, Valparaiso (90 days). *Sellers. ?encepe 
382 0753 13-7 7 1 E | of local currency + Pz > O28! cig ys). eliers. Tiencepe 
LIVERPOOL ...... | 27,683 22,43 3 0 °734 |) 22,682 20,895 | (a) P me 2 ae ee ee bruary | 
erereeeeneis” | covees| cece | co >| ame | gan |aomee 156,586 | ee See oS A oe ere ee ‘dase oh 
Seema peas ee : 8,340 5,423 -—2. 7 wens | aant ew | xport”’ rate. (g) Official i Ty P Mt. discount e) Latest 
NEWCASTLE 8,340 35,423 —23-8 | 9,273 7791 328,920 2 g) Oficial case te 929 cokers, ey aweree semi 
; STLE ... 5,165 5,94 ? »79 28,920 276,839 importers. ) Rate ay a a 
NOTTINGHAM 2175 1.916 — e 1,322 1,454 42,800 45,213 ot Prnale tahoe deb for payments to the Bank of England, for account Controlct 
SHEFFIELD... | 4022 4271 — 3-9 | 1,036 872 | 32503 32801 = a a ; 
wae = > 872 32,593 32,291 
Total: 11 Towns 121,257 = 
ns. 121,2 ~16-2 25.8 —F -XC 
dete 57 97,691 16:2 25,843 22,791 | 860,270 733.689 | (dD) Other Exchanges 
PEAR sheseceens —— 
4,899 5,095 | 175,532¢ 190,162¢ | Par of 
- _ | London on Exch. July 22, July 27, July 28 
t Based on average working da + 30 calendar week Ss _ po 
MONEY RATES | Helsingfors, M. sss | 193-23 | 2261-227 | 2261;-227 | 2261-207 
ATES Madsid, Pt...ccsccscceses . | 25-2212 100-200 (/)|  100-200(/) | 100. 
| Lisbon, Bec. ...s.sess0es 110 110-4103 4 . 
LONDON paeneet, PUM, ccssvesse 27-82 745 -951 7 co aes 2 wal 
r Prague, KC. .ccoscce $164) 471.3 26°e-25 ; 
: am | Danaig, Gabe B07 | 125 robs, | 25) } 
July 21, J 2? Tuly “ —— arsaw, Zl......ccccece . 2575-2634 2575-2 ) 
138) 1b38" i 23, July 25, July 26, July 27, July 28 I ci cceneas 35:22 | aasecasse aah 35 Se 
™ 938 1938 1933 1938 193g | Bucharest, Lei ‘cae aan 813-3 | 7500-680 6 +580 ry 
eee c > HOU Hs Oh 
Bank rate (changed % ¢ ee Pst. 110 620k 620k 620 
from 219% June 3 ° ° ‘ elgrade, 7 = er 
193 June 30, mn _ e cote eee ae os 212-222 | 212-222 
hoe ; 7 . a ihddiatianiait 48-66 983-201) | 283-201. 
Market rates of discount 6 + 2 2 2 > Sofia, Lev ....cseeseeees 673°66 "390-42 | Seta cy 
60 days’ bnkrs.’ drafts - ng ce sanemnede 18-159 i718, i7% 83, 
Smonmhs’ do. ..... e - l S10, “15 1S _ 5 ‘ ener 
Sunendet do. Stockholm, Kr. ......... i 19 85-95 19-85-95 
6 months’ do. ...... - i f Copenhagen, Kr. ‘ate 18-159 2 5-45 eS 
Discount Treasury Bills ° | Alexandria, Pst. ......... 97 : ~ 35 “45 22-35-45 
2 months’ ...... iis Kae, WOR svcseincesessee t 14-5 ; ay of 
3 months’ .... ca : 7 Singapore, $ ............ 7 > oe 13) . 
a : BOGE. BD cenecocsnce t 28d > 22 - 
Loans—Day-to-day ... 1 lend ae ‘ 52 ) Batavia, F. ......cccc.s000 12-11 Pots * = 
SO eesomnssn-- -1 3 | nd | ee | -i 1 Bangkok, Bat ......... $21-82d. |» 22-22 ok 
eposit allwnes.: Bk. . 4o= lo— ~l 1s eee = 
Discount houses at ca! : Z 2 ,2 > 
At netic uses at call 2 2 2 lo 2 12 12 Usance: T.T., except Alexandria (Sight). * Se! 
= peer $ %4 54 34 3 52 “2 currency. § Par, 197-105,¢ since ~ sien 7 Sellers. | Pence p " 
: . 4 ae for payments to the Bank - eee devaluation on February 1/, ly 
(k) Under Angio-Turkish Agr a “ay § Under Anglo-Spanisa Agresmm 
Z 7 | 1 Agreement. (/) Nominal. 
Amparison with previous weeks J 
, | LONDON—FORWARD 
z “| \ | i 
Short Bank Bil's Trade Bills a eats 
pe ‘ Mw 27hei0 . 
3 Months | 4 Mont! oe July 22, July 23 1 25 ly 2 
. al | —e ily 23, July 25, July 26, J 
; - nths | 3Months 4 Months 6 Months ae ae Per { 7 ~y 
er Z er > P > 
: : ; 4 Per £ Per { 
ane 2 mn ° % © (p) 
iat. ie x 16 ie | oa % % New York [1 Month | 5:e-56 | 92-752 | 935 i 
july tied |e | he | geet. | Bak zis of |2 em | Secme | ee | ee 
Lane» {tant 759-6 16 i a ae 212-3 SS let . oo 
” 28... | tend 52-"i6 "16 6 5-91- 212-3 ede 
99 SO-.e “273 a7z 1759 By he a ate 212-3 (d ee — 
— 212-3 j 1 Month Loa 5p 
| Paris,francs4, 2 ,, | 
> /- 239—25g 5 
NEW Y oo 
s , YORK Amsterdam, {| 1 Month i 
nt Irving Trust Company cables the following rg | 2 » 1ig-1 jogs 
New York :— ‘Owing money and exchange rates in | a. 2-119 Me [sl 
July 28, June 29, J | a 
’ 29, July 6, July 13, July 20 ) a | 
' 1937 19381938” 1938 » TRS Tety 27, { Brussels, 1Momh | 57 “ (d - “10 
Cat MOGI enecieansennes ° ‘ % %, % 1938 cent.4 | 2 13-17 1o-19 6-8 6-7 5 he 
ime money (90 days’ mixed i l / % he ca 16-20 17-19 16-20 “Os 
ee. ae 1 1 ” 24-28 | 26-30 | 27-31 | 27-30 | 26-31 32% 
Bank acceptances :— Cee ee ae 114 ul 5 o |o lo ilo!” To 
Members—eligible, 90dys. "1 : Selling Rates eeeeeneenhey Geneva, 1 Month 2-1 ‘?) cP) - ~ d-1 
ae. 90dys, 1, tp t 2 12 12 ae. 2 -< $42! 354-28 i 4-2 ict 
cial accept., 90 dys. 2 l. ' 3 as $4-234 | 334-234 | 334-254 P44 ot lila 
ay 90 dys. I i 1 1 V A od is gly | Sig—aip | Sig—aly | 535-454 | 5i2-A'2 | 
om = i j 
J i ; —e : 


(p) Premium. 


(d) Discount. 





— 


New York 


ondon:—" 
ow days o 
Cabdies 
Demand. 
Paris, Fr... 
russes, Be 
Gwita'l'd. Ft 
Jialy, Lira.. 
Berlin, Mk 
Vienna, Sd 
Madrid, Pt 
Amst’d’mG 
Cop’h’gn, KK 
Osi, Ry. « 
§1’h’im, Kr 
Athens, Dr. 
M'rreal, Cal 
Yo’hama, Y 
Shanghai, $ 


f. Aures, Pe 
Rio, Ms. f 
——— 
L aes 
L.&Nn. | 
37 
x 
Grat We 
7 
X n 


Tota— 
i937 
1938 


Cu 
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EXCHANGE RATES—cont. | IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD AND SILVER 


Week ended July 28, 1933 
NEW YORK -™ 


Imports 














Exports 
Par of | yuty 21, | July 22, July 23, July 25, July 26, | July 27, From Bullion | Coin | To | Bullion Coin 
Now York on Exch, 1938 1938 , 1938 1938 1938 1938 atiacealinnion : | 
per cent. | } - 
ea , a GOLD L £ GOLD i 
ion:—* _ | Old Par ee British S. Africa... 1,697,266 as I Bs & 
a 4°8666 | 4°915x9 4:91 7x0 | 4°912lx0 4°912559 492529 4-9127a9 British India ...... 556,519 coe Sees 778, mn 
_ os lew Par 4:°915¢ | 4:°91%— | 4°92516 4:°9214  4:°925g | 4:9254 ee Oe 409,176 sa Norway .....cccc0c0... 249,50 
bemand...J | 8:2397 | 4:°915— | 4-913 $563 6 | 4°92! 4:°9212 | 4-921, New Zealand ...... 46,679, Netherlands ......... “10,882 107,068 
P vn E T 6°63 2:76 2 + 2 2 =e 2 rt z = 2 Lo: cele ee ae 428,230 France Pte i —— ee 
ar Fru. .eee e O74 - okmiieaatea vu» DU iy 7 
| 23:54 16°91 16 lo 9 6 69254 es as 98,000  Swrz _ ; - 
- ssi Be $3.67 22-89 22 BBlg 22-91 22-9 22-92 22-91 Venezuela ......... sis0| «| Unied Stmes ——_ 
Sree | B91 52614 | 5:2614 | 5-2614 | 52614 52614 53-2614 Pe ron So csesees Mee 
Berka, Mk... | 40°33 40-1612 40-1612 40°18 = 40°19 40°18!2 40°18)2 Total® .....ccccere 2,223,189 1,111,183 | = Total® ooo... 2,539,811 450,843 
Vienna, Sch... | 23°82 sd a 2 one ‘ae - aad paundiplatesthemnisianaiatini! mas} Geese 
Madrid, Pt... 32°67 | eee eos os ooo te vee " SILVER SILVER t 
Anst’d'mGlde | 68:06 54°95 54°96 55-00 54 9812 55°02 55:00! Rae oe 2,000 | Aden. & Dep.......... 12,576 
Cor'h mK 21:95l> 21:96 21°98 21-97l2 21:99 21-98 British S. Africa ... 179, British India ....... 2,700... 
Oslo, Kr. 145-374 24-7112 24:72 24°74 24-7312 24°75 24-74 Netherlands......... a 332 | Sweden ...........0... "590 
srivim, Kr. J | 25-3512 25:36 25-3812 25°38 = 25-3912 25-3812 | Belgium ............ 16,147 23,238 “Norway |... | 1,622 
Athens, DE. 1 +29 0-901g | 0-901g | 0-901 | 0:901g 0-903, | 0-903g yp leesindetamtien cS 616 Netherlands me "850 55 
M'treal, Can. '$ 159°31 99-625 = aby 99-730 9 a6 = - Switzerland ......... ta 107 Portugal... , 850 
hama, Yen ; 84°40 28 69 6 28° “ 28° Other Countries ... 169 se Othe: te 734 , 
eg | we «(18°75 «18-68 «18-68 18-75: 18-68 18-68 cele ee a Countries...... 234 88 
E.Aues,Peso | ... 30°51 30°51 30:53 30°53) W555 30-54 ON. ivtcnias 16,495. 26,293 Ts eckecd 52 3 
ee | 11096 5°90 | 590 | 5:90 | 5-90 590 590 | aanagianieati Pree ener nari 6,521) 15,499 
: Usance: T.T. * Dollars per £1, + Official. } * Including other countries. 


eee ———————————reeesséN''"'"""'"'"N'''N"'Nn'nwwwwwnu 


Investment 


TRANSPORT RECEIPTS , OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 


| INDIAN 
BRITISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS 
} — oo — — 
is ei —~“Taareaend Gases ection —_ | Ya - Gross Receipts Aggregate Gross 
week ended July 2 29 weeks : * § tor Week Receipts 
(£°000) (£’000) Name u 3 
‘ ” 8s } e — 93% + - 9 3: + - 
by 4% ot\ al by de By <3 ok 1938 or 1938 or 
e$ eo 5% 83 $5 88125 98/28 53 —_—— 
£8 $825 6863 a8 $8 85 6S 3 1933 Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 
mo atiG wi" @ ~*~ | oa v % Bengal & N.Western 14 July 10 $9,61,471 77,291 1,14,64,285 5,609,016 
- ; Bengal-Nagpur ..... 13 June 30: $26,10,000 + 1,27,721 2,45,81,565 1,26,223 
LM. &S Bombay, Bar. & C. [. 16 July 20 $25,70,000 2.00) 3,75,12,000 9.75.000 
——_ - i on dras 8 0 $19, 9,000 + 1,44, 2,21,70,650 + t 
_ 798 473 192 685 0,403| 14,255 14242, 7,529 21,771, 36,026 | Madras &S. Mah... | 08 || 3 Siete 08523 14332012 1 97820 
W938 sererseeeees 773 394 203 597 1,370 14,297 13400 7,372 20,772, 35,099 aeovecsnetnres } $ 9912 — 1,08,523 1,43,32,012 7,82 
L.& N. E, (aj $ 10 days. 
1ISE  seccrscocees 473 318 194 512 985 9,329 9,824 7,204 17,028 26,357 | 
a ‘ siadinicas 483 268 192 460 943 9,226 9,300 6,978 16,278 25,504 
strat Western— | . 
OE cacti 312 206 108 314 626. 5,961 5,731 3,274 9,005, 14,966 | CANADIAN 
gO seteseenenes 318 176 102 278 596: 5,911 5,448 3,186 8,634 14,545 ee ee 
southern— 1938 g $s $ $ 
ee 437 68 26 94 $31)! 9,062 1,806 904 2,710 11,772 Canadian National 29 July 21 3,296,205 — 408,178. 92,203,345 — 13775217 
oe soseeceecese 437 61 29 90 527: 9,021 1,748 880 2,628 11,649 Canadian Pacific... 29 21 2,519,000 — 169,000 68,628.000 — 6,162,000 
Tota!— ee 
ssn ressveseee, 1960 1065 520 1585 3,848 38,607 31603 18,911 50,514 89,121 
1928 seveeeee 2011 899 5261425 3,436 38,455 29896 18,416 48,312) 86,767 


E ’ , ? SOUTH & CENTRAL AMERICAN 
(a) Week ended July 23. 


1938 
Antofagasta ........+++ 29 July 24 £11,700 2,140 462.250 21.990 
Argentine N.E 3 23 Jf $198,200 + 14,900 619,700 54.900 
’ , . o gent AN Eos cannes = 12.295 924 38 443 5 408 
CUMULATIVE AND WEEKLY COMPARISONS fa ald shor io) = 131,000 3.873000. oot.on0 
” B.A. and Pacific...... 3  *£74,50 8126 naam ase 
- (000’s omitted) B.A. Central ......... 2 9 $146,1: + 11.700 i8u_ v0 33. 300 
: Po aa J $1,950,000 $1,000 6,585,000 1,000 
See B.A, Gt. Southern... 3 3 1 #y'120,908 5025 pee = 
L.M.S. .N.E.R. ’ Southern " , $605.00 163,000 2.045.000 £41,000 
; A.S. L.N.E.R Western B.A. Western ....... 9 234 * 375 ~ . 045,00 ) 41,000 
r © 1,037,350 778.000 5.564.700 > 919.750 
) Central Argentine.... 23 4 ¢ aaa i <* Seeeeees 
( Cumulative Figures } eens 3 ? 1 *£101,573 4b 30V) 949,205 a tan 
. lease . + ; @145,855 dso; 939,049 343 
~ — second nalt 1937, | Centrai Uruguayan > 16 : i a3 ™ 17 aes 4,733 
-Ond | C = — CZ 10,8 AA sf dA 
G decrease, frst ; 56 tes asseeeeas - 1,443 1,099 647 + 372 aiid : - £ M1s62000 63.000 47,809,000 — 3,602,000 
ee 1938, over Leopoldina ........... | 29 234° 421.491 757] 545 601 173438 
Gross decrease, s: — 780 | — 638 — 318 — 105 ini ot : as) * aa. Soe oe ae 
Gecrease, second. hal’ ‘938, nian Railway ... 29 21 $2 8 W) 3 500 18,700 : ae 
3 nd half 1937 -— ee ar ae seccecee 28 15 ny a 1,95 a) ae a ; 
j “KS to July 24, 1938 os a. y15 ) o 8 nited ot Havana ... 3 23 £1/,176 495 1.07 1. 
ee “Weekly Figures = 177 215 103 If 
Latest oe ase, 2nd halt 1938 59-00 —71-66 — 34-33 6:00 * Converted at average official rate 16°12 pesos to 4. + Receipts in Argentine 
Lives: ¢ “ub ee wun 1937 33 -— 42 wO\i- 4 pesos. fortnight. a Converted» at official rate. dReceipts in Uruguayan 
1927-39, OmPared with ax erage | currency. ¢ Converted at * controlled tree rate.” 
_ WU seeeseaneanesesensnsnssesesees | — 143 — 173 - @Btit+ 
! 
SUEZ CANAL RECEIPTS 
faeeniaie IRISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS joa ; mae 
~ Transit Receipts} .... 28 Juiy 20 279,300 6.500 5,345,500 918 600 
Gross Receipts, week ended Aggregate Gross Receipts + 10 days 
, | July 22 29 weeks 
Company (£’000) £7000) 
| LONDON TRANSPORT BOARD 
| Pass. ; >, ; . Tres - 
bx ‘ass Goods Total Pass. Goods Total Compared 
“ae & Co, Down— Recerpt with prev 
1939 Year 
oy, | tt ee 0-5 5-1 70-8 «14:4 = B52 _— 
IT N enh wrist? seeceen 9 ): x. - = 2 ; 79:9 r 
i ' — se oh ae , Week ending July 23, 1938, before ORME scccnnsse<ceves -. 2 568,800 * 11,100 
100g em osenie * 15-7 | 9-7 25:4 289°3 274-6 563-9 Total, 4 weeks 0 date .........cccseeerererereneeeeeterersenens | 2,288, 300 | + 19,800 
Teat S : of PO OOR ee coesene . 16 5 i 9. eC [207.7 754.7 9 | ' } eat 
- a : peak sees .P.T.B. receipts 52 2 weeks to June 2 5, 1938 ....cccccceeeee | 29,388,200 | + 657,100 
1938 = reeset eteseseee es §1°5 37:8 89-3 058+] 1189-8 2147-9 _P.T.B. receipts, 52 weeks to june 29, PD ~cexansiaante | 28,7 32 000 | + 255,009 
ee 51-4 | 38-2 89-6 065 9 1] 3.) 5 1096-4 - P.T.B. receipts, year to June, 1937, after pooling ...... | 30, 247, 378 + 522,655 
il os y . London Transport Pool receipis, year to June 30, 1937.. 41,377,929 + 771,590 
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THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 




































Net Profit a Appropriation Correspondi 
After eee ———~||! Period 
Balance Payment Available | Dividend Carried to =" 
Year from {| “of | for |\—— —_—__— “-arried to Maia 
Company Ending | Last Deben- | Distri- {| | Ordinary Reserve, Balance | . 
| Account | “sure | bution Prefce. __| Deprecia- Forward Net pig. 
nonemeee | Amount, Amount | Rate | tion, etc. Profit dend 
niin A 
| | ae | ae ee 
. | | | 0 } 

Breweries £ £ £L £ £ o <a ae £ 5 
Associated Breweries .......... | June 30 | 49,763 111,023 160,786 31,621 67,103 10 3,000 59,062 100,145 9 
Nuttall’s Breweries............ June 30 | 3,734 88,215, 91,949 42,000 24,000 6 16,500 9,449 79,100 5 

Financial Land, etc. . 
City of Aberdeen Land ...... June 30; ~—-1,509 9,383 10,892 = 1,500 7,612 15 | 500, 1,280, 13,169 2 
Cons. Sisal Ests. of E. Africa Mar. 31 | 773 650 1,423 si ee | oe | 1,423 5,372 2 
Tea Corporation ............ Jan. 31| 4,216 11,229 15,445, «. | 7,351 7 | 2,900 5,194! 6025 5 
Iron, Coal and Steel om an 
Steel Barrel, Scammells,etc... June 30 1,162 2,594 33,756 5,156 14,162 14 10,500 = 3,938 = 28,113 12} 
Rubber | ad | | ; 
DE scestmesnnnuten sccomnaaiens . Mar. 31 | 2,021 17,630 19,651 a 10,697 74 6,000 2,954 11,848 6} 
Pahang Para ...........++0000+ Apr. 30 314 3,648 3,962 ooo | 1,545 2:08 | 1,000 1,417 3,531 2-08 
Semenyih...........cccccccoscess . | Apr. 30} 10,987 8,857 19,844 wee | 8,507 18 1,000 = 10,337 10,062 18 
Shipping — 4 
Alexander Shipping ......... Mar. 31 | 12,108 141,415 153,523 1,913 7,973 10 | 110,805 32,832 (a) (a) 
Tea 
TREE. cccocascsdeisecensesonnk Dec. 31 | 4,141 15,072 19,213 846 12,649 25 2,000 3,718 15,200 22} 
Textiles : 
Hinde (Fras) and Hardy ... June 30 30,049 Dr. 25,069 4,980 4,922 58 19,536 Nil 
Trusts 
Continental and Indus. Trust May 31 =: 104,823 94,299 199,122 41,250 41,068 5} 16,693 100,111 97,119 54 
East Int. Rubber, etc., Trust June 30 1,843 18,832 20,675 ne 16,523 5-17 | 1,000 3,152 14,887 4-44 
Waterworks 
Cleveland Water. ............ June 30* 10,266 137 10,403 wie. 4 3,400 10 & 7 we. 6 |) 7,003 2,242 10 &7 
Other Companies : 
Britannia Electric Lamp ... Apr. 30 as 42,493 42,493 7,612 6 | 25,263 9,618 (a) (a) 
Crpetaiinte, Ltd. ...00cc.cccc000 Mar. 31 2,145 4,951 7,096 bap eee i ine 7,096 (6)723 Nil 
Dublin (South) City Mkt.... June 30* 4,385 4,318 8,703 site 3,488 4} 500 4,715 4,266 4 
Ebonite Container ............ Feb. 28 9,271 13,424 22,695 os 6,800 8 8,000 7,895 19,192 18 
Falk, Stadelmann & Co....... Mar. 31 23,608 110,962 134,570 31,500 57,750 10 | 18,000 27,320 117,105 10 
Harringay Arena............... May 31 Dr. 3,542 2,447 Dr. 1,095 sae eee mu sae Dr. 1,095 (a (a) 
Hollychrome Bricks ......... May 31 659 25,058 25,717 ih 16,500 56 | 8,000) 1,217. 23,676 15 
Manchester Canal Whg...... June 24 2,526 10,129 12,655 4,702 4,050 5} 705 3,198 10,314 6 
Manchester Dock Extension June 24 2,275 34,158 36,433. 17,789 13,125 5} 1,906 3,613 34,368 5} 
Peachey (A.) and Co. ...... Apr. 30 2,953 428 3,381 ay oan a 1,111 2,270 (a) (a) 
Skinner (Thomas) and Co.... | Apr. 2 sa 17,642 17,642 6,710 4,375 2) | 5,003 1,554 (a) (a) 
West(George) Weatherproofs Mar. 31 12,339 37,400 49,739 18,750 — im 9 13,257; 17,732 23,322 Nil 
Yorkshire Brick Company... Mar. 31 12,187 40,932 53,119 13,500 5,699 3 Cl 20,749 = 13,171 37,862 6 
Total Profits, 1938, in £000"s: No. of Gos. 
aE nasecsspapensscons 1,614 62,049 227,636 289,685 37,539 120,553 oa 63,985 67,608 203,624 .. 
To July 30 ...... puiliidiniiaeind _ 1,637 2,344 228,304 290,648 37,753 120,875 we | 64,117, 67,902, 204,301... 
* For half year. (a) No comparable figure. (6) 14 months. 





DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rates are actual, unless stated per annum or shown in cash per share. Rate for previous year refers to total dividend, unless marked by 
asterisk to indicate interim dividend. 


| *Int. 


wena tee | { *Int. | ma Pe 
Company | or | Total) “8Y- | Prev. Company | or Total! Pay- | Prev. ompan or | Total Pays | ee 
‘Final | able | Year P \¢Funal able | Year Company FP able Year 
a ee ; % % | a St ete % i ae ate i oe, % 
nd, N. Eastern: | | | Ed. and Dundee Invst. 415 Tho “~— Tilo Sec. Scot. . le 2 4 Aug. 9 
4° Ist Guar. Stk.| 2* ... \|Aug. 13 2* E. Int. Rub. &c. Trust ae J $334 Aug. 11 $315 Sth De fear ae 7H ee 
4°, 2nd Guar. Stk. |  2* .. (Aug. 13 2* Ellis and Goldstein... 6* -. July 28 6* South Lon. Electric... 3* Sept. 30 
+3’ 3. 5 S38. Jeena 1* Enfield Cable ......... a6ly*| ... en 10* Sth. Suburban Gas onl oe 
5°, Red. Pref. Stk. | Nilt) ... |... 11y* Gabriel Wade, etc.... —... 8 Aug.12 8 Third Guardian Tst. i on aes 
Met. Rly. (Surp. Lds.) 13g*) ... | 1. || 18g Gaskelland Chambers  a5* -. |Aug. 1 5* Third Scot. Amer. Tst. 13¢ 19 Aug. 19 
Southern Pref. Ord.... i* .. |Aug. 9 2* Gas Light and Coke... 5°;pa* - = 5°spa* Walker (P.) & R. Cain 2* ... |Aug. 31 
of = - wes . p \. ale ‘ re g.) — 2\ot 5 co i2 Williams (H.) and Co. |; 4* oi wee 
. of N. S. Wales ... \c6/-ps a ug. -ps sreyhoun eg. Tst.  al5* aie ’ 5* ‘ Zlec yw 3* 
INSURANCE | . P iteda (B.A) 4°, Pf. 1 July 31 ene Yorks Elect. Power... 3 
Employers’ Liability 30* ... |Sept.23  30* Do. 8% Pref. ...... 4* st sini Nil* 
TEA & RUBBER | Do. 5°, Funding Cts 2lo*| .., te Nil* t Free of income tax. (a) Paid on a larg 
Lampong Rubber ... mo | St ae 2 Henley’s (W. T.)...... 5* .. Oc. 1 5* capital. 
South Sumatra Rbr. sek Mae es 4 Hydro-Electric......... a0c.pe.i* ... jAug. i} ... (c) To be paid in Australian currency. 

MINING Illovo Sugar............ ac 5 a 5 . 1S >S TRUST. 
Ferreira Estate......... l/-ps*, ... ose oie Imp. Tob. (G.B. & I.) | $71o* ... | Sept. 1! £7lo* ELECTRICAL = INDt STRIES acon 
Glynn’s Lydenburg... Jio*®, ...» | Tlp* Jones Sewing Machine 3t 6 oe ae Distribution 6d. per unit tax ree, Oy. 1938 
Kwahu Mining ...... $1833* ... |Aug.8| .... Linen Thread ......... 3* 1. Aug. 27 3¢ feceived in fifth half-year ended June oo 
Petaling Tin_ ......... 7i2*, ... | Aug.6] 20* Liverpool Post......... 10* .. | Aug. 31 10* Total tax free distribution for year 9° 2d. against” 
Cee Speen. a 3p... — Lon. & Lomond Inv. | 21g, ... Sept. | 2ig* J. SAMUEL WHITE AND COMPANY —I — 

OTHER ' ve cco fone eee or s te Aug. 18 = years’ arrears of dividend on the © per Colo s4y 

i ondon Electric ...... ae ce 3 lative preferred shares are to be paid on August, 
COMPANIES Lon. Lab. Dwellings 3* Sept.15  3* ‘ 38. The accounts will be close 
Anglo-Amer. Telegph. 15/-ps* ... w. (5/-p* Lotus, Ltd. ........0006 | fie ee 6 Be ee eee. ete, the neat ocoule 
Baird (Wm.)andCo. 12+. 16 |<. | 13 Macleans Ltd. 20+ 30 fee 
Bairds & Dalmellington 4* | ... Aug.18 4* | McNamaraand Co. | $27,* non 0 et. ee, YERS.— 
Belfast Ropework ... ll» 4 ss 4 Mallandain (A. E.) ... 38 pi ‘Aug 15 5° ENGLISH VELVET AND CORD P ot the 
Benn Brothers _....... 10 ee May (Joseph) Leeds | ae 3" és: To It has been decided to defer consideration soa 
Do. Deferred 2007 300 |... | 300 Merchants Trust... “3 Sept. 1 3* dividend on the 5 per cent. cumulative F938 ‘In 
Bent’s Brewery ...... 5* sos —_ i New Monckton Colls. oe “4 | Oct. 1 t4 shares for the half-year ended June. * idend on 
Bieminghem Conel ve | 28 | wee | ee | 2H O-Cedar, a * enters | i | 10 lAug. 24 1212 January the oompeny far ee oe 30, 1936. 
ingtons Brewery 21; ee 219 xford Gas ............ | * . * account of one and a half years to oo . 
Bolding (John) & Sons; 5*| ... |Aug. 10 5* Parkes (Josiah)... bane Aug.i2} a* ; SU asenn SHARES.—Distt 
Bournemouth, &c. El. 6* -- |Sept.16 6* Penmount Estates... | 3e ai - 3* rn a oe 1938, is 3-5177d. per unit 
Bean Wages nee | ge] Jule 30 ghee | penmam Eames | 3) cer aal oe atom payable Aunt 251958, 931775 Bi 
vard Manfg. ......... 3* | .. |213;,*  Price’s Ti a.@oit 1s” , “hl 6 yma 5. od. 
Chester United Gas... | 2io* ww «61 Ql Provectile & Eng oe Beem 50 wane Te per cent. gross on initial price of 19s. 9d RITAIN 
City of Lond. Electric | 315" °.. Sept.30 31:* Range Boilers ede —Se IMPERIAL TOBACCO (GREAT Pir ic 
Clapton Stadium ... a12!:* ... Aug. 9 15* Richmond (Surrey) El 3* | 1. \Sept.16 3* AND IRELAND).—Interim ordinary © 
ifford Components 15+ = 20 ie 15 Rowton Houses “| $2ioe) 3 Ig s 30 +21.* maintained at 712 per cent. tax free. 
Cons. Gas &c. Blumre.| 90c* ... Oct. 1 90c* Ryder and Son......... al Se 2!2 —_— IRES).—Interim divi 
County of Lon. Elect.| 3*  ... Sept.30 3* Sackville Estates. | “Se | ee - HARRODS (BUENOS AIRES).—10eth om, 
Davisand Timmins _ 10* | ... | ... | 10* Saint Mungo Prpty.... | 1 “ZT | Aug. 1 i —_ = 2 per =. on = = > e 8 per cent, 
BN y naginecring | Ole, ... jAug. 26 S* Sandown Park ......... | dine] ... jAug 29! 2i,e ret. shares, and of @ per cect to pay & ball-veu) 
East End ellings $21, _ 21)* Scottish W. | * | * cum. pref. it is also propo : ~ertificates- 
Hast Surrey Gas ...... |  3* | ” 38 Sec. Cl ioe —¢9 | al es oe a interest on the 5 per cent. funding cet 
= - soasee St cee Ecce (a eee Po, | tS Ae. 9) ST interim payments were made last year: 
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